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PREFACE 

TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION 

With the progress of research, dassical scholarship tends 
more and more towards narrower fields of specialisation. 
Real students are now like miners working underground 
each in his own shaft, buiied far away from sight or ear¬ 
shot of the public, so that they even begin to lose touch 
mth one another. This makes an occasional survey of the 
whole 6eld of operations not only necessary for interested 
onlookers, whether they happei to be shareholders or not, 
but also serviceable to the adioiars themselves. The task of 
furnishing it, however, is not an easy one. No man nowa¬ 
days can be aa fully equipped in archeology, history, and 
literary critidsm as were great writers of general history 
in the last century like Geoi^ Grote and Theodor Momm¬ 
sen. We are driven, therefore, to one of two courses: 
either to compile encyclopaedic works by various writers 
under slight editorial control, or else to sacrifice detail and 
attempt in a much leas ambitious spirit to present a pano¬ 
rama of the whole territ^ from an individual point of 
view. The former plan is constantly producing valuable 
storehousea of information to be used for purposes of 
reference. But they tend to grow in bulk and compression, 
until, like the monumental 'Tauly-Wbsowa", they are 
nothii^ but colossal dictionarito. 

The writer who attempts the second plan will, of course, 
be inviting critidsm at a ^usand points. He is compelled 
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to deal in large generaluati(^, and to tread upon innu¬ 
merable toea with every atep he takes. Every fact he 
chronicles is the subject of a mcHiogra]^, every opinion he 
hazards may run counter to somebody's life-work. He will 
often have to neglect the latest theory and sometimes he is 
unaware of the latest discovoy. Hie best that he can hope 
for is that his archsology may satisfy the historians and his 
history the archaeologists. My only claim to the right of 
undertaking sudi a task is that drcumstances have so di¬ 
rected my studies that they have been almost equally 
divided between the three main branches—archaeology, 
history and literature. I have experienced the extra¬ 
ordinary sense of illumination whidi one feels on turning 
from linguistic study to the examination of objective 
antiquity on the actual soil of the dassical countries, and 
then the added interest widi which realities are invested by 
the literary records of history. 

It is by another title that the writer of a book like this 
makes his appeal to the general reading public. He must 
feel such a love of Greece and of diings Hellenic that he is 
led by it into missionary enthusiasm. The Greek language 
has now, probably for ever, lost its place in the curriculum 
of secondary education for die greater part of our people. 
Whether this is to be deplored is beyond the question: it is, 
at any rate, inevitable. But there has always been agenuinely 
cultivated public to whom Greek was unknown, and it is 
undoubtedly very much larger in this generation. To them, 
though Greek is unknown Greece need not be wholly sealed. 
But their point of view will be different from that of the 
professional philologist. They will not care for the details of 
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the aiege of Platiea merely becauae 'niu^idea described 
it; they will be much less likely to overrate the importance 
of that narrow strip of time iriiich scholan select out of 
Greek history as the "classlca! period'*. Greek art will 
make the stnmgest appeal to diem, and Greek thought, so 
far as it can be communicated description. They will be 
interested in social life and private antiquities rather than 
in diplomatic intrigues and omstitutional subtleties. My 
object is to present a general and vivid picture of ancient 
Greek culture, I recognise that the brush and camera will 
tell of the glory of Greece far more eloquently than I can. 
My text is intended to explain the pictures by showing the 
sort of people and the state o( mind that jToduced them. 
Some history, some politics, some religioi and philosophy 
must be included for that purple. The result will be a 
history of Greece widi statues and poems taking the place 
of wars snd treaties. 

J.C.8. 

mil 


PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION 

A REVISION of the text for the purpose of s third editicm 
had been commenced before his death by Mr J. C. Stobart. 
The completion of this task had of necessity to be left to 
other hands; but the revise's first care has been to interfere 
with the text as little as posrible, and it is hoped that the 
book is substantially what it would have been had Mr Sto* 
bait completed the revision. Points of detail have been 
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diecked diroughout, and a very few paragraphs have been 
modified or rewritten where the trend of modem research 
seemed to lead away from the conclusions adopted by 
Mr Stobart. Such cases occur most frequently in die 
opening chapters, as is inevitable in view of die great ad¬ 
vance made of recent years in the study of the prehistoric 
dvilisations of Greece. Lasdy. the opportunity has been 
taken of renewing the illustrations throughout, improving 
on the old blocks and adding fresh material. 

F. N. P. 

i9sa 


Two Gold Rings from Mycene {$tt p. 4*) 

PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

Details of the soum of each illustratioii will be found in the List of 
lUiutratims; but the PubUahert de«re m renew the acknowledgements 
made in the original edition of their oUigstiou to the following, in 
respect of permission granted for r^oduction of the illustrations 
named: ^Arthur Evans (for PUteS); the Director ofthe Museum of 
Fme Arts, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. (for Plate SS}; M. Ernest Leroux, of 
Paris (for Plate 90); the Committee of the British School at Athens (for 
the illustrations on pp. 14, 89.2S,S4,SS, 8S and S9): Mr John Murray 
(for the drawing on p. SO); the Candx^idge Universi^ Press (for that 
onp. 48) i and Measrs Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., for the quotation 
from the late Robert Whltelaw's Sofiteelu on p. 199. 

In respect of iiluftratjons now added, supplementing or superseding 
those in the original edition, further acknowledgement is ^ to Sir 
Arthur Evans, for permission to re|s^uce Plate 7; to the Thisteea of 
the British Museum; and to the Sode^ for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. 
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^GEAN CIVILISATION 

Vuere fortei ante Aganemnona. 

HOIACE 

A NEW CHAPTER OF HISTORY 

It is ^ misfortune of hismrians to be liable to attacks at 
both extremities. On the <me hand Time is continually 
adding postscripts to their "Finis", and on the other hand 
the archsMlogist is constantly making them tear up and re¬ 
write their first chapters. In Greek history especially the 
spade has proved mighder than the pen. We are now only 
cerwin that the first page of any Greek histoiy written 
thirty years ago must be defective; we are not yet quite 
sure what to put in its place. Explorers have succeed^ in 
extending our horizon backwards for some thousands of 
years: and the evidence is not alwi^s easy to Interpret as it 
grows more abundant and more complicated. There are in 
the Cretan museum scores of tablets inscribed with an 
unknown writing which only await an interpreter to con¬ 
found and illuminate ua all. Seventy years ago eminent 
writers like Gladstone and Freeman were still looking to 
Homer for their ideas of the primidve European and his 
civilisation. Strange indeed were the results that followed. 
In politic! we were to believe that the earliest Greeks settled 
their afiairs at a puUic meeting where elders and princes 
made persuasive speeches, and radicalism, though not un¬ 
known, was sternly discouraged. A benevolent monarchy, 
hereditary in the male line, was supposed by Sir Henry 
Maine to be the form of government common to primitive 
Europe and modem England. literature was bdieved to 
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have begun with elaborate epic poems written in hexa* 
meters of exquisite variety and extreme subtlety. The 
primitive woman was believed to have been the object of 
chivalrous and romantic esteem. Strangest of all, religion 
in this (H'imitive world was held m have included the cheer¬ 
ful bantering of anthropomorf^c gods and goddesses. We 
were to suppose tliat the European began by laughing at 
his gods and ended by worshipping them. 



Tablet ol Cretan Linear Script, from Cnossos; apparently referring to 
the royal horses and dtariots. 


Then in the ‘seventies came the redoubtable Dr Schlie- 


mann, most erudite of sappers, and dug into the hill at 
Hissarlik to see if he could find the bones of Hector and the 


ruins of Troy. Troy he found in abundance, seven Troys at 
least, one on the top of another. He called the second from 
the bottom the city of Priam,* and then he crossed over 
with his spades and picks to look for what might be left of 
Agamemnon at Mycens. Sure enough, he presently startled 
the learned world by a telegram to the King of Greece 
saying that he had found the tomb of Agamemnon. Quite 
certainly he had found some very important things—things, 
as we shall soon see, far more interesting and valuable to 
history than if they had beltmged, as Schliemann thought. 


* In this he was mistaken; his Second City is many hundreds of 
yean older than any possible date for Prism. Schliemann began 
digging in the middle of the hill, where later building of Greek days 
hjM obliterated much of the tarUer remains, and thus at the beginning 
he miued the "city of Priam". A second excavation in 1890 cleared 
the matter up. There are in aD nine "ddes" superimposed on the hill 
at Hissarlik, and thesixthofdtese, in whidi"Mycencan" pottery waa 
fiM^, mutt be the city of wluch Homer tang. 
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to the King of all the Greeks. But the point is that for many 
years to come all the excavators who worked on Greek soil 
started with the false belief that Homer was the beginning of 
all things and that theirdisooverieswere illustrating Homer. 
We now know that the discoveries at Mycene not only are 
far older than Homer, but that they themselves are pre* 
ceded by a long and varied developmoit of civilised life. We 
are now in a position to throw the beginnings of European 
and Asiatic culture in the Mediterranean basin centuries— 
nay, whole millenniums—farther back than our fathers’ 
wildest dreams could carry them. The hbtory of European 
civilisation is no longer a traceable prt^ression from Homer 
to Tennyson, but a long cycle of rising and decaying 
cultures with periods of darkness intervoiing. For tliis 
revolution in our ideas the responsible weapon is the 
humble but veracious spade. 

CRETE. THE DOORSTEP OF EUROPE 

We are to picture the primitive tribes of the world as 
continually moving under tlie double pressure of the wolf in 
their bellies and the enemy at their backs—moving, in the 
main, north and west, as climatic conditions relented before 
them. So long as they were in thb nomadic stage little 
progress could be made in civilisation; tents must form 
their bouses, and their goods could be only such trifles of 
necessary pots and pans as they could carry. Others 
followed their cattle in constant search for fresh pastures. 
But when the moving tribe reached the sea it was com¬ 
pelled to halt and settle. Thus it is that civilisation begins in 
the oases of the desert, in the river valleys and on the north 
coasts of Africa, and in the isles of Greece. Settled by force, 
and to some degree protected by Nature, they could begin 
to accumulate possessions, and to improve them with art. 
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They could begin to build houses, and develop morals and 
polities. 

Thus geography im made it exceedingly probable that 
Crete would play a momentous part in the earliest history 
of Europe. That island lies like a doorstep at the threshold 
of Europe. If civilisatimi were to rise with the sun in the 
East, out of the extremely ancient dviiisations of Egypt 
and Babylon, clearly this islarui of Crete would be their 
stepping-stone to Europe. Thus we reason, knowing it to 
be the truth. But we should never have leamt the truth 
fn>m literature. In Homer, for example, Crete is of little 
importance. It was famous for its "ninety cities" and its 
mixed nationalities, and it was known as the former realm 
of Minos. There, too, the father of all craftsmen, Dadalus, 
had fashioned a wondrous dancing-place. But we might 
almost gather from the puges of Homer that it was a land 
whose glory had deptarted already. And that is the truth. 
Outside Homer, Crete, ^ugh insignificant in history, 
takes a much more important place in mythology and 
legend. For religion Crere was the birthplace of Zeus, the 
king of the gods. In the history of law-making it plsys a 
very important p>art, for Minos of Crete was said to be the 
first law-giver, and he was placed as the judge of the dead 
by later mythology. In religion it produced Epiroenides, 
the early exorcist, and in music Tbaletas. Then many 
ancient historians give us a tradition of early naval empires 
in Greek waters. Thalassocracies they were called, and that 
of Crete stands at the head of the list. Fmally, those 
fortunate Englishmen whose introduction to Greece has 
come through the wcmderful" Heroes " of Charles Kingsl^ 
know the story of the Cretan labyrinth and that fearsome 
beast die Minotaur. They know the story of Theseus: how 
die Athenians of the earliest tiroes had to send tribute every 
year of their fairest youths and maidens to King Minos of 
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Crete, until one year the prince Tlieseua besought old 
^geua, his royal father, to 1 m him go among the number in 
order to atop this cruel sacrifice: how he went at last, and 
how the Cretan princess, Ariadne, loved him and gave him 
a weapcn and a due to the lal^rrinth, and how he slew the 
dreadful monster and deserted his princess and returned 
home; but how he forgot also to hoist the signal of his 
safety, so that the old king, seeing black sails to his ship, 
cast himself headlong from the rode in his misery, and gave 
a name to the if^gean Sea. In old days we read it as a 
beautiful Greek romance; now vte dunk it very likely that 
the Atheniana in early days did have to pay tribut^- 

septena quotannis 
corpora natorum 

—to the empire of Minos. Sir Arthur Evans, the explorer 
of Cnossos, at first spoke as if he had discovered the 
rinth, and perhaps even the Miitotaur, in his excavations st 
Oiossos. Anyhow, he has discovered a dvilisation pre¬ 
viously almost unknown to history. As these new dis¬ 
coveries centre in Crete, die excavators have naturally 
taken Crete as the fount and origin of it all, and call their 
new old world "Minoan", just as the followen of Dr 
Schliemanncalled their discoveries "Mycenaean". The two 
cultures are not distinct; My(»uean o^ects mainly repre¬ 
sent one or two of the later stages of Minoan culture. 
Earlier than the Mycenaean remains on the mainland of 
Greece are other cultures called " Helladic"; the Mycensan 
period is sometimes called "Lato Helladic" to mark its 
place in the series. Then the islands of the /f^an Sea 
the i^iases of a culture allied to die Cretan are distinguished 
as "Cydadic". But we may quite fairly use one name sudiaa 
"^g^" for all this world ofprehistoricdvilisationbefore 
Homer, aldiough it covers an enormous space of time and 
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may be divided into many distinct chapters or phases; 
because, after ail, there is a clear line of ancestry between 
the earliest of the art forms and the latest, indicating that 
die artists followed the same tradition, however many times 
their cities might be destroyed and their works buried under 
the soil. We note at times the appearance of novel ele> 
ments, perhaps indicating the intrusion of new races, but 
these are absorbed into a distindive whole covering a wide 
area of the Eastern Mediterranean, i^gean civilisation seems 
to have reached its maximum of expansion towards the end 
of Mycenxan times, when it covered much of the Greek main¬ 
land and the Islands, and extended eastwards through Cyprus 
to Phoenicia, westwards to Sicily. Many Mycenaean objects 
have been found in Egypt, testimonies to a flourishing trade. 
Even the Philistines of Palestine are also to be included in 
the iEgean circle. But nowhere is that civilisation found in 
such perfect continuity and splendour as in Crete. 

It is the custom among archxologists to divide early 
culture into periods, according to the weapons in use. Ai> 
cordingly we say that the periods extend from the 

Neolithic to the Late Bronze Age, meaning that the earliest 
of these JEgem potsherds are found in conjunction with 
polished flint weapons and toob, while along with the latest 
we find a few rare pieces of inm, but mostly bronze of a 
veiy high finish and workmanship. Such finds are dated 
very roughly by the level at which they lie, because it is a 
curious but certain fact that the level of ground once built 
over b constantly rising through accretions of dust and 
d4brb. In any case, it will be dear to every one that when, 
as at Troy and Oiossos, we find a series of buildings each 
superimposed upon the ruins another, we can trace the 
history of such a site from early to late with certainty. 
Sometimes it b possible also to get a date by examining 
foreign objects found on the same site, such as gems bearing 
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the cartouche or aign-royal of Egyptian lungs. Only we 
must bear in mind that sudt litde objects are easily dis¬ 
placed and often preserved for many centuries, so that 
great care must be used in taking them as evidence. 

PROGRESS OF AEGEAN CULTURE 

I have said that the prehismric culture revealed by the 
excavations in Crete and elsewhere forms a continuous and 
progressive history from the Sttme Age to the Iron Age. 
Sir Arthur Evans, indeed, has divided hia discoveries into 
nine periods, from “Early Minoan 1“ to “Late Minoan 
III". Without being quite so {vecise, let us attempt to 
sketch a history of “ prehistoric" dvUisatitm on Greek soil, 
taking Crete as the centre of influence. 

“ Neolithic man " in Oete, though his weapons and tools 
were but polished stones, had already begun to design 
patterns upon his pottery, like Nature abhorring a 
vacuum, he traced zigzags, triangles, and chevrons upcn 
the plastic clay, scratching or pricking lines and dots with a 
point of bone or stone, and soroetimea filling the holes and 
scratthes with white gypsum to show up the pattern. The 
body of his vases was generally black and shiny. Bucdiero 
nero, as the Italian arclueologbts call it, 
is found in the Neolithic strata all over 
Southern Europe. 

Hia house was generally mud and 
wattles, but there are some examples of 
stone-built houses on a rectangular plan. 

In Thessaly, where Neolithic culture 
survived right through the flourishing 
periods of art in Crete and Mycenae, they 
have even found Neolitluc houses widj 
three rooms and the sockets for wooden 
pillars. Caves were still used as dwellings, and there is 

»4 
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tlso > round Qrpe of hut, derived, no doubt, from the still 
more primitive tent of skin and wickerwork. Of the re¬ 
ligion of the Late Stone Age we know notiting, except 
that they buried titeir dead vnth care in ti>mbs resembling 
tiimr dwelUng^laces. This Neolithic period lasted a long 
time; die deposit die hill of Cnosaos is no less than 
84feettluck. Archaeology has a rou^ method of assigning 
dates 1^ allowing about a dtousand years for every duee 
feet of deposited earth; even doubling this, we can allow 
not less than four diousand years for the accumulaticm of 
diis mass. As the end may be jJsced roughly before 
SOOO B.C., we must set the beginning bade towards 8000 B.c. 

Then gradually comes the beginning of the Bitmze Age. 
All dvUisatitm may be regarded as a progress in tools and 
weapons. Nowhere is the history of Europe traced with a 
dearer pen than in its armouries. As the guns ofCr^ fore¬ 
told the passing of chivalry, so the discovery of that alloy 
of copper and tin, which produced a metal soft enough to 
mould and hard enough to work with, meant a step forward 
for dvilisation. At first, indeed, bronze is rare and costly; 
it is confined to short dagger-blades and spearmints. 
Alm^ witii tile earliest bronze we find an advance in tiie 
potteiy, paint used tii trace the patierns, though the designs 
ire atill those of dot and line; experiments are being made 
with colours and glazes. In experiment is the germ <d 
progress; the oonvoitional artists of the East imitate and 
anmgtimea improve their models, but tiiey seldom make 
experiments. In Assyria and Egypt they have produced 
wonderful and beautifU works of art.* But witii titem art la 
oraaniait; there is no ideal, no striving to get nearer to the 
truth of thii^. The Oriental sculptor soon loses toudi with 
Nature, and as his technique advances learns only the 
Isnguage of convention. 

* Hat* 4 (p. ai). 
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1*1.M E ,S, 'I'HI-: VAI.K OK TKMI'LK (see p, y) 
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pictografMc soipt. The day figures are extremely elaborate 
presentments of the costume of ./»■% 

the day: and a highly elaborate 0 ■ 

costume it is. Colour is freely j "M 

employed on idols and pottery. 

The ^ttems pass into ^irab, and 
occasionally there is direct imita- 
tion of Nature—goats, beetles, 
and (as the dassical Greeks would 
say) other birds. / 0 I \ 

Now we are among the eariler I x 1 

palaces of Cnossos. Eadt period \ W a 

now seems to have ended with a I I a 

disaster, after which art rose again la M 

triumphantly above the mine, to \ 9 a 

begin where it had left off before \M a 

the invader came to destroy the 
palace and shrines of its patrcms. 4^201^ 

Here we find the “Kamires" ' fliiP 
war*, a atyla of pottery to which 
we can perhaps for the first tune 
apply honest expressions of admiration. It is often as 
thin as eggshell china. Its shapes are extremely varied and 
graceful; among them the predse form of the modem tea¬ 
cup b common, and beautiful dishes for offerings which 
resemble the modem ^pergne. A lustrous 
black glaze generally forms the back¬ 
ground; on it designs are painted in matt 
colours, white, red, and sometimes yellow. 

The designs are still chiefly OHiventional 
patterns of stripes and spirab. The potter's 
wheel b by now in common use, as we Cup 

see fh>m die greater symmetry and accuracy of the lines. It 
b su^ested duit thb ware in its thinness and its patterns 


Kamires Cup 
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WBB te^ired by metriw ork. It matt not be f osgott a i that 
tfw ooly fiads what ifae kptiag prate has 

dwpised. Hh goU and dw brase hatfo been takwi and 
tnly tfae himble pdtrfierds left, f' 
b Ab sti^ we have been deseiftng the fcneral colour 
efiboc of the vase wm die ardst^ int eondderation. Pre- 
sentiy (after another cate* 
stn^w) a new apbit bepos 
to appear, die desire to 
imitate die fcras of Nature. 

With increaMi^ nattiralism 
the potter reverts to simpler 
odours, despaiiing, it would 
sewn, ol die attempt to ro* 
poduoe die odours lus 
modds. Nddier g;ieens nor 
blues could be inani^;ed ki 
earthe n ware. Fcntunately, however, a new material was 
^scovoed ^riiich served die purpose. Hiis was s land 
of faience or porcelain. The idU was imported from 
Egyp, but a native factory was set up in die palace of 
Qkwsos, and we even find the smadte moulds 1^ which the 
patterns were inqressed. The naturalism is extremely skilful 
and efiecdve. Two d* die nx^t beautiful examples are illus* 
trated. One is ajaiestess brandishing snakes,* the other is an 
animal sudding her youngif coostandy found as a heraldic 
^peonoMnsand seab Hoe it ia evidently drawn fiom a 
direet study of Nature, so liva^ is the pose, so faithful is die 
eiqvessiea of die muscles. Itisprobel^ a failing of ardisM^ 
lo|^ to see rei^ion •vciy wliei e diey go. It is certain that 
the sml^Dg motive was in after times associsted with die 
wordep a|[jnatcsmi deitiei wch as Hera. It U certain also 
dim dm {Vibstoik Cretan tttd werdup powers of fecundity 
• Flame (Bininilii). i;JRstsf,f%. I ^ S^ 
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inhununandaDunalfimn. Butwetieediiottniufcmndus 
die-^t into a goddess. I much prefer to be sure that tWs 
pfdiiitonc Creun loved and itu^ed the wild creatures of 
his native and hii native blue sea. Art and Nature aie 
hand in hnd now on vases aiui gems also. We have seal 
QTC* bMffag w(tives’ heads, owls and shells, scenes fiom 
^ boxing-ring and the buQ-nng. TTie writing has pro¬ 
gressed from moe pctognphs to a linear script. It is 
astonishing to find tite Cretan of the twatieth century b.c. 
writing «nth pen and ink. TMs Middle Minoan period may 
be asrigned to tiie age between 8500 and 1600 a.c., bring 
reu^y ooifiemporary widi the Twelfth Dynas^ and the 
Shepherd Kings of l^ypt. 

We pass «i to the ''Late Minoan” periods, the ages of 
masterpiece. Here Myoense enters the ncay, for thou^ 
mudi earlier objects dating from the Stone Ages have been 
found both at Mycenc and Tln^, most Mycencan work 
is contemporary with dM "Late Minoan” of Crete. The 
weapone now an swords of bronze. As fiw the designs of 
pottery, iriiereaa in the last period they were generally 
drawn in white upon a dark ground, they are now drawn in 
red or brown upon a light ground. They are still naturalistic, 
and in the best spectinena tiie artists hive achieved the 
highest trium|di id viee^winting, namely, to a{^y the 
artistic fonns ^Nature to serve their purpose, subordini^ 
ing her as she ou^ (b^^ a fomtie) to be subtedinated. 
(X>serve bow tiie aam aheOs are used along with con- 
ventiteial paasne ndhow tiie ligM and shade are maased 
1 la Beardrisy. It seeas probaUe that the early painter 
sekcted those nrinrd fonn^ such as the octopus, tiie shell, 
and tiie etmvfirii, sMch most onriy resembled the geo¬ 
metric pattenu uted bf predecmors. 

The ahapee are now eareoiely gncefiil. These pointed 
pitehers were used as we see in the famous fi^ of tiie 
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Cup>bearer, to serve the wine. There is generally a hole in 
the base to strain it Drinking vessels were often of that 
fairest of Attic shapes known as 
the kylix. We notice how marine 
objects predominate in the natural 
forms selected. That alone might 
have given us a hint to look for an 
island as the centre of this art 
Now comes the great period of 
prehistoric architecture, of which 
we find examples in the palaces 
of Cnossos, Mycens, and Tiryns. 

What cranes were used to hoist 
these great masses into position 
we do not know. We cannot 
guess what tools were used for 
cutting and boring the solid stone 
as it was cut into the gigantic 
steatite wine-casks or the mnio- 
lithic columns or the limestone 
reliefs. We can only marvel at 
them as we marvel at the ^>1 udx 
and the Pyramids. At Cnossos 
there were magnificent halls, decor¬ 
ated with painted frescoes of wonderful craftsmanship or 
stone carvings in high and low relief, 'nrere was a great 
hall of audience in particular, shaped like a Roman basilica 
or an early Christian church, a building so utterly out of its 
age that architects are amazed when it is placed in the 
second millennium before Christ There is a throne, of 
what every one would have called Gothic design. And let 
us remember that Cnossos was only one of many palaces 
and that round these palaces chistered prosperous cities. It 
is estimated that in its prime tire city of Cnossos contained 
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nearly 100,000 inhabitants. &ich a aty was unknown in 
historic Greece before the time of Alexmder the Great. 

Of the rest of the architectural marvels of these *'Minon" 
palaces, thdr upper st«iea, their light-wells, their dmiUe 
staircases, of the buU^g and wrestling-ring, witit its 
royal box, of the water-gate, and the engineering skill 
wMch overcame die slope down tite river,* of the maga¬ 
zines and itore-rooms, with their Aladdin'a jars still stsid- 
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ing where King Minos’ storekeepo's pisced them, of the 
Queen's Chamber and the Kail d)e Distaffs and of the 
Royal Villa—of these things let the irchitects and ^ 
Arthur Evans relate. It would need pagea t>( ground-pUns 
to exhibit diem, for after all the palaces of Crete ire litde 
more dun ground-plans to the layman, and ground-plans 
are dreary things. ^ Arthur Evans, indeed, believes diat 
it was the intricacy of time acres of mined foundations 
whkdi provided the later Greeks with their legend of the 
Labyrintii. Hie frescoes are truly marvellous, whether we 
consider the glorious youth called die Cup-bearer,f with Us 

• Plate 7 (p. IS). ‘t FUle 8 (p I*). 
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daric osiy bead and perfect Greek profile, or the vividly 
natural buU'a head in stucco.* Among the wonders is dte 
veritable board on which King Minoe may have played 
backgammon according to the te^historic rules that 
respectaUe game. It is of gold and silver, of ivory and 
crystal and “llanos'*—a board fit for a thalassocrat. 

There is something here for every (me. The sportsman 
will observe the methods of pt^ilism indicated cm the gems, 
admiring die muscular development and the fiee action of 
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the Cnossian prize-fighter. He seems to have neglected his 
“guard", but then he was separated by a barrier from his 
opponent. Or we may study die laws of bull-baiting as 
practised at Cnossos, noting dw agility with which torea¬ 
dors, male and female, leap ovm’ the animal's head. The 
milliner may study the latest modes of to-day cm the 
fasluon-plates of the eighteenth century before Christ. 9te 
will find the flounced skirts of yesterday, the narrow waist, 
the bodice cut extremely ddcolle^, the high coiSiire of to¬ 
morrow, die Medici collar, the zouave jatdcet't’ She will see 
hats, some flat like the mode oS 190S, odiers widi tumed-up 
brims and roses underneath. 

The plumber too will find a paradise in Omssos. Ihere 
* Plate S. Fig. • (p. se). f PItte S (p. t4). 
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ii«lmloriet,rinki,«ewen,aQdman>bole>. Letmequote 
ProfeuM' ftffrow^ “The main drain, whidi had its sides 
ooided irtd> cment, was over s feet high, and oeariy fi feet 
broad, so ditt a nun could easily move along it; and the 
smaller stone shafts that dischu^ed inn> it are still in 
poution. Ftfdiw ZKMth we have preserved to us some of 
dte terra-cotta fupea that served for connections. Each of 
ftiem was ^out 9^ feet lot^, vndt a diameter dut was 
about 0 iocfaea at the broad end, and namwed to less than 
4 inchei at the moudi, where it fitted into the broad end of 
the next mpe. Jamming was carefully patented by a stoi^ 
ridge that ran round the outside ttfea^ narrow a few 
inches fiom the mouth, while die inside of the butt, or 
broader end, was provided with a raised collar that enaUed 
it to bear the pressure of the next pipe's step-ridge, and 
gave an extra hold for the cement dut bound ^ two pipes 
together". Let no cultivated reader despise these details. 
There is no truer sign of oviUsadmi and culture than good 
sanitation. It goes widi refined senses and orderly luUts. 
A good drain implies as much as a beiutiful statue. And let 
it be remembered that the world did not read) the Minoan 
standard of cleanliness again until the great sanitary move- 
mat of the late nineteenth century. 

THE MAINLAND PALACES 
Though tiiere is so mudi to mterest the ardiitect in 
Qiossos and the other palaces of Crete, and though the 
&)e8t ashlar Dusavy is to be found tiiere. even more im¬ 
posing still Are the coiteo^ionuy palaces of Myceme and 
Toyns. In Cnoasos tiiere vu littie or no fonificatioiK- 
uiotiier proof that tiu Minosn eisptre rested safe behind 
wooden walk But on the mamlind we have two magni- 
fioent fortresses md otwldll. ao weS preserved and so 
deverty excavated by SoMsiiuro sad Teointes thu the 
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untrained eye can take in at a glance die essendal features 
of the ardiitecture. At Tiryns the builder has taken the 
fullest advantage of the natural strength of his position. 
The top of the hill has been levelled and die summit en- 
drded with a gigantic wall seldom less than fifteen feet 
thick. In the w^ there are galleries <^>ening internally 
upon a series of magazines. Along it at intervals there are 
massive wamh-towers. One such screens each of the gate- 
ways. The main gate on the east side is approached a 
long ascending ramp, which is exposed aU the way to 
attack from the wail that towers above. To reach the 
posteni'gate on the west you bad also to climb a long flight 
of steps. The hill, which is more than 900 feet long, consists 
of a lower plateau to the north, on whkh no traces of 
building have been found, possibly because there were only 
wooden erections there for the soldiers, or possibly because 
it was left bare as a place of refiige for the cattle; and a 
higher plateau to the south, whkd) contains the palace, with 
its great pillared inegaron, or halL !o this there is a 
circular central hearth. Close behind is a secondary hall, 
perhaps of another palace, with sleeping-dtambers at hand, 
and a strong treasuty partly built into ^ wall. There is an 
elaborate bathroom, with drain-pipes and water-supply, hot 
and cold, a little to the west of die megaron. The three 
inner courts are sumptuously paved widi mosaic, and the 
walls were covered with frescoes. It appears that the 
buildings on the summit of die hill were all of a palatial 
description, and the conclusion is that the commons lived in 
the plain below, governed and |MX>tected by their citadel. 
Tiryns lies on the flank of the plain of Argos, and within a 
few miles of the sea. As this me small plain included also 
the other ancient fortresses d* Myomas and Argos, the 
domininn* of this king must have been very smalL It has 
been plausibly suggested that these citadels principally 
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existed to command the highways leading to the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

At Myceme die fortificadcm work is similar. Our view 
of the Lion Gate* will pve some idea of the massive, 
Cyclopean masonry. The great relief itself is dearly a 
heraldic dence; some sudi grouping of animals is am- 
stantly seen upon seals and gems, and die lion (or lioness^) 
has always been a royal beast. But, heraldic tlunigh it be, 
dlls enormous group is far from lifeless conventionality. 
Some scholars believe diat the jnllar between the animals is 
a proof of the much-discussed pillar-worship of prehistoric 
Greece. 



Beehive Tomb; Section 


But the most interesting of the Mycenaean remains are 
undoubtedly the tombs. In die itself there is a circular 
enclosure surrounded a double series of paving-stones 
set into the ground cm edge, thus forming a ring of shaft 
graves whose purpose was plainly shown by the objects and 
bones found in them. Down in ^ plain below were found 
other burying-places, also drcular, but much more striking 
in appearance. These subterranean "beehive" tombs have 
been found ebewhere in Greece, but nowhere of such 
splendour. It was one of these which Schliemaim pro¬ 
claimed to be the tomb of Agamemnon. It b a great family 
tomb, consisting of a drcular "tholos", or mun chamber, 

* nates O’* **}• 
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where the bodies were arranged with their funeral gear 
about them, and where the cerem<»ties in connection with 
the cult of the dead were perf<»ined: a small side<hamber, 
Frobably used as a charnel-house; and a long “dromos", or 
inclined approach. The tholos is of great Interest to arclu> 
tects as providii^ a forerunner of the dcnne. But it is not 
built on the prindple of the arch, with wedge-shaped masses 
and a keystone. This dome is contrived by laying ever^ 
narrowing circles of masonry oat upon the other concentric¬ 
ally, the interior being amoodied, plastered, and richly 
decorated. It is thought that tite beehive shape reproduces 
the primitive bell-tent, for tite tombs of the dead are 
generally copied from the abodes of the living. Such 
splendour in the tomb, such careful concealing of the dead 
underground in an inner chamber, unquestionably proves 
ancestor-worship. 

‘Hiere are similar tombs daewhere, notably one with a 
wonderfully carved pattern of rosettes and spirals at Orchc^ 
menos in B^tia. On the Athenian Acropolis too there are 
traces of a similar prehistoric settlnsent. We are probably 
to imagine the face of the Greek world in the second 
millennium b.c. as dotted widt these citadel palaces, and 
with flourishing villages; and it is interesting to note that 
many of the sites famous in after-history were important 
also in prehistonc days. On the other hand, the contem¬ 
porary Sixth City of Troy, wdikb also has a migh^ rampart 
wall, seems of a different ^pe, and does not bear any 
striking resemblance to the sites in Crete or Greece. 

Myceme has yielded many inter^ting treasures of a 
minor sort. It was especially rich in gold, and we notice 
with great interest the masks of thin gold laid upon the 
faces of the dead. Ncu* has Qvte yet produced any otigect in 
gold to rival the famous pair of cups* found at Vaphio, in 
• FUte 10 (p. ST). 
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Laconii. These are of gold repouss6, and their designs of 
wild and tame cattle are incomparably living and natural. 
But Sir Arthur Evans is probably justified both on grounds 
of style and subject in diunung these superb treasures as 
exports from Crete. 'Hte palm-tree betrays a Southern 
origin. In Mycenae, mo, were found the finely inlaid 
dagger-blades* whidi give us a picture of the men and 
weapons of the Mycensan or Late Minoan ages of ^gean 
culture. The men, we observe, are armed with long spears 
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and huge figure-of-eight shields composed of wickerwork 
covered with bull’s hide and pinched in at the “waist" so as 
to encircle the body and provide a hand-grip. The warriors 
wear no clothing but breeches or loin-doths, and in this 
they resemble the men of the Cretan frescoes and gems. 

And what came of it all? Somewhere, it would seem, 
about 1400 B.c. Cnossos underwent its final catastrophe. 
The palace was sacked and burnt, the ateliers of its brilliant 
artists were destroyed, and the artists themselves slain or 
• Plate II (p.4*}. 
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scattered. So the centre of iUuminadon was darkened for 
the whole /^gean world. O) the mainland, at Mycenas and 
elsewhere, /^gean civilisatitm otmdnued for perhaps two 
centuries more; indeed, it is at this period, when the su> 
premacy seems to have passed from Cnoasos to Mycens, that 
we place the greatest extension of the i^gean culture, for 
now Mycenzan traces extend right across to Palestine 
and Syria. In Cnossos itself there is yet another period 
when the palace sites were partially reoccupied by a few 
stragglers of the old artistic race. But with the fall of his 
patron the inspiration of the craftsman vanishes, degenera¬ 
tion rapidly sets in. Even in the designs of the vases the 
bold, naturalistic drawing deteriorates into lazy formulae, 
the brilliance of the glaze grows dull, the colours are flat 
and muddy. The gradual decadence of art from the high 
level it had attained in Crete is flie charactoristic feature of 
the Mycenaean period. 

Among the relics of this period are ot^ects which betray 
the cause of the downfall—weapcms of iron. The Bronze 
Ages are passing away before the supo-icr metal, as the 
Stone Ages had yielded to the Brcmze. 

THE MAKERS OP £GEAN ART 

It now becomes our duty to sum up diis wonderful world 
of archsology and to consider its bearings on the history 
and art of later Greece. Unfortunately, many problems arise 
at this point for which at presott the archzologists cannot 
agree to offer a solution. Who were these JEgean fblk^ 
Were fliey of European stock and language i We have 
already agreed, I think, that they represent a primitive 
stratum of population which originally spread all over the 
south of Europe and the basin ^ the Mediterranean. Tlie 
Cup-bearer may indicate their physique, black curly hair, 
strught nose, long skull; and I, for one, decline to believe 
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that this fine fellow is a Semite or Phoenidan, as has been 
suggested. We know that these people were extraordi¬ 
narily gifted, especially in the sense of form, and that th^ 
were capable of very rapid development May we not 
believe ^at one and the same stock has lain at ^e base of 
the peoples of the Eastern Mediteiranean from prehistoric 
times until to-day, mudt as it has been crossed and cort- 
quered and oppressed? It can but be an opinion delivered in 
the consdouaness of many counteracting arguments, but 
I believe that the people whose culture we have been 
describing were essentially the same as we know in historic 
times, and of course Europeans. 

And was their language Greek ? T^at is a question that 
we cannot answer for certain, since no one has yet been 
able to interpret their writing; but for some years past the 
opinion has been hardening tiiat it was not, as far as the 
Minoans of Crete are concerned. It seems fairly certain 
that at one time a non-Greek Language prevailed over 
Greece and that this language was not of Indo-European 
character, but akin to various speeches of Asia Minor. It 
can be traced from many words which have passed into 
Greek, but which admit of no satisfactory derivation Irom 
any Indo-European root; moreover, they are the sort of 
words—names of places, plants, utensils, etc.—that would 
be naturally taken over i:^ the Greeks if the Greeks were 
later arrivals in Greece.* 

Then if the Minoans did not speak Greek, where does 
Greek come in? Again we cannot be certain, but it is plain 
from the distribution of the Greek “dialects" in later times 
that the Greek language had a long and complicated de¬ 
velopment before historic times; and it is probable that on 
parts of the mainland Greek was being spoken at least as 

* It may be added that traoea ofncn^reek tonguea lingered until 
Gomperatively late tunea in outlying parta of Greece. 
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exriy 18 fOOO 8 . 0 . A complicatkm U oiued by the sudden 
a^xanmce of the Minoan culture at Mycene and other 
{daces about 1600 b.c. Either ti% Greeks adopted the 
Minoan culture, or, what is tncue {vobable, the Minoans 
occupied and colonised parts of Greece. In this case how¬ 
ever it must be supposed that the Minoan colonists with the 
lapse of dme began also to speak Greek; just as the Normans 
who came to England with William die Conqueror after 
two or three centuries forgot their French and called tbeto- 
selves English. *11118 theory explains how the Homeric 
poems, which reflect the Minoan cmUsation, came to be 
composed in Greek; and how, while some of Homer's heroes 
have good Greek names such as Menelaus, others sudi as 
Odysseus seem to be non-Greek. 

From die historian's {mint of view it is important to 
observe that dvilisation in Europe began, as in Asia, under 
the fostering care of autocracy in palace workshops. It was 
bound to be so. All the arduedoglcal indications point to 
a strong and tyrannical form of monarchy of the Oriental 
ty{>e. 'Those C^do{)ean walls were built by slave labour. 
‘The commcm folk and soldiers are represented as almost 
naked. It was a commerdal em(>Ire too. Those rows and 
rows of store-rooms, with their huge jars, formed the bank 
and treasury. Very probably the diqr tablets will be found 
to contain, not prehistoric sonnets, Iwt merely lists and 
inventories of stores and tribute. 

We must not be carried too far our wonder at this un¬ 
expected revelation of prehistoric culture. The later Greeks 
never reached such a standard as these people in writuig or 
in engineering or in fortificaticm or in many of the handi¬ 
crafts. 'They could never have rqsesented the forms of 
Nature with the same realism. 'That is true, but there is 
something wanting in the (xehistoric ^gean art which only 
classical Greece could give to the irorld. There is little fjflos 
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in Mgean art, little nobili^, though much beau^, no ethical 
ideal. How that missing something was supplied and whence 
it came we shall see in the next chapter. 

Another question arises.- How far was this culture origi¬ 
nal? How much does it owe to Mesopotamia or Egypt? 
Much, but not everything. Tlie lienee comes from Egypt; 
so do many of the lotus and lily patterns of the vases. Crete 
was bound to be greatly indebted to Egypt. There are 
resemblances between the Egyptian hieroglyphs and those 
of Crete; and Sir Arthur Evans has shown the immense 
indebtedness of Cnossos in early times to Egypt. Connec* 
tions with the East are also present, not only with Meso¬ 
potamia but with the less-known civilisations of Asia Minor. 
But what Crete borrowed it transformed, and, as I believe, 
Europeanised; it rejected deliberately the Oriental ten¬ 
dencies to conventional s^listic imitation. 

A word remains to be said about religion. In classical 
Greece, as everybody knows, titere was a prevaiHng cult of 
state gods and goddesses, an anthropomorphic Olympian 
family, Zeus, Hera, Athena, Artemis, Apollo, and the rest 
of them. But recent students of religion have pointed out 
that side by side with the public worship of celestial deities 
there was a more mysterious but more real devotion to a 
quite different form of religion, a cult of Nature goddesses, 
with mystical rites whose origin was more than half for¬ 
gotten. To this class belong the Mysteries of Eleusis, to 
name the most famous example, and it is seen in the many¬ 
breasted "Diana of the Ej^esians”. Now it has long been 
seen that this naturalistic worship was probably a survival 
from the prehistoric ages of Greece. It is at its strongest in 
Arcadia, the untouched jwimitive part of Greece. It may be 
the religion of the Southern motiier, retained in spite of the 
Northern father who would have his Zeus-Odin worshipped 
in public. The discoveries in Crete have gone far to confirm 
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this ^eory, and thrown some tight on the naturalistic wor¬ 
ship of later times. The {Hindpal deity ofCrete was aNature 
goddess, generally rcpresmted as adorned 
with snakes. She was vxHshif^ with / 
orgiastic rites, ecstadc dances, shaking of / /^ \ 

rattles, ornately robed {viests, and em- 1 1_ | 

blemadcal processions. Along with tMs I 

worship, and |ax>bably older, as the aniconk ^ n / 
precedes the iconic stage of religion, diere \ lU / 
are many signs of aniconk fcd^ies, pillar- 
worship, axe-worship, tree-worship, and CUy Seal Impre^ 
even cross-worship. The monster fonns of 
bull-men, dog-men, snake-men may be only Temple R^i- 
heraldic signs, or they may indicate a Cnoaao* 
worship of monsters sudi as prevailed in Egypt. Certainly 
thete was worship of the entombed ancestor. We can see 
that the artistic people of preliistoric Greece were very 
near to the earth after all. 
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THE HEROIC AGE 

MpOn ttlof yivet ot Ko^ioinm 

HSSIOD 

THE NORTHERN INVADERS 

In stepping out of Crete into Homer we are leaving a 
material world of artista for a literary world of heroes. 
Inddentally it may be mentioned that we are stepping over 
two or three centuries without any history and with scanty 
archsological remains. These have rightly been called the 
Dark Ages, for the analogy betwe^ these prehistoric Dark 
Ages and those of history is singularly close. The Cnossian 
empire fell about 1400 s.c.: the Mycenean empire which 
stepped into its place survived for two or three centuries 
longer: then during the ekvendi and tenth centuries dark* 
ness and confusion cover Greece. Thus the stability and 
order of life in the ^gean was ^ken up and the lamp of 
culture flickered out Some q»rks of it struggled on, to 
bum up again with even grea^ brilliance in the Classical 
period. But some of the crafts perished entirely, such as the 
faience and the gypsum or stucco reliefs. The writing seems 
to have perished and been reinvmted or reimported later.* 
Hie foreign trinkets and other signs of trade disappear for a 
rime out of the Greek world. Hiese things were closely bound 
up with a flourishing commerce, and now the sea became 
unsafe for commerce. The old naturalistic art vanished, snd 
though the shapes of pottery in some cases seem to survive 
right through, yet the designs suffer an extraordinary degra¬ 
dation and barbarisation b^ore they begin again to be admir- 

* In faraway Cyprui the Mboan syllabic writing, adapted to dw 
use al Gredc, lurvived until a late perm. 
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able. ThesamecauseoperatedbereasafterthefallofRome. 
The world was being remade, new peoples were coming 
upon the scene; there was a kmg period of Wandering of the 
Nations, with no Christian missionaries to mitigate their 
barbarism—or to chronide their progress. It is a period 
without any history, and not all the hnagmative reconstruc¬ 
tions of poetical professors can really throw much light 
upon it. The Egyptians of about ISOO b.c. observed that 
there was unrest among the Isles of die Sea, and that is all, 
so far as we can read the stcnes. 

The invaders are not to be diought ^as a single tribe or 
a single movement. More like our early Danish invaders, 
they began gradually and continued slowly. The culture of 
the i^gean declined rather dian ceased, surviving longer 
in the hiU-fortresaea of the mainland than in unfortified 
Cnossos. But sooner or later destruction came to Mycenae 
and Tiryns and Troy, so that people of alien civilisation 
came and built inferior houses among the ruins of the 
palaces or sheltered themselves like the jackals and owb 
of Isaiah among the Cyclopean masses. In one case they 
plastered over an old Mycereean gravestone and drew their 
own clumsy picture upon it (see p. 42). No wonder that 
legends arose about the magical race of Cyclopes who built 
so amazingly, and no wonder that the Greeks of later time 
put their Golden Age into the past instead of the future. The 
poet Hesiod, writing probably in Bie ninth century s.c., 
divided the history of the world into five ages of deteriora¬ 
tion. First come the Golden and Silver Ages of virtue, 
both, of course, purely ideal. Then comes the Brcnze Age, 
mighty and strong. “Of bronze were their vessels, of 
bronze their houses, with tools of bnmze they worked; dark 
iron was not yet." At last tb^ passed away, and dien 
came a fourth generation on ^ procreant earth, '* a genera¬ 
tion juster and better, the divine race of Heroea, who are 
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called demigods. Cruel war and the stem cry of battle 
destroyed them, some as strove for Ae flocks of 
OEdipus at Thebes, and some when Aey had been led on 
sVapboard over the great gulf of Ae sea to Troy for Ae sake 
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of Helen with her lovely tresses”. Then these too went 
hence "to dwell in the Isles of tlie Blessed by Ae deep- 
surging Ocean, like happy heroes, and Ae fertile earA 
yields them honey-sweet harvest thrice a year”. But, alas 
for Ae poet, he is doomed to live among Ae fifA race, Ae 
Men of Iron. 

Tliis is not all fancy: the Bronze Age is history, as we 
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have seen; so is the Iron Age. What dien of the age between, 
the Age of Heroes? It comes in awkwardly, for it disturbs 
the poet's picture of degeneration. But it has to be in* 
serted in de/erence to the he/ie6 of Hesiod's audieace. 
Hesiod is more or less ctmsciously writing a Bible for the 
Greeks. The Heroic Age of Demigoib, the milieu of 
Homeric poems and Attic tragedy, has long been supposed 
to be not historical; but the Greeks believed in it, and after 
long hesitation we are be^nning to ask whether they were 
not right in doing so. Homer clearly remembers die 
material civilisation of the Heroic Age; is it improbable that 
he also retained some tradition of the princely families and 
of their exploits and achievements? We ap{Hoach the subject 
of Greek heroic legend to-day in a spirit very different l^m 
the complete scepticism of ^ past generation. 

We have already seen (p. 96) that the earliest waves of 
Greek-speaking tribes can be dimly traced back far into the 
Bronze Age. Then came the Mycensan Age, which, if it 
began by being Minoan, certainly ended by being Greek; 
and it is of this, the age of the Adicans, that Homer some 
centuries later was to sing. We see it dimly as an age of 
constant movement, of wars and individual adventure. 
Homer had heard of one terrible war in which seven princes 
were banded together to destroy Thebes; later came the 
greater war in which all the might of the Achseans went 
oversea to lay siege to Troy. This is best placed in the early 
twelfth century, and it seems to have been the last effort oi 
the Achseans; they came back to find their homes in dis¬ 
order, for new invaders were now pouring into Greece 
from the North. These were the Doriaiw, who put an end to 
Achsan power and who are generally supposed to have 
been coming in between 1100 and 1000 b.c. 

With their coming we trace the completion of a great 
transformation in the culture of Greece, which was being 
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slowly eflfected throughout the Aduean Age with its mixed 
MiiKHm and Nordiem traditions. The Greeks now were 
armed with long iron swords, inm-^inted spears, they 
earned round shields with a cettral boas, and were dressed 
in a full panoply of bronze armour, helmet with crest and 
plume, hauberk of mail, greats on their legs, and a studded 
belt of bronze and leather. Underneath they wore a tunic or 
chiton, which they fastened on the shoulder with a fibula, or 
safety-pin brooch. Ihey rode to battle in chariots. Thus they 
differ in every essential from the people of the Minoan 
period, whose warriors wore nothing but a loin-cloth or 
short breeches, and had no armour but a huge figxu«-of- 
eight or oblong shield made of wicker and leadier, who 
fought mainly with slings and arrows, who scarcely knew 
the horse, whose women were dressed in petticoats with 
flounces and sometimes in dght-fitting bodices narrow at 
the waist, needing no pin or brooch to fasten them. Hie 
i^ean warriors are so depicted on their monuments.* 
Some hints as to their religious beliefs we can gather from 
their different customs of disposing of the dead. For where¬ 
as the A^an race had preserved their dead carefully under¬ 
ground in shafb and domes, pouring in libations of wine or 
blood to feed their hungry ghosts in a dark lower world, 
crowded with powerful sjmts, these Northerners looked 
up to a heaven above, where a Zeus very much like Odin 
ruled the sides with his thuiuferbolt amid a family of war^ 
like gods and goddesses, iriio delighted in the smoke of 
burnt offerings. Wh^ their baizes died their bodies were 
burnt on die pyre and their souls departed to the Isles of the 
Blessed, an earthly Valhalla feasting and fighting. The 
£gean race had at the same time worshipped the powers of 

* Rates 11 (opposite) snd It (p. 4S); compare the lateMvcerasan 
vase on p. SS, wiuch shows diariots and men in tunics, and tne rings 
onp. viiL 
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reproductive Nature in female guise, and inheritance went 
duxMigh females. The Noitiiemers were brave and strong, 
chaste and law-abiding. With than the fadter was un- 
questitaied head of the househdd, l»t die mother wu free 
and honoured. The Northman was an infantry soldier, free 
in his right u a warrior, die Southerner a sailor arith a 
quick intelligoice, a gift for commoee, and a passion for art 
^ beauty. The Northman had one art only, the mutic of 
die harp. The Southerner was mwe truly reUgious—thst is 
to say, he felt die mystery of die unaeen and the thrills of 
devodcoi; the natural world that appealed to him so strongly 
showed itself to his mind under die forms of mysticitm. The 
Northerner was far too much of a moraliat and theologian 
to be an ecstatic devotee. The Southerner had fire and 
genius, the Northerner had caution and self-control. The 
Northman was fair-haired, taU, and ahort-headed. die 
Southron dark-haired, short of stature, and Icaig in the skull. 

In die fusion of these two streams, each of which had so 
much to give and lo much to recrive, lies one secret of the 
Hellaiic people. It would seem that the Northmen came as 
invaders, not merely as immigrants, into the desiraUe 
southern peninsulas. They came as warriors, and took 
wives of the old race, so that the resulting mixture partook 
of the qualities of both. But, as usual in such cases, climate 
and environment gradually mid, and the type reverted in 
long course of time to its original characteristicB. For ■ 
little while in the fifth century thoe was a perfect amalgam, 
and we have a people bold in arms, dean in morality, and 
skilful in high idealistic art But soon the virile element 
deays, vigour declines into indolence, idealism into mere 
sensuous grace and charm, ao diat while the Greeks never 
ceased to be inoomparable oaftsmen and subtle thinkers, 
die nobler elements wluch made them artiats and originatma 
in all departments of intellect gradually fuled di^ 
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These generalisations are supported by the history of 
their two foremost peoples. The Athenians and Jonians 
always claimed to be sons of the soil—that is, to have 
received but a slight intermixture of Northern blood; hence 
they provide the artists, the traders, and the sailors of 
Greece. The Spartans, on the other hand, belonged to the 
Dorian race, the last-comers, and probably the farthest- 
comers, or the most nordierly, of all the invading peoples. 
Ihey show us the power of discipline, they are the land- 
warriors, they honour old age, and they do not seclude 
their women. But as foreigners in an alien land they are the 
first to decay, and Aeir fall is far more sudden and complete. 
They give us no art but music and lyric song. From this 
fact too we get light upon the political conditions of Greece. 
We see why the prevailing polity of Greece, except in 
Athens and the Ionian States, was aristocracy or oligarchy. 
It explains the religion of Greece, die strange mixture of 
celestial anthropomorphism wid) dithonic animism. In a 
sense, too, some such fusion of races represents the whole 
history of Europe. Again and again in history the vigorous 
races have descended upon die cultured ones, and the fusion 
has generally produced great results until the native element 
prevailed. Such was very probably the secret of Roman 
greatness. We ourselves in our fusion of Celt and Saxon 
have a similar ethnic hisUiry. 

HOMER AND THE ACH.(^ANS 

Northern in most of their traits, though conceived as 
inheriting much of the Minoan material culture, are the 
Achseans, the people commemorated in the epics which go 
under the name of Homer. Although, as I have said, they 
had an Olympian hierarchy of gods, their real devotion was 
given to heroes—that is, to deified ancestors of the tribe, 
whose graves, real or imaginary, were the scene of sacrifices 
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and libations. One such hem was iigamemnon, who was 
worshipped at Sparta and elsewhere. Another was Achilles, 
who had the centre of his cult in Hitfiiotis. Tiieir valorous 
deeds were doubtless commemorated in ancient lays. But 
our Homer is not a collection of ballads or folk-songs. It is 
a literary product of such finisli and perfection as to postulate 
centuries of experiment in tlie literary art and the interven¬ 
tion of individual genius of the very highest order. We are 
forced to believe in the existence of a real Homer who set 
himself, as Hesiod did in a different spliere, to collect the 
praises of the heroes and to fashion them into immortal 
verse, grouping the various heroes into one Panhellenic 
army under the leadership of Agamemnon in a great ex¬ 
pedition, almost certainly an echo of real history, against 
the city of Troy. But it has been thought by many writers 
that our Iliad and Odyssey are not the untouched composi¬ 
tion of a single brain. Not only is the story of the Iliad far 
too incoherent—warriors killed in one book, fighting cheer¬ 
fully in the next, a huge wall and fosse round the Greek 
camp appearing and disappearing unaccountably; not only 
is the original plot of the Wrath of Achilles forgotten and 
obscured in later books; not only b the Odyssey in style and 
diction visibly later than die main part of the Iliad; but it is 
possible to trace a progressive vaiiation in customs and 
ideas, with subsequent interpolation and expurgation, 
throughout. And it must not be forgotten that the ancients 
applied the term “Homer” to a vast body of epic matter of 
which our Iliad and Odyssey are cmly a part We are asked 
to conclude that many successive g^erations of bards had 
worked over the original nucleus. Tliese Homeridse, or 
“sons of Homer”, must have included several men of 
genius among their number, but they were all trained in a 
noble school. They were, as has been said, hymning the 
prabes of their patrons' henric ancestors. Hiey were deal- 
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ing with a great mass of traditional material, much of which 
is undoubtedly of great antiquity, and it is curious bow 
successfully they avoided anachronisms and obeyed the epic 
convention. Thus the Dorians, except for a single over¬ 
sight, are studiously ignored; writing, coined money, and 
sculpture are avoided. Habits of andent barbarism like 
human sacriflce, pois<med arrows, and the ill-treatment of 
the dead have been carefully expunged, though the sharp 
eye of modem critidsm can detect the traces of expurgation. 
Although the poet is living in the Iron Age and is well 
aware that iron weapons are the usual implements of war, 
he conventionally repr^ents his heroes as “smiting with 
the bronze’*. All the named heroes, being somebody's 
tribal god and somebody’s ancestor, have to receive die 
tide of king, although in the Iliad they are but captains in 
Agamemnon's army. A patriarchal monarchy is conceived 
as the normal form of government; yet some parts of the 
poems seem to betray an «:quaintance with oligarchy or 
aristocracy. The tradition may be true which says that 
Homer was not edited in our “authorised" version until 
the tyranny of Peisistratus at Athens in the sixth century. 

How far, then, are we justified in using the Homeric 
poems as material for historyl They tell us almost nothing 
of the history of the comparatively late age at which they 
assumed their final form; but recent research has made it 
probable that they embody a very large mass of historical 
matter concerning the A^eans of the Heroic Age. The 
traditions are so dearly defined in the poet's mind, the 
genealo^es and chronological points so sharply delimited, 
the material objects can be so exactly paralleled from recent 
discoveries, that we can only ccmclude that the greater part 
of the poems has been religiously handed down from 
Achaean times by generations of ba^s. These bards knew 
that the world they lived In was not the world of their art, 
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and abstained as far as possible from alluding to it; their 
duty was to preserve the mem<xy ofthe great days of old— 
the palaces gleaming with gdd; die mighty kings and fair- 
limbed women who once walked this earth. 

THE SHIELD OP ACHILLES 

The description of the shield of Adiilles in the eighteenth 
book of the Iliad may be selected as a epical piece of un¬ 
conscious background. It gives us a picture of Greek life 
which must be natural, sirKe neidier dramatic nor religious 
motives interfere to distort it. The writer is clearly describ* 
ing a round shield with concentric xmes of ornament, such 
as are found on Phcenician bowls of later date. The pictures 
are conceived as inlaid in various metals, gold, tin, silver, 
and " kyanos ", or blue glass; in fact the poet is describing 
in every detail the technique of the wonderful inlaid daggers 
from Mycenae,* although sudi weapons had ceased to be 
made for many hundreds of years. But obviously an ideal- 
isingpoet in describing such objects of art permits his imagi¬ 
nation to excel anything that be has ever seen or heard of. 
Besides, it was wrought by the Ume god Hephestus, and 
the gods do not make armour such as you can buy at the 
shop. 

First he made a shield great and nu^i^, decorating it In every 
part, and round it he threw a bright, threefold, gleaming rim, 
and a silver baldric therefrom. Ihere were five folds of the 
shield, and on it he set many desi^ widi skilful craftsmanship. 

On it he wrought earth and sky and sea, and an unwearied sun 
and a waxing moon, and at it were all the signs wherewith 
heaven is crowned, the Pleiades and (he Hyades and the might of 
Orion, and the Bear, wbidi they sumaine the Wain, which 
revolves in the same place and watches Orion, and alone hu no 
part in the baths of Ocean. 

And on it he put two cities of mortal men, two frir dties. In 
• Plate II (p.4«). 
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one ^re were mimages and feasts. They were canning the 
brides from their chambers through the city with gleaming 
torches, and loud rose the marriage-smigs. The youths were 
dancing in a ring, and among them the flutes and lyres made 
their music. The women stood admiring, every one at her porch. 
But the men were gathered together in the maricet-place. There 
a strife had arisen: two suitors were striving about the price of a 
man slain. One claimed to have paid in full, and he was appealing 
to the people, but the other reAised to uice anything. ^ both 
had hurried to have trial before an umpire. Crowds of backers 
stood around each to cheer dtem on, and there were the heralds 
keeping the crowd in order. The old men sat upon polished 
stones in a holy circle with staves of loud-voiced heralds in their 
hands. With these they would arise in turn to give their judg¬ 
ments. There in the midst lay two talents of gold to give to the 
man who should speak the roost righteous sentence of them all. 

But round the other city two amiiea of warriors bright in mail 
were set. And there was a division of counsel among them 
whether to destroy it utterly or to divide up into two shares all 
the store that the lovely dtadd cmtained. The besieged would 
not yet yield, but were arming in seoet for an ambush. Their 
dear wives and uuioeenc children stood upon the wall to guard it, 
and in their company were the mni of age. So the warriors were 
marching out, and there were their leaders, Ares and Pallas 
Athene, golden both widi golden raiment, both fair and tall, 
armed like gods, a conspicuous pair, for the hosts about them 
were smaller. But when they came to the place where they had 
dedded to make the ambush, in a river-bed, where there was a 
watering-place for every beast, they sat down there wrapped in 
their shiny bronze. Then some way oif two scouts of the army 
were posted to watch when they might see sheep and oxen with 
curling horns. And there wot beasts moving along, with two 
herdsmen following that took their pleasure with pan-pipes, for 
they suspected no guile. But their enemy who htd watdied Aem 
leapt upon them, and swiftly cut off the herds of kine and fair 
flems of white sheep, and they slew the shepherds also. But the 
besiegers, when they heard ^ din of battle rising among the 
kine, from their seats before the tribunes leapt upon high- 
stepping horses to pursue, and swifrly they approadied. Taking 
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rank there bj the binke of the rivov they fought and tmote one 
another widi bronze-tipped speara, and Strife mingled with 
them, and the din of battle ujuttse, and niinoua Fate was diere 
taking one man {reshly wounded and another widiout a wound 
and another already dead and dragging them away by the feet in 



Marriage Procession. From a I^zia in (he Britiah Museum 


the noise of battle, and her about her shoulders was dappled 

with the blood of men. They mingled like living men and fought 
and dragged away the bodies of dieir dead comrades. 

Also he wrought thereon a soft fallow, a fat ploughland, a 
broad field of thm ploughings. Many p!(»jghmen were driving 
their teams up and down in it And whenever they came to the 
baulk of the field at the end of their tuin a man came forward 
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with a cup of boney-cweet wine in hit hand* and proflfered it. So 
they kept wheeling among the ridges, inzious to reach the 
bai^ of the deep fallow, which grew dark behind them, and, 
gold though it was, looked as if it had been ploughed, so very 
wondrous was the craft. 

There too he put a princely demesne, wherein hired labourers 
were reaping with aharp skUes in their hands, some swathes 
were falling thick and fast to eard) along the furrow, and the 
binders were tying others in bands. There stood the three 
binders close at hand, and behind ran the gleaner-boys carrying 
the com in armfuls and busy in attendance. A king with his 
sceptre stood in silence among them on the furrow rejoicing in 
his heart. Some way oft* heralds were laying a feast under an 
oak-tree. They had sacrificed a great ox and were busy with it, 
while the women were sprinkling white barby meal in plenty for 
the harvesters' supper. 

On it also he wrought a virteyard heavy-bden with grapes, 
beautifully wrought in gold. Upon it were the black bunches, 
and the vineyard waa set widi rilver poles throughout; round it 
he drove a trench of iyanos and a waU of tin: a single causeway 
led to it whereby the pickera walked when they gathered in the 
vintage. Maids and youths were carrying the honey-sweet ftuit 
in woven baskets, and in the midst a boy played a lovely tune on 
a high-pitched lyre, singing thereto wi^ his dainty voice the 
Unus-aong, whib die real kept time with stamping of feet and 
leaping and aong and ahrieking. 

On it he made a herd of atraight^iomed oxen. The cows were 
fashioned of gold and tin; lowir^ they passed from the midden to 
the pasture by a plashing river and by a shivering reed-bed. Four 
cowherds of gold marched alcs^ with the kine, and nine swift- 
footed dogs fbllowed them. But amcmg the foremost kine two 
dreadful lions were holding a deep-voiced bull. He was being 
dragged away bellowing loudly, but the dogs and the hinds were 
after him. The two liona had tom the hide of the great bull, and 
were greedily devouring the entraib and the dark blood, whib 
the cowherds followed, vainly ^Nirring on the swift hounds. But 
they, forsooth, instead of bidng the liwu, kept turning back; 
they would run up close to bark at them and then flee away. 

On it the far-famed Crippb made a sheepfold in a bir valby, 
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t big fold of white sheep, and steadings and huts and roofed huts 
and pens. 

Ch it the far^amed Cripple fashioned a dancing-floor like that 
which Dadalus of old wrought in feoad Cnossoa for Ariadne 
of the lovely tresses. Therein youdis and maidens costly to woo 
were dancing, holding one anodter by foe wrist. The maids 
had fine linen veils, and the youfos had weli-woven tunics with 
faint gloss of oil. The maids had fur garlands cn their heads, and 
the men had golden swords hanging from silver baldrka. Some¬ 
times they would trip it lightly with cunning feet, as when a 
potter aits and tries the wheel foat fia between his hands to see 
whether it will run. But sometimes they advanced in lines to¬ 
wards one another, and a great company stood round foe lovely 
dance delighted, and among them a holy bard sang to his lyre, 
and among the dancers two tumblers led foe meuure, twirling in 
foe midst. 

And on it he put foe great might of foe River Ocean along the 
edge of foe rim of the dosely wrou^t alueld. 

So then when he had fashioned a great and mighty shield he 
fashioned also a breastplate brighter foao foe beam of fire, and 
he fashioned him a itrong helmet, fitting the temples, richly 
dight, and on it put a crest, and he made him greaves of pliant 
tin. 

I trust that the reader may be able to catch some glimpse 
of the picture even through the bald prose of translation. 
We are now in Europe for certain. It might be in Dorset- 
alure or Bavaria or Auvergne or Tuscany that these women 
come to their doors to watch the weddings go past, these 
honest ploughmen drain their beakers, and these weary 
harvesters look forward to the harvest supper. To this day 
you may see the peasants of Greece dancing in rings and 
lines, with ^le acrobats to lead them, just as they danced 
on the shield of Achillea. History goes on its pompx>us way, 
leaving the peasant unaltered and foe ways of country life 
unchanged. 
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KINGS AND GODS 

TTie poet even here, not wholly oblivious of the courtly 
drdes to whom he w»a singing, has, indeed, brought in a 
"king". But it ia a poor sort of Basileus who stands there 
among the clods rejoicing in his heart. He and his ancestral 
sceptre cut rather a foolish figure among 

The reapers, rea|mg early 
In among the bearded barley. 

The truth is, of course, that he’s a king in buckram. He is 
only a country squire with a pedigree, dressed up as a 
Basileus to suit the cemvention of die epic. Such too are the 
"kings” of the Odyssey. There the story requires that 
Odysseus shall be King of Ithaca and that his faithful wife 
shall be maintaining his throne in his absence. But the poet 
or poets were so little accustomed to the ways of kings that 
they constantly forget the political importance of Penelope 
and apeak as if it were only a question of the jointure of a 
comely widow. Eumteus die swineherd extols the wealth of 
Odysseus by saying that no other in Ithaca had so much. 
They were already in the habit of regarding the market¬ 
place as the political focus of the State. So in the town of 
Scheria "King" Alcinous goes forth daily to the council 
with the twelve other "renowned kings". Odysseus their 
visitor prays that this "king" and his "queen" may be so 
blessed by the gods that they may leave to their children 
" the substance in their halls, and whatever dues of honour 
the people have rendered unto him”. And the "princess" 
goes out in a mule-cart with the washing. On the stage of 
the epic the king is, Indeed, a great and mighty ruler. We 
are often reminded how fearful is the wrath of kings. The 
king says, according to a quotation of Aristotle, that he 
has power of life and death. He gives away cities that do 
not belong to him. He inherits "his sceptre and his 
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dooms” from Zeus and a long line of ancestors. But he 
cannot live up to these exalted precisions. He debates 
policy in the market-place with the other kings (who are 
often called elders by mistake, though they are young and 
lusty as an eagle), and matters are settled by the acclama¬ 
tion of the masses. It is the orator who sways the crowds. 
By occasional slips of the t<mgue diese divine kings are 
spoken of as a greedy class, just as diey are in Hesiod. As 
for the "dooms" that they receive by inspiration from 
Zeus, they make no practi(^ use of them, justice, as we 
saw on our Shield, isreally administered by the elders in the 
agora. A careless line (k the Odyssey tells of "the hour 
when a man rises from the assembly and goes home to 
supper, a man who judges the many quarrels of the young 
men that go to him for judgment". There is no single 
example of a king aaing as judge in Hcrnier, and though the 
king pretends to give away cities he sometimes humbly 
accepts the gift of an acre or two from the citizens for 
services rendered. There is, indeed, one celebrated passage 
of the Iliad where monardiy is apparently extolled; but the 
attentive reader will discern that it is in the language not of 
primitive patriarchal conditiems, butofa partisan of aristo¬ 
cracy or tyranny rebuking the presumption of radical de- 
magogy. ItisinthesecondbookoftheIliad. Agamemnon 
had bidden the Greeks prepare far flight from Troy. It was 
only a ruse to try their temper, but it succeeded all too well, 
for the people hastily took him at hb word. Now Odysseus 
b bidden by the goddess Athena to hurry down and stop 
them. 

He went to meet Agamemnon, son of Atreus, and took from 
him his ancestral aceptre, ever indestnictibie, wherewith he 
went dovrn to the ships of the Inzen-shirted Acheans. Whenso¬ 
ever he met a king or man cf marie, him he would approach and 
check with soft words. "Sr, it befits not to terrify thee like a 
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coward; nay, sit thee down, and make the rest of the host sit 
also, for thou knowest not ytt the mind of the son of Atreus. 
Now he it but trying the sons of the Adueans; soon he will smite 
them, and mighty is the wrath (^god-nurtured kings. Honour is 
his from Zeus, ^ Zeus of (mtnsel loves him.” 

But when he saw a man of the people shouting, him he would 
smite with his sceptre and chide with a word. “Sir, sit quiet and 
hear the speech of others, who are better than thou. Thou art 
unwarlike and cowardly, thou art of no account in war or in 
counciL We cannot all be kii^ here, we Achasans; many-lord- 
ship is not good. Let one be lord, tme king, to whomsoever the 
son of Kronos of crooked counsel has given the sceptre and the 
dooms that he may be king among them." 

Thus he went through the host, lording it; and they hurried 
back to the meeting-place from their ships and tents with a noise 
as when a wave of the thundering sea crasheth on the mighty 
shore and the deep resounds. 

The others then sat down and took place on the benches, but 
Theriites alone still brawled with unmeasured words—he who 
wu full of disorderly speech for idle and unseemly striving 
against kings. 

He was ^e ugliest man that came to Troy. He was bandy¬ 
legged and lame, and his two shoulders were humped andcramp^ 
upon his breast. Above, his head was peaked, and a scanty 
stubble sprouted upon it. He was the bitterest foe to Achilles 
and to Odysseus, and ever he was reviling them. Then too he 
cried out shrill words of reproadi against divine Agamemnon. 
But the Achsans were horribly wrodi with him, and hated him 
in their hearts.... 

Thus he spake reviling Aj^unemnon, the shepherd of the 
people. But divine Odysseus qukddy stood beside him, and 
scowling rebuked him with a grievous word. “Thersites, heed¬ 
less of speech, shrill ranter dut thou art, be still and dare not 
alone to strive with lungs, for I ay that there is no creature 
worse than thou, of all tlut came udth the sons of Atreus to 
Ilium."... 

Thus he spake, and smote Mm with his sceptre on the midriff 
and the shoulders. But be hunched himself up and a big tear fell 
from him, and a blood-red weal rose up from his back under the 
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goldai sceptre. So he sst down snd trembled, looked helpless, 
and wiped away a tear in his pain, and they, for all their anger, 
laughed sweetly at him. And thus a man would say, looking at 
his neighbour, “Lo, now! Verily Odysseus hath done a thousand 
good deeds both in discovering good counsel and in leading the 
battle, but now this is far his best deed among the Aigives, in 
that he hath checked this word-spatterii^ maker of mischief from 
his rantings. Never again, I weoi, will his ambitious heart stir 
him up to revile kings widi words ie{uroof.*' 

Thersites is not a produce of simple undeveloped mon* 
archy; the poet who drew this portrait had seen the mob- 
orator in his native agora. Thersites, tt has been said, is the 
only private in the army. He is the only man who is named 
without a patronymic. And yet modem research has shown 
that even Thersites had an ancient cultus as a demigod in 
Sparta. So true is it that all the figures o( the epic stage are 
figures of tribal ancestor-worship. 

That is why the real gods come so badly out of the epics. 
They are the only immoral people In Homer; they cheat and 
lie, they smack and squabble. Peibaps we do not expect 
much decency from Zeus or Aphrodite, but even the stately 
Hera herself alternates between die crafty courtesan and the 
scolding fish-wife. And yet Homer is the “Bible of the 
Greeks “1 Herodotus said, and said truly, that it was Hesiod 
and Homer who assigned to the gods their names, distri¬ 
buted their honours and functkms, and settled their ap¬ 
pearance and characteristics. In after-times Homer was 
the universal primer of education. It is extremely probable 
that Homer and Hesiod selected certain deities out of a vast 
number for special honour as members of the Olympian 
family. Why in the world, then, did not Homer honour 
them? Various explanations have been given. The old ex¬ 
planation was that this is the naive expression of primitive 
anthropomorphism, which makes gods in the likeness of 
men, enlarging the human vices as well as the virtues. But 
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no one who really studies Homer can believe in a theory 
which makes him simjJe and childlike. Homer's ridicule of 
the gods is not the unsophisticated laughter of a child or a 
savage. It is to be nodoed that it is only some of the gods 
who come badly out of the Homeiic theology. No figure 
could be lovelier than that of dte sea-goddess, Thetis, or 
more dignified than Pallas Adiena, or more ethereal than 
Iris, the ambassadress of heavoL Sir W. Ridgeway's belief 
that Homer was written by a ban) of the old race honouring 
his Achsean masters might explain the mordant raillery of 
Northern gods as of Zeus by Hera. But then Aphrodite, 
who is the worst treated of all, would seem to be actually a 
form of the Nature-goddess of Crete, ever accompanied 
with doves in Cretan ait. It is just the /^gean naturalism 
which is excluded from Homeric religion. There is nothing 
to connect even Iris with the rainbow. My own explanation 
would be that hero-worship is Homer's main concern. So 
many of his heroes claim descent from Zeus by so many 
mothers that Zeus cannot be endowed with monogamic 
morality. The gods can look after themselves: it is the 
heroes who require the assistance of the bard. I believe, 
too, in Professor Gilbert Murray’s suggestion that in these 
passages of impiety we have the intervention of the later 
Ionic spirit of rationalism. As surii passages are widely 
diffused over the Iliad we should have to place their com¬ 
position in the ninth centtiry b.c. 

Once you abandon the absurd beliefin Homer's "primitive 
simplicity" and admit, what is now certain, that the ejne 
poets could consciously ardiaise their story, omitting all 
reference to events and customs whkh seemed to them too 
modem to fit in with the divine race of heroes, just as 
Malory does with the Arthurian knights, there is no objec¬ 
tion to believing that large parts of Homer were written in 
the ninth century. Of course, as have said above, there 
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an much older traditions and older fragments of epic poetry 
embedded in our Iliad and Odyssey. No real violence is 
done to ancient tradition bringing th^ poems down to 
the verge of historical times, for Homer and Hesiod were 
generally regarded as contemporaries in antiquity. In the 
dvUisation depicted by Hom^ we oftai observe a conflict 
between the traditions and coivattions handed down from 
the Achaean age and the practices current when the poems 
as we now have them were composed. Take the armour for 
another example. Although, as has been said, the heroes 
generally "smite with the bronze" and their shields are 
sometimes "like a tower" and "reaching to the feet" and 
"girding the body", as on the monuments of Mycene and 
Crete, yet in the ordinary thought of the poets the swords 
are undoubtedly of iron, since the cut is commoner than the 
thrust and you do not cut with a sword of bronze, and the 
shields are "drcular", "equal every way", "bossed", and 
"like the moon". Sometimes, as in the case of the shield of 
Achilles, or the shield of Agamemncm. they are adorned 
with a blazon. In fact, the Homeric warrior sometimes is 
conceived as an /Cgean of flte purest Cretan type, and ebe* 
where is dressed and equipped exactly like the hoplite of 
Greek history. As regains his methods of lighting, the epic 
convention naturally requires a series of duels in order to 
show the individual prowess of die heroes; and, indeed, the 
various episodes of the Iliad are hfoelled as "The Prowess 
of Diomede", "The Prowess of M«ielaus", and so forth. 
But at the back of the poet’s mind there constantly appears 
an ordinary Greek combat between two lines of warriors. 
Agamemnon once divides the host up info companies, tribe 
with tribe and brotherhood with brotherhood. Finally, 
placing Homer late we avoid die absurdi^ of supposing that 
a literary form so exquisite and elaborate as the epic should 
have sprung out of nothing in tinm of violent unrest, of 
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invasions, migrations, and ceaseless strife. A priori any one 
would say that lyric poetry must precede epic, as it has done 
in Qigland. Greek tradition places Orpheus, the father of 
lyric song, before Homer. iWe would be nothing surpris¬ 
ing in placing the early ekg^ac poetry on the same chrono- 
logical level as the earliest hexameters. That the ordinary 
forms of lyric verse already existed in Homeric times we 
can see, if we read the poems attentively. The boy sings his 
vintage song of the death of Linus. At the burial of Hector 
there are bards to sing dirges. There is reference to the 
Hymenseus, or wedding-song. There were banquet songs 
too: in the First Iliad they sing all day long over their cups. 
Bards like Demodocus sing of the loves of the gods. Thus 
there is ample evidence that all the common forms of Greek 
lyric poetry preceded the epic, and that Homer did not 
spring into existence ready>made out of the void, 

ART OF THE EPIC PERIOD 
And now the question aris» as to what sort of art we are 
to match with the poetry of Homer. It was the desire to 
^ve some literary equivdent for the glorious art of Mycene 
and Cnossos which led Schliemann and his school to equate 
it with Homer; and die remarkable resemblance of some of 
the objects Homer describes to those discovered at Mycenae 
has compelled modem scholars to suppose a tradition link¬ 
ing the Homeric poems to die Bronze Age. Doubtless 
luatoric Crete had its literature. But that has all perished, 
unless the undecipherable written tablets should chance to 
yield us something. We must realise that great literature 
can coexist with crude art. Tliere is no great art in &igland 
to correspond with ^lakespeare, Miltcm, or Shelley. 
Language being the easiest medium of artistic expression, 
literature commonly develops earlier dian the graphic or 
(dastic arts. We must therefore be prepared for the shodc of 
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finding that Homer belongs to die same period as a very 
ugly and inartistic decorative style on the vases and most 
rudimentary and primitive forms of plastic art, with a com¬ 
plete absence of monumental art, soilpture and architecture. 
The pages of Homer do not really lead us to expect any¬ 
thing else. Sculpture is scarcely iDoitioned in Homer. Th^ 
is only caie temple statue, and that is the statue of Athena at 
Troy, of which we are told that tite Trojan women used to 
lay a richly embroidered robe upon its knees. We are 
probably, then, to conceive a rude seated figure of wood or 
stone such as we find at tiie earliest stages of Greek 
sculpture; but sculpture in Greece begins far later than the 
poems of Homer and we can scarcely use any surviving 
object to illustrate the Homeric conception of a temple 
statue. 

Beyond this there are some obvioi^y imaginary figures 
in Homer, such as the golden torch-bearers in the fairyland 
of Pheacia, but nothing that we can call sculpture. Also 
there are many minor “olyects virpie", such as the 
drinking'Cjp of Nestor and the tvooch of Odysseus, some 
of which are matched by the relics of tite Mycenaean tombs; 
but of course cups and jewels lA gold were still preserved 
from the older civilisatica], or titeir descriptions may have 
been traditionally preserved, and notably enough such 
ol^ecta are always accounted (or: eitiier Hephaestus has 
wrought them, or they have been handed down u heir¬ 
looms, or brought 1^ the Sidmians over the sea. Homer 
does not take his art for granted. He uses the potter's 
wheel in similes, but the <»]y art he really describes is that 
of tapestry-weaving, the dome^ art carried on by all his 
ladies. Thus Helen employs herself at Troy in weaving 
figures of warriors into her web, and Andromache weaves 
Sowers into hers. What pattern Penelope wove into her 
everlasting shroud is known only to those who know what 
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song the sirens sang, ApproiviAte to this prominence of the 
textile art is the sQ'ie of ornamentation desaibed, as we 
have read, upon the shield of Achilles. This reminds us of 
the long lines of descriptive fn^es found in Assyrian 
palaces at a later date, and for a reconstruction of the shield 
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we might well compare the metal work of Phcenida or 
Crete of the early Iron Age. 

The typical piquets of the age when Homer sung are 
the painted vases of the ninth and eighth centuries, in what 
is called by modem arclueoiogists the Geometric style, 
because the whole body of the vase is divided into bands 
and panels by strips of zigzag cwnament. The finest j^ase of 
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the Geometric style is spedally named after the Dij^Ion 
Gate at Athens, because huge vases of a certain type were 
found in great numbers in die andent cemetery of Athens in 
that neighbourhood. The subject of diese vases is generally 
funereal. We see the body laid out upon the bier and the 
mourners indicating their grief 1^ laying their hands upon 
their heads. The figures are rendered in conventional 
diagrams. To my taste they are almost repulsive. Not 
only is the drawing of the figures careless and clumsy, but 
the spirit of the whole thing is ugly. The fidgety nerves of 
the ardst trying to fill every comer with some sort of 
scrawl, scraping meaningless emblems even between the 
legs of his horses, wearies the eye of the spectator. His 
designs have no correspondence whatever with the form of 
his material, any more than the modem house-decorator’s 
friezes and dados properly belong to die four flat surfaces of 
his walls. The vital (qualities of good Greek art are self- 
control, the subordination of the artist to his work, and the 
perfect adapution of die artistic form to the subject under 
treatment. The Dipylon s^le does violence to all these 
canons of good taste.* There must be an explanation. 

It is easy to see that the omamentaticm of a Dipylon vase 
is borrowed from an alien technique. Pottery never re¬ 
quired the artist to divide his field up into parallel bands 
with borders and fringes. It is clearly from needlework, 
embroidery, or tapestry that this style is borrowed. You 
can see the stitches and die threads in many of the patterns. 
Primitive tapestry is necessarily linear, geometrical, and 
rectangular. 

* Yet the positive achievcnienta of due art muat not be under- 
eatiinated. Compare the top^ieavj florid vaaea of late Mycerueao 
times (page S4); observe how the Dipylon artiathaa righted the oalance, 
how the decoration is better fitted to its |4aoe <« the vaae; and in the 
funeral acenes surety there is lometiung essmtially Greek in the ability 
to tell a human story witii the simfdest of means. 
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Now the whole thing becomes dear. Greece is dominated 
by a masculine race of warriors inartistic by ancestral tradi¬ 
tion. Music they have always loved. They are generous 
patrons to the banl who sings the praises of their ancestors. 
They like a prettily designed brooch or golden cup. But 
there are no patrons for the other arts. While their lords are 
fighting hard and drinking deep the women are perpetually 
at their looms. The cmly arts that flourish are the textile 
arts, and they are largely modelled on Asiatic imported 
fabrics. The potter is a wretched, despised slave, probably 
of the old race. He has lost all his manhood and most of his 
taste, he gets no enoouragement to make his dieap pots 
beautiful, and he has no models for design except the 
patterns of tapestry or metalwork. All the beautiful earthen¬ 
ware of Cnossos and Kamires is broken or buried under 
the ground. 

Yet even the IMpyltm style gradually improved. While 
still retaining its Geometric character, vase-painting im¬ 
proves in drawing and colour, until in early Attic work like 
the famous Francois vase* we reach designs of considerable 
beauty. Here the horse becomes the favourite animal type. 
When the potters advance far enough they begin to deal 
with scenes of heroic legend and mythology, carefully 
labelling their heroes with their names. The Gorgon, which 
often figures in Homer, as <m the shield of Agamemncm and 
the egis of Athene, b^ins to be an art type in the Dipylon 
period; so do the sphinx and grififin, which, curiously 
enough, do not appear in our Homer. 

THE HERO’S HOME 

In Crete art dwelt in palaces; in classical Greece it 
haunted the market-i^ace and the temple. For the present 
art is confined to the home. If we may judge by the chann- 
• PUtcf IS (p. «6) and 14 (p. 67). 
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ing "interior” pictures wind) Homer most skilfully intro* 
duces as a counterfoil to the evoiasting clash of arms in the 
Iliad, domestic life was at its ridtest and best in the age of 
the epics. Everyone has been strudc with the dignified and 
important part played by women in Homer, contrasted wth 
their sedusion and neglect in iusmrical Greece. No one but 
Shakespeare has given us so charming a aeries of feminine 
portraits as Andromache, Helo), Poielope, Nausicaa, 
Thetis, and Calypso. The ing«iious Samuel Butler actually 
attempted to prove that the Odyssey was written by a 
woman, so sympathetic is the poet's insight into the 
feminine point of view. But the same is equally true of the 
Iliad; and, indeed, the respect fw womoi becomes part of 
the heroic tradition even in Atric tragedy, so that the 
audience in the theatre of Athens must have seen the 
heroines on their stage acting with a freedom and treated 
with a deference which was quite alien to dteir own homes. 

But even at this, its highest point, the domesticity of 
Greek life falb far short of modem ideas, and the dignity of 
the heroes’ wives is somewhat illusory. Possibly the in¬ 
consistencies are due once more to tlte many hands and 
many successive generations whid) have had dteir part in 
building up the epic. Certainly,formonogamists, the matri¬ 
monial ideas of the heroes are far from exclusive. Aga¬ 
memnon announces hb intention of taking Chryseb home, 
for he likes her better than his deiur wife Clytsmnestra, 
and makes no seaet of the position she is to occupy. He 
does aaually take Cassandra home to his wife. In the 
Odyssey, too, we get a hint of arrangements decidedly 
Orient^ in what Penelope says about her son and the fif^' 
handmaidens. Again, there u a singular contrast between 
the tender conjugal devotion of Hector and Andromache, or 
Odysseus and Penelope, and the extraordinary callousness 
sometimes indicated with regard to feminine ^arnu. It b 
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often remarked as an instance of Homer’s subde^ that he 
nowhere describes the beauty of Helen, whose face 

launched a thousand ships 
And shook the topless towers of Ilium, 

tmly indicating it by making die oM men of Troy look at her 
as she walks past and say to one another, *' No wonder that 
the Greeks and Trojans should suffer pain so long for such a 
woman. Her countenance is wondrous like the immortal 
goddesses”. 'These tradltums of die power of love and 
beau^ must belong to the original epic story; for the whole 
plot of the Iliad, so far as it has a plot, turns on the beauty 
of Helen, as the whole plot of the Odyssey depends on the 
love of Odysseus for his wife and the constancy of Penelope. 
Thus both epics have a basis which might be the foundation 
of modem romantic fiction. Nevertheless, the spirit of 
romance is as completely absent from Homer as it is from 
all true Greek art and literature. Though Agamemnon is 
very angry at losing Chryseis he has no love for her. 
Odysseus simply gets tired of die lovely nymph Calypso, 
and parts from the charming Nausicaa without a pang. 
Such shocks as these are ccwistantly in store for the modem 
reader, who is fed upon romance in die nursery. 

If we look at the houses in which the domestic scenes of 
Homer are set we shall find diat they are of a simplicity in 
strong contrast with the elaborate palaces of Crete or 
'Iiryns; and this in spite of die obvious intention of the bard 
to depict them on a scale of heroic magnificence. 'Iliey are 
mainly built of wood. The palace of Paris consists of three 
parts—tAofefflor, ddma, and auk. Hie thalamos is die private 
part of the house, end contains the marriage-bed of the 
royal couple. The dAnu, or mtgaron, is the public hall for 
meals and receptions. The auk is the court with colonnades 
surrounding it. Priam had a large family: fifty sons slept 
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with tiieir wives in fifty thaUmai of polished stcme built 
outside fail court, while his daughters slept ttdtb their 
husbands in twelve roofed chambers within ^ court The 
palace of Odysseus is more elaborate, sod is so intended, for 
the disguised wanderer says: “Verily, this is the fiUr house 
of Odysseus, and easily may it be Icnown and distinguished 
even among many. For thm ia building beyond building, 
and the court of the house ia cunningly wrought with a wall 
and copings, and there are weQ-fitdng double doMv". 
Standing outside the front door he can perceive by the amell 
of roast meat that there is a banquet going on. No great 
magnificence here. In front of the “well-fitting doors” 
there ia a heap of manure, widi an aged hound aslMp upon 
it (a similar dung-heap, it may be remarked, graces the 
courtofthepalaceofPriaminTroyQQr). Inside the doors 
there is the megaron, where die banquet is going on. 
Odysseus sits down on the ashen threshold, leaning against 
a pillar of cypress wood, spedally commended for its 
straightness. Telemachus takes a lump of meat, “ as much 
as his two hands can grasp", and a ^ole loaf out of the 
fair basket, and Odysseus (who is di^uised as a beggar) 
devours it on his dirty wallet as be sits on the threshold. 
This threshold under the portico of die hall is die regular 
meeting-place of beggars, and it is there that strangers are 
put to sleep. Within the hall there is an upper Camber 
where Penelope sleeps and lives widi her maidens. The 
wooers set up three braziers in die hall give them light, 
and heap them with wood and pine^ands; consequently 
the hall is so full of smoke that the weapons have to be 
removed to a store-room to keep them useful. Odysseus, 
sleeping in the “prodomos" of ^ ball, can hear a remaik 
made by one of the twelve grinding-women who have their 
hand-mills in the house next door. Under die same echoing 
colonnade where Odysseus sleeps goats and catde are 
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tethered by day. The walls of the hall itself are of wood, the 
ceiling is of wood, and the floor is of stamped earth, for it is 
cleaned mth a spade, and fires are raked out of the braziers 
on to the floor. As for die bridal chamber, Odysseus had 
built it himself with stone, and it contained a marvellous bed 
wrought by the hero out of a living olive-tree. Finally, 
there was a rather obscure posttm-gate set high in the wall 
of the hall above a stone threshold, and opening on to an 
open gallery. Thus the feature of the house of Odysseus is 
that it is of two stories; otherwise it consists, as usual, of 
three parts—hall, court, and chamber. 

Our learned archaeologists have been setting their in¬ 
tellects to the task of making these Homeric houses fit in 
with the palaces of Mycerne and Tiryns, but they have 
found it hard work. They have had to admit that the palace 
of Odysseus is a good deal simpler than the meanest of the 
iCgean palaces. And yet there can be no doubt that our 
poet knew traditionally of a long-past time when his heroes 
dwelt in splendours sudi as we should find in Mycenae and 
Tiryns. When it came to the details of everyday life, then, 
and only then, liis imagination to some extent failed him. 
What sheuld we diink of a novelist who professed to write 
about duchesses and described them as sitting in sumptuous 
front parlours? Surely we know the explanation. It is 
hopeless to attempt to synchronise the Homeric Age with 
the ages of £gean palaces. Homer lived in an altogether 
lower civilisation as regards wealth and comfort. Just as we 
saw that his “kings” were wily country squires, so his 
“palaces” are no more dian farmhouses, with all their 
picturesque squalor and simplid^. Dirt and magnificence 
may go hand in hand, as in our own mediseval halls, but in 
the Homeric civilisation the magnificence is only in the 
memories stored up in the poet’s heart. 
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HESIODS WORLD 

Hesiod is the Cinderella of Greek poets, neglected alike 
by editors and schoolboys. And yet <»ce he stood on a level 
with Homer. He is in reali^ the complement of Homer, 
and no picture of the Greek Middle Ages can be complete 
without him. The Parian Marble sets Hesiod thirty years 
earlier than Homer, Herodotus platxs them both about 
850-800 B.c. Hesiod's jvindpal works are two, the " Works 
and Days " and the "Generations of Gods” or " Theogony 
The "Works and Days” is generally supposed to be a 
treatise on husbandry, but it seems to be in origin a letter of 
remonstrance to a wicked brother, Perses, who had ousted 
Hesiod from his property. The letter is embroidered freely 
with morals, maxims, and examines from mythology. 
Parses is exhorted to practise industry and good fanning, 
for which some proverbial bints are given. Cut tlie main 
purport of this curious jumble is the reiteration of com* 
plaints gainst the " bribenievouring kings "—always in the 
plural—who have given a corrupt judgment against the 
poet on his brother's lawsuit. No one pretends to see real 
monarchy or anything but oUgardiy in Hesiod, yet his 
rulers arc called ^aoiXeT$, just as are Homer’s. The''Work8 
and Days” contains also the earliest versions of two most 
famous legends which together make up the Greek story of 
creation, the story of how Prometheus stole fire from heaven 
and the story of Pandora, the Eve of Greek mythology. The 
chief interest for modem readers lies in a very quaint and 
curious list of taboos and some personal reminiscences 
which form, I suppose, the oldest jnece of autobiography in 
existence. He has already described seafaring as a veiy 
disagreeable business, to be avoided if possible; he now 
advises his brother to "wait for a seasonable sailing day, 
and when it comes, then drag down diy swift ship to the sea. 
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and have a fit cargo stowed away on it, that thou mayest 
return home with even as my father and thine, most 

witless Perses, us^ to make voyages for an honest living. 
Once he came even to this country, after a long voyage in a 
black ship from Cyme, in j^Iis, mrning not from rich re> 
sources and prosperity, but from dire poverty, which Zeus 
gives to men. And he dwelt near Helicon in this beggarly 
hamlet of Ascra—Ascra, vile in vnnter, uncomfortable in 
summer, and good never at all. But do thou, my Perses, be 
seasonable in all thy doings, but above all in seafaring praise 
a small ship, but put thy cargo in a great one. Tlie freight 
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will be greater and the profit greater if the winds keep oflT 
their dreadful storms. Whenever thou turnest thy rash 
heart to trade, wishing to escape debt and joyless famine, 1 
will show thee the limits of the thundering main without 
being skilled at all in seafaring or in ships, for 1 have never 
sailed the broad sea in a ship except when I crossed to 
Euboea from Aulis, where the Adiseans in times long past 
were storm-bound when they gathered a mighty host from 
holy Hellas for Troy of the fair women. There did I take 
passage for Chalcis to try for the prizes of wise Amphi- 
damas" {i.e. prizes offered at his funeral games), "the 
many well-prepared prizes which his lordly sons offered. 
There I boast to have won the prize for the hymn, and 
brought home a tripod with handies which I set up to the 
Muses of Helicon where first they taught me to be a dear- 
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voiced bard. So Uttle trial have I made of well-caulked 
ships, but still I shall declare the mind of Zeus who bears 
the xgis, for the Muses have taught me to sing a hymn 
without bounds”. 

Quaint old Hesiod [ HowliketbeUterary manofall ages! 
He has never been to sea except on the dunnel ferry, but in 
virtue of his literary gifts be is competent to instruct other 
landsmen in navigation. So help of die Muses he declares 
the mind of Zeus—“Never put to sea in a storm!" 

Well, this is the reverse of Homer’s medal: the god- 
nurtured kings frankly revealed as corrupt nobles, the un¬ 
relenting toil on the stony farm, the perilous commercial 
enterprises in small unseaworthy ships, the emigrant re¬ 
turning home to Boeotta in poverQr from his Eldorado in 
^olis, the superstition, and the pessimism. 
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THE AGES OF TRANSITION 

aO li?iv «M* to^rtm ftirAvrow ttAif, 

^ «0 3fiv KonKovCa, AtIfTOTLI 

THE COMING OF APOLLO 

"Me bringeth to men and womoi curei for their grievous 
sicknesses, he giveth the harp, and he granteth the Muse to 
whomsoever he will; he ruleth his oracular shrine, bringing 
peace and lawful order into our hearts; he stablished the 
descendants of Heracles and .^^imius in Lacedaemon and 
Argos and most holy I^los." Such is the Theban poet's 
summary of the attributes of die Dorian god. Healing, 
harp-music and lyric poetry, discipline fostered by the 
Delphic oracle, and the Dorian government of Sparta, 
Argos, and Messenla—these a>% the gifts of Apollo to 
Greece. There is nothing here to ccnnect him with Nature- 
worship. He is not even connected with light or sun. 

We have already seen something of the earliest strata of 
religious beliefs on Greek soil. The /Egean worship was 
principally "aniconic fetishism"—diatis, the worship of in¬ 
animate, possibly symbolical, objects, such as stones, pillars, 
misses, axes, horns, and trees. Then there were animal 
deities, possibly totemisdc in origin, such as the snake- 
goddess and the dove-goddess, powers mainly representing 
fecundity, and both probably plwes of the Great Mother ^ 
all living things. There was certainly also ghost-worship; 
for the dead in the tholos tombs were certainly honoured by 
sacrifices, and very likely by human saarifices at first. 'There 
seem to have been no temples a^all in these stages of 
religion, though small cult-places luve been found; it was 
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ing. variety. But it it 
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Greece aaem to belong partl%; 
earlier drilisation. AtbcM'die ^ AAmd 

Artnnia the mother of wiU diinga, Apbodttt the goddeei 
of love, and Demeter or Modter Earth, are of the Utter 
class, mth mystoious ibnna like die Fates, the Curses, 
the Harpies, and the Sirota, But dtere was little exclusive¬ 
ness abwt ancient religion; new deities are quite readily 
accepted into polytheistic systems, diough in some cases 
there wae a poffscted struggle to keep them out. Hesiod 
remarks that the ddties have many namei for a single shape, 
and often a double name revuU aasimiUtiMi, auch aa 
Phoebus Apollo or Pallas Athena. In most casea, indeed, 
the great name of an (Myrnfuan god covers a host of minte^ 
deities with varjdng and sometimes quite opposite atov 
butes. Thus die oationaL Zeus has swallowed up countless 
local heroes, as when the Lacmuans worshipped Zeus 


Agameninmi. 

All these prooeas es trfchai^ are re fia cte d in mytfariegy. 
It would eeem as if mydiologists, «pv«e'vm dmuU.s^, 
expert theologiaDS, eet out to recatdlribo penile to^im 
fmms of wor^ tqr ntyeBtii:^ driigjMd |(tiriea ta eDOMit 
for the dunge. Bamtt tai Hedod wwi dping pndedy 
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NorthanZmadowelftcasdly meSDsefa'oi riousi a yd fc It. 
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from i^gean my thal^iwA i-u i ei Iw ’^ BaS ^ 
eardu Zeus was bD«.iffCWw^ '^hiClli-^ 1 W»■sHaf^i^l^I^B^^ 
an ancient Oebn. swiy 
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animal deity to an anthropomorphic one, just as does the old 
Modier Wolf of Roman legend. Doubtless some artistic 
representations of a she-goat and a she-wolf play their part 
in such stories. Again, Cronos is said to have tried to crush 
the usurper in the bud by swallowing his dangerous child, 
but to have swallowed a stone instead. That may cover the 
transition from stone- and pillar-worship. Still more in¬ 
structive are the legends of conttst between deities for 
worship at a particular shrine. The ordinary device for the 
introduction of Zeus was to make him the father of the local 
hero. “God”, says Voltaire, “first made man in His own 
likeness, and man has been returning the compliment ever 
since." It is the secret of anthropomorphic religion that 
the worshipper is worshipping himself, or rather an idealised 
vision of himself projected upon the public conception of his 
god. The human heart has an unlimited power of thus 
adapting its faith to its habits. Anthropologists are con¬ 
tinually telling us of the persistence of ancient cults in spite 
of pretended changes of faith, rituaU that belong to Artemis 
transferred to the Virgin, dirges for Adonis transformed 
into mourning for Christ. Often when the polite anti¬ 
quarian Pausanias asked the Greeks of his day about the 
objects of their worship he got conflicting answers. That is 
how it becomes easy to make converts if you are content to 
leave ritual unchanged, and that was how Apollo got him¬ 
self accepted as the young man's god all over Greece. There 
was, indeed, a rival young man's god in Hermes, a very 
ancient deity. Remnants of antique aniconic worship attach 
themselves to Hermes: his statues even in classical times 
are three parts pillar to one part god. He is the shepherd- 
god of Arcadia, and the Arcadians represent a very early, 
perhaps the earliest, Greek stratum in the country. Hermes 
is a god of music too, but his instrument is the lyre, which 
in shape and construction resembles the modem mandoline. 
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for the body was made from ^ shell of a tortoise, an in<- 
digenous Greek creature, with a scHinding-board of parch* 
ment stretched over it. Apollo janperlyplays on thecithara, 



Lyre Qthara 


or Northern harp. The popularity of Hermes persisted 
tliroughout because he became idciitiiiecl with I^ck, and 
Luck is the one god we all worsltip. He is also associated 
with commerce; he it is who drives a sharp bargain; because 
in his original form a shepherd-god, he was the pillar or 
pile of stone at the boundary of a fieU, or along the roads. 
This attribute the trade-despising warriors of the dominant 
race turned to his disaedit, for poor Henmes in Homer, and 
generally in literature, becomes a sharper of the worst 
description. If you ask "Who stole the cows?" the answer 
is "Hermes’*. He is the messenger of Zeus, but he is also 
his spy. Hermes, then, was much too strongly planted to be 
uprooted by the intruding Apollo. In classical Greece 
there are two rival ApoUos, one the Delian or Cyntliian 
Apollo, the centre of whose cult was the island of Delos, the 
oAer the true Dorian god, called Pytiiian Apollo, and wor¬ 
shipped above all at Delphi. To these two shrines mysterious 
pilgrimages came at intervals bringing offerings from the 
far north; it is probable diat their routes mark two lines of 
invasion along which northern tribes forced their way into 
Greece, bringing the god with them. The Delian shrine 
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representative god of the most manly race in Hellas, the 
Dorians. He is the young athlete god. If we trace the 
history of his type in art we see ium as the favourite subject 
at the very outset of Greek sculpture when, somewhat 
before 600 b.c., the Greeks learned fitmi Egypt to make 
great statues in stone. He is always nude in these early 
statues, and it is not easy to say how many of the so-called 
early Apollos represent the god, and bow many are simply 
statues of male athletes. It makes little difference, for the 
god and his worshipper are one. At first there is little ex¬ 
pression, and the artist is still stru^ling with his stubborn 
material, happy if his chisel can get the semblance of 
human shape out of marble; yet in the not long discovered 
" Apollo of Sunium" the resulting eflea of simple grandeur 
is unmistakable.* In die next stage, represented by the 
"Apollo of Ttfiea," the sculptor hu attained considerable 
mastery over his tools, and has succeeded in his main 
object, namely, a faithful expression of the muscles of the 
male body.f The reader will norioe "the archaic grin" on 
the faces of all gods and goddesses of this period. This is 
probably not an attempt to indicate die benevolence of the 
deity: it is a convention found in all the early sculpture of 
Greece. Apollo was always thegodofbea]ing;./¥jculapius 
was his son and Hygisa his daughter. By-and-by the artists 
learnt how to express their ideals less crudely,! and all the 
time they were learning more anatomy and a fuller mastery 
over their tools, until in the glcwious fifth century a sculptor 
of Olympia could make a noble figure such as stands calm 
and powerful, every inch a god, in the midst of batde on the 
West Pediment of the great tonple at OlymjMa.l Study 
this god. If you can love him you will have learnt die 
secret of Dorian greatness. He is very simple, serious, and 

• Plate IS (p. 7«). t Plate 17 (opposite). 

J Plate 18 (p. 78). S PI** y>- 7»). 
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severe; he has the Bscetidstn of a good athlete who knows 
what discipline means ftn* the sake of his club or country. 
You must judge him as early work, you must allow, when 
you criticise the stiffness of bis hair, for the use of tinting 
and the crown of gilt bay4eaves which once passed through 
the hollow undemeadi his hair. You will perceive that 
there is something wrong with the angle of his eyelids, 
which meet without overlapping. Sculptors of the next 
generation learnt to correct that, but they never conceived 
a grander figure of the sort of god that a gentleman and a 
Spartiate might fitly worship. Of course this is not a temple 
image; it is only one detail of a piece of ornament under the 
gable at the back of a temple, but it is the conception of a 
great artist. AAer that they began to think too much about 
the beauty of Apollo and young athletes in general, wor¬ 
shipping both with extravagant devotion. At last we come 
to the young exquisite widi the elaborate coiffure and the 
studied theatrical pose, the Apollo Belvedere, who seemed 
to our great-grandfathers die most perfect of Greek statues, 
though he was carved to suit a decent taste in the days 
when Greece had lost the very memory of manliness. 
Another conflicting, but, I believe, equally Dorian type of 
Apollo represents him in the flowing and almost feminine 
robes of a musician. This is Apollo the artist, not the 
athlete, the Apollo who leads the choir of Muses on Mount 
Helicon. 

To return to the god and his oracle: the Dorians had 
planted him at Delphi on their way south about 1000 a.c., 
and when they had overrun the whole Peloponnesus, except 
Arcadia and Achaia, occupying the southern islands, in¬ 
cluding Crete, and overflowing even into the south of Asia 
Minor, Delphi became their central shrine and oracle. So 
cleverly was that oracle managed by the Delphic priests 
that it became the common centre for advice to all Greece, 
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until it formed a sort focus Greek nationally. Even 
semi-barbarian monarchs tike Croesus of Lydia applied to it 
for advice, and paid for its oracles with lavish dedications. 
As ambassadors kept coming to Delphi from all parts of the 
Greek world, the priests had good opportunity of collecting 
information. They were especially strong in geography, 
and if a city found its populaticm increasing beyond the 
extent of its wall space, or if there were a gang of mis¬ 
chievous young nobles to be got rid of, or if the city sought 
new commercial openings, it would send an embassy to 
Delphi to consult Apollo about a suitable site for a new 
colony. After due sacrifices and oblations and various 
mysterious rites to ensure the proper reverential spirit, 
they would be introduced into the inmost shrine, where a 
priestess sat upon a tripod over the identical crack in the 
ground where the old serpent Pytho had once made his den. 
Here was a conical stone representing the on^phalos or 
navel of the earth. Then the inspiration would seise the 
Pythian priestess, she would fall into a kind of fit or trance, 
caused, they say, by burning leaves of laurel, and in the 
course of it she uttered wild and whirling words. Before 
you left the priests would hand you the substance of her 
remarks neatly composed in radier weak hexameter verses. 
Very often the advice would turn out excellently, for the 
priests knew their business. If it did not they could usually 
point out that their words bore quite a different interpreta¬ 
tion if you had had the sense to understajid them. Thus 
Creesus asked whether he should make war on the growing 
power of Persia; he was told that if he did he would destroy 
a mighty empire. After die succ^ of Cyrus, the oracle, of 
course, explained that Creesus had in fact destroyed a 
mighty empire—namely, his own. 

The supple intelligence of the Greeks devoted a good deal 
of its ingenui^ to invendag smart dembh tntenUs like this, 
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but J am afraid that the Delphic priests were actualiy guilty 
of a good deal of low tridcery, though they would hardly 
have won the national confidence, as they did, if that sort of 
answer had been their ordinary practice. In politics they 
played a very important part until the Persian wars, when 
their more accurate knowledge of external affairs led them 
to overrate the power of Darius and Xerxes and to counsel 
submission, whereby they somewhat injured their credit. 
They formed an international bureau, resembling the 
Hague tribunals, though not always on the side of peace, for 
the statesmen of Greece. Two institutions in particular 
made them a much^requented shrine; one was the Pythian 
Games, the second in importance of the four great religious 
and athletic festivals of Greece, and the other was the 
Delphic Amphictycaiy. The latter was an international 
league for religious worship which looked, at times, as if it 
were going to develop into a real Panliellenic confederal^. 
Delphi had crept in here, supplanting a much older religious 
union of neighbours at Anthela. Even in historical times 
the Amphictyons or their delegates met alternately at the 
shrine of Demeter at Anthela and at the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. The meeting was mainly for common worship, but 
some of the proceedings touched international politics, and 
there was an old Amphictyonic oath resembling the Geneva 
Conventions, in which the members bound themselves not 
to cut off running water from any other city of the league. 
Unfortunately, the inveterate feuds of the Greeks often led 
to the abuse of this league for political ends, and, instead of 
enforcing holy peace, we often And it waging sacred wars. 

We saw that Pindar placed evnomia —good order— 
among the gifts of Apollo. Like Athena, Apollo was greatly 
interested in political and constitutional systems. In the 
course of the seventh century, which is the period when 
Delphi first began to extend its influence, we find the oraeJe 
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deliberately claiming the authorship of some of the most 
celebnted legal and constitutional systems of the day. 
Sparta was not only the ditef Donan state, with a pre¬ 
ponderant influence or hegemony over all Southern Greece, 
but the possessor of the most elaborate and successful 
political system in the whole country. We can see the 
Delphic oracle deliberately inserting itself as the founder of 
this good order. The historian Herodotus got much of his 
information from the oracle, and he tells us its version, how 
a certain Lycuigua had come to Delj^ to ask for laws and 
a constitution, and had received it from the god. But the 
Spartans themselves had not yet been convinced. They still 
believed tlut theirs were the true Dorian institutions—as, 
in fact, they mostly were—datii^ back to their original 
leaders, "the sons of Heracles", and closely resembling or 
even in part derived from those of Dorian Crete. A genera¬ 
tion or two after Herodotus the Delphic claim was ad¬ 
mitted, for constitutional writers of all parties were glad to 
accept the sanction of the god for the constitution as they 
severally interpreted it. Thus Lycurgus, who had originally 
been an obscure hero with a halRorgotten cult, came to 
rank as the Spartan law-giver and the author of the re¬ 
markable system of life and government which we shall 
presently describe. They did die same for the famous legal 
systems of the West, claimb^ to have inspired Zaleucus, 
the law-giver of locri, and Cbaixmdas of Catana with their 
codes. There is some indication of rimilor proceedings with 
regard to Solon of Athens, but they met with little success 
among the rationalistic worshippers of Athena, who was as 
much a patron of law and order as Apollo himself. Delphi 
endeavoured to appropriate the wisdom of the Seven Sages, 
mostly early historic^ philosop^iers who belong to these 
ages of transition. Apollo even claimed the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, whose name lent itself peculiarly to a supposed 
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Del^c origin. By such means as these the Delphic oracle 
became the chief sanctuary in Greece, and exerted a very 
great influence, which, however, some modem scholars have 
tended to exaggerate. 


ATHLETtCS 

The coming of Apollo and his Dorians meant also a great 
impetus to the cult of addetics in Greece. The boxers and 
the bull-fighters of Cnossos jsove that athletics were 
already at home on Greek soil before the Northerners 
came, and this fact alone should prove that the earlier civili¬ 
sation was not Semitic. But the Adueans and Dorians were 
also devoted to manly sport. With them it seems to have 
had from the first a religious significance, especially in 
connection with funerals and ancestor-worship. In the 
Iliad the funeral of Patroclus is honoured with sports at 
his tomb. The programme of this early meeting was an 
elaborate one. It might be described in modem technical 
style somewhat as follows: 

Chariot Race. First Prize: A blameleas, accomplished woman 
and a tripod with handles. Seomd Prize: A brood mare. Third 
Prize: A new cauldron. Fourth Prize: Two talents of gold. 
Fifth Prize: A new two-handled pan. 

Antilochus won the toss and took the inner station. In the 
first lap there was little in it, but <h) rounding the turn Eumelus’ 
team pushed to the fr<mt, with Diomede lying second, dose up. 
Phoebus Apollo knocked the whip out of Diomede's hand, 
whereupon Pallas Athene respond^ by breaking the leader's 
yoke, the driver being seriously injured. Result: Diomede I, 
Antilochus S, MencUus S, Meritmes h, Eumelus 0. The fifth 
prize was awarded to Nestor as the oldest member present. 
Menelaus' objection to Antilochus on the score of dangerous 
driring was amicably settled. 

Boxing Match. Prize: A six-year-old mule. Consolation 
Prize: A two-handled cup. 

Epeius and Euryalua were the only entrants. Epeius was an 
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eirly winner, finding the Theban diampion'i jaw in the first 
round and knocking him out like a firii out of water. 

Wrestuno Match. Priie: A large tripod, value twelve 
oxen. Consolation Prize; A dever woman, value four oxen. 

Of the two wrestlers Ajax showed superior strength, but 
Odysseus was more than his match in sdence. This seems to 
have been a regular rough-and'^umble, both champions being 
pinched black and blue; there was nothing to choose between 
them, and after a dir^-dong struggle the match was declared a 
draw. 

Foot Race. First Prize: Handsome silver punch-bowl of 
Sidonian make. Second Prize: Fat ox. Hurd Prize: Half a talent 
of gold. 

Odysseus, none the worse for his recent encounter, entered in 
a field of three. Ajax son of Oileus was first off the mark, closely 
followed by Odysseus. The Utter, unable to get on terms widi 
his speedier rival, prayed to Pallas Athene for help. On nearing 
the prizes Ajax fell, and Odysseus was declared the winner. The 
objection lodged by Ajax the ground of celestial interference 
was dismissed with ridicule. 

Sham Duel. Prize; The armour of Sarpedon. 

Diomede and Telamonian Ajax were so evenly matched that 
tliis event also was pronounced a draw. 

PuTTiNO THE Weioht. Prize: A lump of natural iron. 

Polypoetea won this event with a record put, amid general 
enthusiasm. 

Archery. First Prize: Ten double axes. Second Prize: Ten 
single axes. 

The mark was a dove tied to a mast Teucer won the toss and 
took first shot, missing his bird, but oitting the string by which 
it was attached. Thereupon Meriones snatdied the bow, and, 
vowing a hecatomb to Apollo, pierced the dove to the heart, 
thus proving his title to ^ first prize. 

Javelin-throwing. First Prize: Ornamental cauldron, value 
one ox. Second Prize: Javelin. 

Agamemnim walked over. 

Even in the account of these games it seems very probable 
that there has been a process of accumulation in which later 
bards have added events according to ^eir fancy. Some of 

04 
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the later encounters are d^cribcd with much less vigour 
and skill than the earlier./ It is, however, important to 
notice that from the very qrst Greek athletics were part of 
religion. They were undertaken in a serious, devotional 
spirit, to honour some god or defunct hero. It was the same 
with poetry. Epic was, of course, devoted to the gods and 
heroes. The early lyric was also in the main devotional, 
whatever its subject might be. We have seen Hesiod carry¬ 
ing his poetic talents to a amtest in song arranged to 
honour the funeral of Amphidamas. Later on (p. 194 ) we 
shall refer to a theory that Tragedy developed out of funeral 
choruses. It appears also that the great games of Delphi— 
the Pythian Games—developed from a musical contest. The 
histories of Herodotus are said to have been declaimed at 
the Olympic Games, and orators would in later times make 
them occasion for Panhellenic orations.fThere was no 
divorce between intellect and muscle among the Greeks. 
Each was a necessary part of drrt/, the quality of the perfect 
man. Sport-loving people as we are, there is nothing in all 
literature so hard for us to comprehend as the work of 
Pindar, the Boeotian poet of the early fifth century. His 
professional business was only the writing of the Epinikia, 
songs and music in celebration of atliletic contests at the 
great games, Pythian, Nemean, Isthmian, and Olympic. 
But the spirit in which he jq>proaches his task is that of a 
man writing about the most solemn and important achieve¬ 
ments in the world. He assumes that success in a boys’ 
wrestling match or a mule-race is an episode in the history 
of the successful athlete's country, and does not find it in¬ 
appropriate to speak of the gods and heroes in the same 
breath, "Far and wide sbineth the glory of the Olympian 
Games, the glory that u won in the races of Pelops, where 
swiftness of foot contends, and feats of strength, hardy in 
labour. All his life long the victor shall bask in the glory of 
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song for his prize. Dsily continued blessedness is the 
supreme good for every man." We cannot understand the 
devotional spirit of Pindar unless we realise that die Greeks 
dedicated their bodily strength and grace to the honour and 
service of heaven. *nie Hetvew {M’aised Jehovah in dance 
and song; the Greek honoured Z«is and Apollo with 
wrestling and races and the beauty of trained bodies. 

The Olympian Games* had originally belonged to the 
service of local heroes, CEnomaus and Pelops, but as they 
gained in popularity Father Zeus took them under his aegis. 
Apollo was said to have outrun Hermes in a race there and 
to have beaten Ares in boxing. Hie traditional date for the 
founding of the festival was 776 b.c., and that became the 
era from whidi all Greek dates were subsequently settled. 
But the actual date has no special significance:/the great 
importance of the games begins a good deal later—begins, 
in fact, with the real hegemony of Sparta. Though the 
games were not in Spartan t e rr i to ry it was undoubtedly 
from Spartan support that their importance arose. I 
I At first the only contest was a foot>race, but various 
events were added until at last five days were necessary for 
the whole meeting. The most important contests were the 
following: (I) short foot-race; (6) double course; (S) long 
foot-race; (4) wrestling; (5) pentathlwi, consisting of five 
feats, long jump, footpace, qumt-throwing, javelin-throw¬ 
ing, wrestling; (6) boxing; (7) fourJiorse chariot-race; 
(8) pancration, a mixture of boxing and wrestling—in fact, a 
combat between two naked unarmed iron, with scarcely any 
rules; (9) horse-race; (iO) hoplite-race for soldiers in full 
armour. Besides these there were six special events for 
boys and various other cemtests, such as mule-races and 
trotting races, which did not become permanent fixtures. 
There was a regular competition for heralds and trumpeters. 

* See Plate SI (p. IfS), Fig. S (a Pinatbenak Amphora). 
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Sacrifice and ritual accompanied every stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Before the meeting, which took place every four 
years, ambassadors went from dty to dty prodaiming a 
Sacred Truce. All people who could prove Greek nationality 
were invited. From its situation ^ympia naturally at¬ 
tracted support from the flourishing communities of Sidly 
and Soufri Italy. Whether they sent competitors or not, 
most of the states would said embassies to the festival, and 
a great point was made of their lavish equipment. The 
judges were chosen by lot from the dtizens of Elis, who 
managed the contest; fliey received a ten months’ course of 
instruction beforehand in the duties of their office. All the 
competitors had to undergo a strict examination as to their 
qualifications, and to take an oath on the altar of Zeus that 
they would compete fairly and that they had been in training 
for the previous ten mondis. The only prize was a crown of 
wild olive, cut from a certain tree of special sanctity, but the 
victor's name and country were prodaimed to the assembled 
multitude and the highest honours awaited him on his 
return. He was welcomed in procession, led in through a 
breach specially made in flie wall of his city, and granted 
immunities from taxation, or, as at Athens, free meals in the 
Presidential House for all his life. The chariot-races were 
espedally the object of ambition and the opportunity for 
dispday to the wealthy. iTyrants of Syracuse competed in 
them, but the briUianrAflienian Aldbiades outstripped 
all competitors by sending in no fewer than seven 
teams. 

Although the prize was but a spiritual one, we cannot say 
that the contests were alwa^ conducted in what we should 
call a spirit of pure amateur sport. Perhaps the incentive to 
trideery was excessively great. Anyhow, there stood at 
Olympia an ominous row of statues d^icated to Zeus which 
had bMn set u fines by athletes guilQr of discreditable 
practices, generally of kind we auodate with the 
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"pulling" of horses. But when it is considered that the 
Olympian Games continued in an almost unbroken aeries 
for twelve centuries—that is, until die Emperor TheodtH 
sius abolished them in a-d. 89S—^the list of such irregu* 
larities is not unduly long. | 

In the very minute account of Olympia whidi we owe to 
the traveller Pausanias there are some curious and interest¬ 
ing anecdotes of the games. For example, he saw the 
statue of the boy Pisidonis, ndio was brought to die 
Olympian Games by lus motho' dbguised as a trainer, 
because no women were allowed to be present. "Tliey say 
that Diagoras came with his sons Acusitaus and Damagetus 
to Olympia, and when the young men had won their prizes 
they carried their father through the assembly, while the 
people pelted him with Bowers and called him happy in his 
children." Then there is Timanthes, the strong man, who 
won the pancration. "He had ceased practising as an 
athlete, but still he continued to test bis strength by bending 
a mighty bow every day. Well, be went away from home, 
and while he was away his practice with the bow was dis¬ 
continued. But when he came bade and could no longer 
bend his bow he lit a fire and Bung himself on the flames. ’’ 
'fhere is the plough-boy Glaucus, whose father noticed him 
one day fitting the ploughshare into his plough with his 
list instead of a hammer. His father thereupon took him to 
Olympia to box, but as he bad no skill in boxing he was 
badly punished and almost beaten. Suddenly his father 
called out, "Give him the pIougb4iaininer, my boy!" 
Whereupon he knocked his adversary out, won the prize, 
and became a famous pugilist. "The mare of the Corinthian 
Phidolas was named Aura; at die start she happened to 
throw her rider, but continuti^, nevertheless, to race in due 
form, she rounded the turning-post, and on hearing the 
trumpet quickened her pace, reached the umpires first, 
knew diat she had won, and stepped." 
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Tlie formal athletic exercises can be recmstructed in 
some detail from the descriptions left by ancient writers 
and from vase-paintings. On the less formal sports and 
games of Greece we are naturally less well-informed, but 
mention may be made of some s^ptured bases found by 
diance In 192S during the demolition of an ancient wall at 
Aftiens, One of them deinco a scene which at once recalls 
a modem game of footbi^: two teams lined up waiting for 
the ball to be thrown among them. Another shows a 
“buUy-off" at hodcey*; the game seems to have been 
single-handed, not between teams, and the players at the 
sides are awaiting their turn to play. These reliefs belong to 
the late sixth century, when Pelsistratus was still tyrant of 
Athens. 

That there was a good deal of extravagance in the cult of 
athletes was not likely to escape the critical eye of a people 
who so detested extravagant^ in any form. The outspoken 
Euripides had a violent tirade against athletes in his satiric 
drama Autolyaa. "It is folly", he says, "for the Greeks to 
make a great gathering to see useless creatures like these, 
whose god is in their belly. What good does a man do to his 
dty by winning a prize for wrestling or speed or quoit- 
heaving or jaw-emitingf Will they fight the enemy with 
quoits? Will they drive enemy out of their country 
without spears by kicking? No one plays antics like these 
when he stands near the steel. Garlands of leaves should be 
for the wise and good, for the just and sober statesman who 
guides his city best, for the man who with his words averts 
evil deeds, keeping battle and civil strife away. Those are 
the real boons for every and all the Greeks." Twen^- 
three centuries stand between this and "The flannelled fool 
at the wicket, the muddied oaf at the goal". I fear that 
Euripides got no more attaition than did Mr Kipling. 

* Plate so (p. 86). 
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As with US, iHX>fessiona]isingrew upon them in later days. 
The old ideals of bodily grace and all-round excellence were 
deserted. In their place the boxing and pancration en¬ 
couraged a coarse type of heavy-mi^t bruiser. The train¬ 
ing and meals of the athletes became a by-word in vegetarian 



I Myran'j "Dltcobolu*". after the copy in the Britiih Miueum 


Athleticism, however, gave me thing to the Greeks that 
we lack. It was from the models in ^ palsestra and the 
stadium that the sculptors of Greece drew their inspiratioi. 
It was of course an immense boefit to that art to be able to 
see the stripped body at exercise in ^ sunlight, and that, 
coupled with the natural Creek sense of form, is the seoet 
ofthe unchallenged supremacy of Greek sculpture. Perfect 
anatomy of the body was achieved even before the face 
could be properly rendered^ The nude male figure was the 
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favourite theme of fifth-century art, and extraordinary per¬ 
fection was reached by Mynm and Polycleitus. Myron’s 
"Discobolus'* is, of course, one of the best known of 
ancient statues. Myron, an Athenian artist, is an elder ccm- 
temporary of Pheidias, and dterefore belongs to the earlier 
stages of the great period. But he had already begun to feel 
the artist's sense of mastery over his material, and he de¬ 
lighted in rather strained poses, therein starting a tendency 
for sculpture which would surely have led to a premature 
decadence if it had not been for Ae extraordinary genius of 
the inspired Pheidias. The ori^al statue has disappeared, 
but two out of several Roman copies are shown here.* But 
they are leagues removed from the original bronze. The 
"Discobolus" is an instantaneous photograph ofan afitlete 
just poising the heavy disk and preparing to throw. In 
another moment he will turn right-about on the pivot of his 
right foot. 'There are few statues of the fifth century which 
thus select an instant out of a series of movements. For 
athlete statues two types stand preeminent. One is the 
athletef just fastening the diadem upon his victorious brow 
(" Diadumenus "), a ^pedue to Polycleitus, whose examples 
of figure-drawing were taken even by the Greeks as 
"classics"—that is, as models of perfection in the direction 
attempted. His "Doryphonis" or "Spear-bearer”! was 
known as " the Canon ”, as being a model of proportion, on 
which subject Polycleitus wrote a treatise. Unfortunately, 
we are compelled here again to rely upon inferior marble 
copies of an original in bronze, copies which probably do 
injustice to their model in exaggerating its heaviness and 
muscularity. Another fine athletic type, of later date, is 

* In die Bridih Miueuio copj iilustnted on p. 89 the head does 
not belong to the body; the true pose of the head, looking back, is 
shown on Plate at. Fig. I (p. 67). 

-f- Plate Sfl (opposite), s. ! Plate ss, Fig. l. 
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that of the “ Apoxyomenus”, the adilete engaged with the 
strigil in sapping off the oil vnth whidi aU athletes, and 
especially wrestlers, were anointed.* Of all statues dealing 
with adiletics one of the most impressive is the bnsize 
charioteer discovered by the French at Delphi. There is a 
wonderful calm and dignity about the long-robed figure.^ 
To be naked and unashamed was one of the glories of the 
cultivated Greek. It astonished (and still shocks) the bar¬ 
barian. When Agesilaus, the ^lartan king, was fighting on 
Persian soil he caused his Oriental captives to be exhibited 
naked to his men, in order diat dtey might have no more 
terror of the great king's myriads. Alone among civilised 
peoples of the earth the ancient Greek dared to strip his 
body to the sun, and this as Thucydides witnesses, 
came from the manly ci^. "The Lacedaemonians ”, he says, 
"were the first to use simple raiment of the present style, 
and in other respeas were the first to adopt a similar scale 
of living for rich and poor. They were the first to strip and 
undress in public, for anointing with oU after exercise. 
Originally the athletes used to wear loin-cloths about their 
middles even at the Olympic Gaines, and that practice has 
not long been discontinued” (actually in 7«o a.c.). "Even 
now some of the barbarians, especially the Asiatics, con¬ 
tinue to wear clothes at contests of boxing and wrestling. 
One might point to several other analogies between the 
customs of ancient Greece and modem barbarism." With 
female nudity the case is different. Although the girls of 
Sparta used to strip for their gymnastic exercises, that was 
a notorious Spartan idiosyncrasy. It is only under foreign 
influence and in the later periods that feminine nudity is 
exhibited in Greek art. Hear Plato on the subject: Socrates 
has been led by the logic of his argumoit into the assertion 
that the women of the Ideal Republic ought to be educated 
• Plate 74 (p.»«), Fig. *. + Plate ss (oppoiite). 
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just like ihe men, to go through the semi-military training 
of the wrestling school and the gymnasium along with them. 
The only objection he can see to such a course is that the 
public exerdses of women would appear ridiculous to the 
Athenians of his day. That objection he dismisses as 
follows: 

"Well, then," says Socrates, "as we have begun the 
ai^;ument we must take the rough with the smooth, and we 
must beg the wits to leave their usual trade and be serious. 
They must remember that it is not very long since it 
seemed to the Greeks ugly and ridiculous that men should 
appear naked, as it does now to most of the barbarians. 
And when the Cretans first, and after them the Lacedas- 
monians, began their stripped exercises the wits of the day 
had occasion to make fun of sudi things. Don't you suppose 
they did?” 

"I do indeed.” 

"But when experience showed that it was better to strip 
than to cover the body, what the eye thought ridiculous was 
overwhelmed by what logic declared to be best, and it 
became apparent that it b M)ly a fool who thinks anything 
ridiculous, except what b evil.” 

SPARTA 

We turn naturally from Apollo and his Dorians to the 
headquarters of the Dorian race, where all the strength and 
weakness of the Dorian diaracter is revealed at its highest 
and lowest. As the most important part of Greek hbtory 
consists of the long duel betweoi Spaj^ and Athens, and all 
our literature comes from Athens, posterity naturally tends 
to take sides against Sparta. And yet all those writers, 
from Herodotus to Aristotle, bad a very real admiration for 
Sparta. Laberals, on the other hand, dislike Sparta, as 
representing oligarchy against democracy and as having 
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sold the liber^ of Greece to ^ Persians. And yet the 
Spartans practised equality, which the Athenians praised, as 
no people on earth have ever practised it, and in selling 
Greece to Persia they were only l^ing against Athens. 
Other people despise Sparta as the one Greek people which 
contributed hardly anything to literature and art.* And yet 
she is the most typically Greek of all Greek states. The fhct 
is that she is a paradox. One of die chief interests of Greek 
history is the extraordinary psychological contrast between 
the two chief actors. Sparta is the antithesis of Athens, and 
yet, if any one would know Greece, be must realise that 
both are essentially and characteristically Greek. Each is 
the complement of the other. Without Sparta Greece would 
lack its most remarkable figure in the realm of politics, as 
well as its chief bulwark in land warfare. These are the two 
sides of Sparta on which we ought fix our attention—the 
political system which gave her the best, or at any rate the 
most auble, government in Greek bisKiry, and the military 
education and discipline whkh gave her the finest army. 

Politically, all the Greek states, whether democracies or 
oligarchies, rest upon a double structure of council and 
assembly. In democracies die assembly is based on a very 
wide franchise, and possesses the actual control of the state, 
the council being limited to subordinate functions, executive 
and deliberative. At Atiiens, as we shall see, the coundl is 
more like a committee to prepare business for the assembly. 
In oligarchies, on the other hand, the assembly consists of a 
comparatively small and select body of richer or nobler 

* Yet excavations Engtiih ardwologiau have froved that ^rti 
down to die beginning of the sixth catuiy possessed in art in no 
way iiderior to that of the rest of Greece; nor were iu lyric poeiiy 
and its music b early times without fame {see p. S8). '^is early 
culture, of which only tantalising glimpees are vouchsafed to us, 
poished with the growmg miiitarism of me Spaitan state. Faced with 
the problem of keepmg a large suljea pc^ation under control, the 
^artans turned tbeinselvei mto a warrior caste. 
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citizens, while the actual government is in the hands of the 
council. Sparta contained both these elements: an assembly 
of all the warriors, or Spartiates, with full rights, though 
these were comparatively a small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of Laconia, and a Garmsia, or Senate, of thirQr elders. 
But Sparta, though ranked as an oltgu'chy by the general 
opinion of Greece, was not, as Aristotle saw, a true or 
typical oligarchy. In the first place, the ruling council of 
regular oligarchies generally consisted of a close corpora¬ 
tion co-opting its members, while the Spartan gerontes were 
elected by the whole body of the full citizens. In the second 
place, Sparta had developed an executive magistracy, which 
had a far more real siiare in die direction of the state than 
either the Senate or the Assembly. This perhaps was the 
secret of their efficient and stable government, for most 
Greek states had such a dread of personal ascendancy that 
they sacrificed unity and efficiency of administration by 
placing their executive magistracies in a position wholly 
subordinate. It was not so at Sparta. There they had re¬ 
tained a kingship from the early times of the Dorian invasion 
right through their history, as no other really Greek state 
was able to do. Tliey had two kings descending in paraUel 
dynasties from prehistoric times, or, as they put it, from 
two Heracleid families. The origin of this double kingship 
is really lost in antiquity, though there are many theories 
about it, both ancient and modern. The most probable is 
that of two separate bands of Dorian invaders, each under 
its own king, uniting to conquer the valley of the Eurotas, 
and combining to form the state. In reviewing the kingship 
of Greek history Aristotle places this Spartan system in a 
class by itself, calling it a "pennanent hereditary general¬ 
ship”. By his time the office had lost, indeed, much of its 
political significance, and was notoriously subordinate to 
the Ephorate. The tnilitaiy leadership was by far the most 
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conspicuous duty attached to the office. This is curious, for 
political experience commonly shows the opposite case; one 
of the first duties to be taken from a hereditaiy office is the 
military leadership, because of the peculiar need for personal 
capadty in that department. But ^>arta was a singularly 
conservative and religious, not to say superstitious, city, 
devoted to ritual, and firmly believing in the general’s luck. 
Sudi a people does not feet confidence under the leadership 
of mere talent; it much prefers to fight under the orders of a 
descendant of Heracles. AndasSpartan warfare was always 
a very simple business, requiring no strategic skill in its 
direction, the Spartans were not likely to find out the weak¬ 
ness of a hereditary system in generalship. Beyond the 
leading of armies, (he Spartan kings had few rights or 
duties. They liad ex-officio titles to two of the thirty seats in 
the Gerousia, they had legal jurisdiction in some unim¬ 
portant cases connected with religion, and d)ey represented 
the state in certain festivals and sacrifices. 

But the political executive in the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies was in the hands of the five Ephors, who controlled 
and sometimes even oppressed the kings. The origin of this 
peculiar and distinctive office is also lost in antiquity. 
Spartan tradition certainly believed in a time when the 
Ephorate was not; and on the whole the most probable 
theory is that the Ephorate was originally created by the 
kings as a subordinate office. Judging from actual histoiy, 
it is too much to say that the Ephors were always supreme 
over the kings in practice; nearly all the great men of 
Spartan history—Leonidas, Cleomenes, Agesilaus, Agis, 
Cleombrotus—are its kings, and we scarcely know the name 
of a single Ephor. It was, in feet, a long fight between 
kings and Ephors for pre-eminOTce. As a general rule the 
board of Ephors no doubt directed the state's policy, but 
kings like Agesilaus seem to have bad far more than a mere 
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executive du^. What stn^ all observers was that Ephors 
sometimes summoned kings before them for trial, some- 
times condemned them to death, and in ceremonial re¬ 
mained seated in the presence of the kings. The fact is that 
at Sparta sovereignty belonged in a very real sense to the 
warrior body, and the Ef^rs expressed that sovereignty, 
as being directly elected by it. Especially in judidal matters 
they were supreme, and in a state which moved by clock¬ 
work under the control of a rigid discipline and fixed 
customs, though all the lawa were unwritten, the heads of 
the judicial system naturally held the reins of government. 
The fact that the Ephors held their position popular 
election is held to omstitute a democratic element in the 
constitution. This gives rise m the theory, evolved by the 
successors of Aristotle in political philosophy, that the 
stability of the Spartan constitution depended on its nice 
adjustment of the three elements of polity—monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democra^. Sparta was thus considered to 
be the type of a Mixed Constitution. From Sparta the 
Greek historian Polybius aj^lied the same theory to the 
government of Rome. Thence it was transferred by Mon¬ 
tesquieu to the British Constitution, and thus has played, 
and is playing, an important part in the history of political 
science. So far as Sparta is concerned, the theory rests 
upon a false basis. Aristotfe was undoubtedly right in 
terming Sparta an aristocracy, for the Spartiate body itself 
was a minority and a jealously guarded close corporation. 
Both the democratic and the monarchical elements in the 
state were lai^ly an illusion. Moreover, Aristotle did not 
admit the propriety of applying the term ‘'demoo'acy'’toa 
state which merely had some choice in the persons by whom 
it should be governed. **To govern and be governed in 
turn” was the esserwe of democracy to Aristotle, and he 
would certainly have called both the other examples of the 
Mixed Constitution, ancioit Rozne and modem England, 
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aristocracies. To him, however, aristocracy was the best 
kind of rule. Did it not mean e^mok^cally" government 
the best'? Besides, there was die practical proof of 
excellence that ^jarta alone was free from the ever endemic 
Greek disease of "stasis" cn- civil strife, and that Sparta 
alone of Greek states had never witnessed a successful 
revolution. 

In the common meaning of the term also Sparta was 
an aristocracy. Her citizen body—the Spartiates, as they 
called themselves—were always a minority of nobles, living 
armed and watchful amid a great subject population of serfs. 
These Helots were of the same Mood as the neighbouring 
peoples of Messenia and Arcadia—that is to say, they were a 
veiy old stratum of the Greek-speaking population—and if 
they had a chance would no doubt |wove as intelligent and 
artistic as their ancestors. But no chance was given them; 
they were ruthlessly oppressed, cruelly exploited, and there 
was an organised secret service to remora any men of mark 
that might arise from their ranks. On the battlefield of 
Platasa every Spartan soldier was followed by seven 
Helots. Thus every Spartan is to be ranked with the 
mediaeval knight, though he fought oa foot. Between these 
two classes of knights and serfs there was also an inter¬ 
mediate rank—the Neighbours, or Perioikoi. If the theory 
of racial stratification is to be applied to them they must 
represent a pre-Dorian wave of conquest, Achaean pre¬ 
sumably, which in its turn had to yield, fHit wliich, being not 
entirely alien, was treated on a superior footing. Though 
they had no political or social standing, the Perioikoi were 
not oppressed. They lived mostly in tbe country and on the 
sea-coast. They provided the sailors, riie fanners, and, so 
far u Laconia had any trade, tbe traders. Tliey seem to have 
been contented with their lot, but we know singularly little 
about them. 
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The city of Sparta itself—the only unwalled dty in 
Greece, planted on the banks of the Eurotas, under Mount 
Taygetus*—consisted, then, of a circle ofkni^ts and their 
•laves. The Spartiates formed a very exclusive and haughty 
clique of military men, extremely narrow and opinessive to 
those about and beneath diem, ever vigilant against re¬ 
bellion, and conscious that their spears and shields had to 
take the place ofa wall for Lacedaemon. Among themselves 
they lived an absolutely equal communistic life. Their meals 
were provided at common mess-tables, each a little dub 
with power to elect and reject its members. As this institu¬ 
tion also prevailed among die Dorians of Crete, it is to be 
regarded as something very andent and characteristically 
Dorian—unless, as some fruitions say, Sparta in this point 
was copyii^ Crete. It meant, of course, the complete 
absence of home and family life. It was by sudi habits that 
the Spartans remained a ccmquering race, victorious first 
over their Messenian neighbours in two long wars, the 
details of which are legendary, and then gradually extending 
their control over the whole Peloponnesus, induding their 
Dorian kinsmen of Argos and Epidaurus. 

It is possible that the remarkable discipline and asceti¬ 
cism of Sparta which is |Ht>verbia]]y linked with her name 
had gradually increased. Recmt excavations have shown 
that seventh-century Sparta was not destitute of art.^From 
the lyric poets of the seventh century we get glimpses of a 
Sparta not entirely ascetic or contemptuous of culture. On 
the contrary, she is a patroness of foreign poets like 
Tyrtseus. But already she appreciates most the martial 
song and dance. It must be remembered that in Greece 
poetry, music, and the dance were far more dosely allied 
than with us. Not only did Greek dramatists originally 
train dieir own choruses in the dance and compose their own 

* Plate S4 
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music, but even Hesiod in that Euboean competition had to 
chanthis verses aloud. So at Sparta Terpander and Aleman 
were first musicians and seamdly lyric poets, and Tyrtsus, 
the Athenian bard, was there to conduct martial dances and 
to train the boys of Sparta in their musical drill. 'Hius there 
was no contradiction in early times between strict military 
discipline and a love of lyric poetry. Afterwards, when 
music grew softer and poetry less martial, the Spartans 
banished all musicians and poets from their midst, though 
they retained the old marriiii^ tunes of antiquity. One of 
these poets, Aleman, seems to have cmne to Sparta as a 
captive from luxurious Lydia, and be does sing of cakes and 
kisses, but the small fragments of Tyrtsus are all military; 

Come, ye sons of dauntless Spma, 

Warrior sons of ^aitan dtiaens. 

With the left advance die buckler, 

Stoutly brandish apears in right hands. 

Sparing not your Uves for S^na: 

Such is not me Spartan custom. 

Terpander praises Sparta for three diings, the courage of 
her youths, her love of music, and her Justice. A Spartan 
proverb, apparently ancient, runs; "Sparta will fall by love 
of wealth, naught else". Hiey were, and always remained, 
a covetous people; but for diat veiy reason when coined 
money began to be used in Greece about the seventh 
century Sparta forbade its introduction lest commerce should 
taint the warrior spirit of her dtizois, so that Sparta had no 
coinage until the diird century, but continued to use, where 
money was necessary, the ancioit clumsy ingots of iron. 
Change for five pounds at Sparta needed a cart to bring it 
home. But money is not the mily form of wealth, and it is 
probably an Athenian lampoon vriiidi represents the Spartan 
as living on nothing but the celebrated black soup. As every 
Spartan had his land (the equality and inalienability of the 

7-s 
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lots is probably a later fiction), with any number of Helots 
to till it, while the young men spent their leisure in the 
chase, there was plenty to supply the Spartan larder, and to 
provide mne and sweetmeats for Lydian poets as well. 

It was in education that the discipline is most diaracter- 
istically ''Spartan From birth to death the Spartan was in 
the grip of an iron system. Indeed, it began before birth, 
for the Spartans are the only people in history who have 
dared to carry out the principles of modem eugenics. They 
trained the bodies of their girls with running* and wrestling 
and throwing of quoits and javelins, that when the time 
came they might bear stalwart sons, and bear them bravely. 
"The Law-giver", says Plutarch, "put away all coquet¬ 
tishness and hysteria and efieminacy by making the girls 
strip for processions, dances, and choruses at the temples, 
with the youdis present as spectators. This stripping of the 
maidens involved no shame, for modesty was there and 
lewdness was absent, but it produced unaffected manners 
and a desire for physical fitness, and it gave the female sex 
some taste of a not ignoble pride, in that they too had their 
share of manly worth and amtution to excel. Whence came 
to them that thought which is expressed in the traditional 
repartee of Leonidas' wife Goigo. A foreign woman re¬ 
marking to her,' You Laconians are the only women who 
rule the men ' Yes,' she said,' we are the only women who 
are the mothers of mm’.” 

The strongest moral suasion compelled Spartan men to 
marry. The marriage customs of Sparta were peculiar and 
carry us back to the remotest antiquity. The bridegroom 
carried off his bride by a pretence of violence, and the bride 
cut her hair short and dressed like a man. There was no 
marriage feast; the young husband dined at his mess-table, 
visited his young wife by stealffi, and returned to barracks. 

• Plato u (p. 99), 
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Sometimes a wife bore children to a man whose face she had 
never seen. Ilie child was not otmsldered to belong to his 
father, but to the city. “The Law-giver thought it absurd 
to take trouble about the breed of horses and dogs, and then 
let the imbedle, the elderly, and the diseased bear and beget 
children.'* There was another c^l»?ted Spartan repartee 
about adultery: 

*'We have no adulterers in ^>arta.'' 

“Suppose you had, what is tl^ poialty?" 

“The line is a big bull that jumps over Taygetus and 
drinks up the Eurotas." 

“My dear air, how could there be such a monstrous 
animal?" 

“My dear sir, how could dtere be adultery at Sparta?" 

At birth the babe was taken away Its parent to a hall 
where the elders of the tribe sat to examine it If it was 
plump and strong diey said, “Rear it". If not it was ex¬ 
posed to die in a cleft of ftie mountain. “For they thought 
better, both for it and the ci^, diat it should die than that it 
should live if it was not naturally healthy and strong. That 
was why the women washed it with wine instead of water 
as a test of its strength." They had scientihc methods of 
rearing babies, no swaddling-dothes, no fear of the dark or 
solitude. Foreigners used to hire Laconian women for their 
nurses. 

As soon as they were seven years old the children were 
drafted off into “herds". The most “sensible and com¬ 
bative" of each herd was made {wefect, whose orders the 
others had to obey impliatly and suffer his punishments 
without wincing. The older men watdied them at their play, 
and set them to light one anodier. They learnt letters, but 
nothing else except music and drill. Titey walked without 
sandals, and generally played naked. 

At the age of twelve they were allowed one mantle a year 
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but no tunic. "They had no experience of baths and unguaits; 
only for a few days each year they were allowed such 
luxuries.” They slept in their "liCTds” onrushes, which they 
had to cut from the river-banks. "In winter they used to 
mix diistles with their bedding, from the idea that there 
was some warmth in them.” At tiiis age they began to 
associate with older youths on those curious terms of male 
love peculiar to the Greeks. Tlieir elders would take a 
fatherly interest in the achievements of their beloved, 
chastise and encourage them. 

Also, there was a public tutor appointed from among the 
grown-up nobles for each "herd", as well as prefects from 
the wisest and most warlike of the youths of twenty. The 
latter had his "fags" entirely under his orders. Stealing of 
food was encouraged as a martial virtue likely to lead to 
sharpening the wits for warlike purposes. In a state which 
practised communism there was, of course, no dishonesty 
involved. If they were caught diey were thrashed for their 
bad stealing. To encourage theft, their public rations were 
kept short. They were also thrashed for tlie good of their 
souls, to encourage endurance. "We have seen many of the 
youths die under the blows at the altar of Artemis the 
Upright", says Plutarch, or rather the authority he is 
quoting. But modem students consider that this flagellation 
at the altar was probably a religious ritual, of which there 
are many other examples. If beater spared his victim 
the goddess manifested her displeasure. 

After mess, at which he was waited on by his "fags”, the 
prefect would address himself to their intellectual education. 
Some had to sing, to others he would put questions in 
ethical casuistry. "Who is the best of the men?” "What do 
you think of this or that action?" The answer had to be brief 
and pointed—"Laconic", in fact. The boy had to give 
reasons for his answer. A bad answer was punished by a 
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bite on die back of the hand, but if older men were present 
the prefect had to justify his punishments. If a boy cried 
out Ignobly in fighting, his lover was punished also. But 
the real source of their education was in music, marching 
songs, and hymns in praise of the heroes of Spartan history. 
One such song is preserved: 

Old Men. We were warriors o( old. 

Men. As we are. Who doubtsf Behold. 

Boys. Some da]) we shall be more bold. 

Laconic, but Spartan! 

The Spartan youths did not neglect their personal appear¬ 
ance, especially in the matter of fine armour. They prided 
themselves on their long and welt-groomed hair. In the 
pass of Thermopylae the Persian mcmarch was astonished to 
see the three hundred Spartans, who ought to have been 
trembling and saying their {N^yers, carefully combing their 
long hair. In war-time disdpUne was relaxed. When the 
line of battle was drawn up in die face of the enemy, first 
the king sacrificed a goat, and the warriors oowned them¬ 
selves with garlands of flowers, while the fiute-players 
played the song of Kastor. Then they stepped forward 
gravely to the sound of the mardiing paean, all in step, 
without disorder or confusion, but *’i^ gently and cheer¬ 
fully by the music into danger”. There was no fear, for the 
hymn “made them feel that the god was with them". 
When they had routed their enemy they 4»ily pursued so far 
as to assure defeat, “considering it neither gendemanly nor 
Hellenic to cut and slay those who yielded and retired”. 
This was the spirit of all their warfare; they never destroyed 
a beaten city. 

As soon as they were of military age the army and the 
secret police, which kept wandi on the Helots, took most of 
their time and thought. Arts, crafts, and business they con¬ 
sidered the work of slaves. Dancing, singing, modest 
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banquets, and hunting were dieir relaxations. It was not 
until the age of thirty that a Spartan could go into the agora 
and enjoy his rights as a cidz^. Even then loungbg in the 
market-place was not encouraged; most of the day was 
spent in the gymnasiums and clubs. There was no private 
family life whatever. King Agis, coming back victorious 
from a campaign, asked pmnission to dine with his wife. 
It was refused by the E|^iors, whose power, no doubt, was 
derived from their position as overseers of this singular 
disdplinary system. The old men were highly honoured, 
and the supreme object of an old Spartan’s ambiticMi was a 
seat on the Senate. 

And what type of character did this strange system pro¬ 
duce ^ Well, it produced die three hundred warriors who 
died to a man round their king Leonidas at the pass of 
Thermopylc. It produced the Spartan king who refused 
the request of his allies to destroy Athens. It produced the 
women who mourned afto* the great defeat of Mantinea 
because no sons or husbands of them had died for Sparta. It 
produced the only good infantry of Greece, and the only 
stable form of government. It produced good men like 
Brasidas and Gylippus. Sparta was the state that swept 
tyranny out of Greece, and bore the brunt of the land- 
fighting against the Persians. But, on the other hand, the 
system encouraged that stupid and bigoted conservatism 
which ruined Sp>arta, partly through refusing to learn any¬ 
thing new in the art of warfare, and partly through declining 
to supplemoit the dwindling warrior caste by extending 
the franchise to the other inhabitants of Sparta. No doubt, 
also, the strict discipline of life in the city led to the moral 
breakdown of hw vicUnious generals Pausanias and 
Lysander when they came in contact with the fascinations of 
Eastern luxury. It made dte Spartans oppressive and un¬ 
just when they had to govern an empire. The typical 
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Spartm k aKFOw^itnded, mpentitisMB*' 
.but lie ii alwtys breve, patriotic, end 
SperU bn kft.n no art or litmture 
but Afr bk^ k|t Of m extraordinary 
wanyng) pfktflfinjnftlr eomaunum 



Dallas athena 

Sparta end Atheoe are die counterparta and com^enieata 
of ttie another: %>arta drilled, orderly, efficient, and diA; 
Athena free, ooiay, fickle, and briUl^ ^arta'a watdi> 
word bi hiatory la Eunomia (order); die motto of Athena ia 
Eleutherii (liberty) and Panhetia (free speech and free 
thou^). But Spm was orderly and pownful over all the 
Peloponnese locig before Athena wai free or cultmd. 

Both Apdlo aad Adwia were deidea ipeeially coocnned 
with dtiea and good government IfApcdlowaaifaegodof 
{»T>phei^, music, poetry, and athletics, Aduna’a arts were 
thou of the craftsman, the potter, and the weaver. Athena, 
diough a fidr, grey-eyed goddess, was nevertbdeas m 
enemy to love, wiw in counul and fond of batde. Soatricify 
maidenly was she that diey gave her a virgin birdt No 
female had a hand in her making, for ibe sinng folly aimed 
from the bead of Zeus at a blow from the hammer 
Hephaestus. That was die acene defected on the frceit gable 
of the PanhenoD. The wcHship cd Adiena ia aiiytdariy fan 
and civiliaed: it ii abnoat entirely fru from migie and 
mystery, few Adteoa is etqhukally a dvic goddaai, hasdi^^ 
h^y any^wnnection the powers of Nature. She k 
pure intellect .Tree, abe hu a pugnadous aqiect, Ae k 
armed widi ipy. yid dddd, and with a farusQilate. or 
i^B. beariiu^^iQdSgOi^e bead and mal^ onla of liair> 

It b^ fgyated that the rngk had 

arffiMheeJik. iMi. 
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the Dorians. Other Greek tribes, we have seen, were in 
Greece so early that all tradition of dieir coming was lost; 
among these were the lonians, am) the didect of Athens is 
akin to Ionian. Moreover Poseidon is the Ionian god, and 
we have the legend of die successful strife of Athena with 
Poseidon for the nilership of the dty, a legend depicted on 
the Parthenon pediments 171); this almost certainly 
represents the incoming of an Ionian element into Attica, 
which was not strong enough to dethrone the native god¬ 
dess, though it was responsible for transfoiming her and for 
giving her many attributes and qualities of the north. 

In all the elaborate rebuilding of Perklean days the rock 
of Acropolis was pretty thoroughly scoured of ancient 
remains. But we still see traces of jnehistoric masonry, as at 
Tiryns and Mycens, forming what die Athenians called 
"the Pelasgic WallTo that period beic^g such tradidonal 
royalties as Cccrops, Erechtheus, and Pandion, possibly 
real names of prehistoric kings who ruled over the rock and 
part of the plain below, but no means over the whole of 
Attica. In artisdc representation dtese ancient worthies are 
rather apt to develop serpents' tails in place of their lower 
limbs; some of them may be really half-forgotten Aegean 
princes. It is not likely diat Athois was ever a citadel of 
equal Importance with MycemeorCnossos. Its inhabitants 
lived m^ly by agriculture and the soil of Attica was pro¬ 
verbially thin and poor. There was an Athenian contingent 
in the Achasan host before Troy, but together with its king 
Menestheus it plays rather a humble part. Attica has 
yielded but few important relics of die Bronze Age. 

The great legendary King Atiiens was Theseus, a 
figure much embroider^ by later mythologists because he 
had been made the patron hero of die Athenian democracy 
and the syncecist of Athens—that is, the man who made 
Attica into a dty-state instead of a congeries of rillage 
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tratus—in fact, as far baci as TTieseus, ^ certainly Solon. 
But it is fairly clear to any one discoundng this tendency and 
reading their early traditions impardaily that until the time 
of the tyrants Attica was no means a true dty-state, 
much less a democracy. Until dQr life was developed 
democracy was impossible. 

Strange relics of this agricultural life survive in the re¬ 
ligious customs of Athens—as, for example, in the sacrifice 
called Diipolia or Ox-murder. "They choose”, says Por¬ 
phyry, “some girls as watencarriers, and they bring water 
for sharpening the axe and die knife. When the axe has 
been sharpened one person hands it and another hits the ox, 
another slaughters him, others flay him, and they all par¬ 
take of him. After this they sew up the hide of the ox and 
stulTit with hay and set it up, just like Ufit, and yoke it to the 
plough as if it were going to draw it A trial is held about 
the murder, and each passes on the blame for the deed to 
another. The water-carriers accuse those who sharpened 
the knife, the sharpeners blame die man who handed it, be 
passes the guilt on to the man who struck, the striker to the 
slaughterer, the slau^terer blames the knife itself; and the 
knife, as it cannot speak, is found guil^ and thrown into the 
sea." All these offices are held in certain families by here¬ 
ditary right. The whole ceremony clearly points iMck to 
days when the ploughing ox was held sacred. The older 
worship of Attica is ^ agricultural. The Eleusinian 
mysteries are in honour of Demeter (the Earth-Mother), 
Kor^, her daughter, also called Persephone, and Tripto- 
lemus, who brought com from I^ypt.* There arc die 
Atheman mysteries called Tliesniophoria, in which the 
women cast mysterious objects, really pieces of decayed pig 
and dough in the shape of snakes and men, into clefts in the 
earth. They were intended to produce fertility in fields and 
* Plate STfimiO). 
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women. There wae the Hersephoria also, in which maidens 
carried baskets containing objects whose nature they must 
not know to the precinct of the goddess of child-birth. 
Tradition said that two girls did peep in, and saw a child 
and a snake, which pursued and killed them. The Skiro- 
phoria was similar; it included a rite of daubing the image 
of Pallas with the white day which was used as a dressing 
for olive-trees. There was anodier ceremony in which 
young girls dressed as bears danced in honour of Artemis 
of Brauron. There were the diree sacred ploughings of 
Attic soil every year. Besides snake-heroes and snake- 
kings, there was the wolf-god who became identiiied with 
Apollo, and the goat-god Pan. It is possible that Athena’s 
owl is a relic of those days of Nature-worship. Most of 
these cults are Attic rather than Athenian, and are spedally 
localised in the country domes. Tliey visibly belong to the 
same religious area as the snaky figures of Cnossos; and, 
indeed, Crete figures largely in the mythology of this 
period. Anthropomotphic religion ^bably began at 
Athens with a rude female xoanon, or wooden pillar-like 
statue, which received in due course the name of the warrior 
maiden Athena Polias. 

Athens thus comes rather late into Greek history. Only 
two facts stand out with any dearness from the period before 
the sixth-century fannies: the attempted tyranny of Cylon 
and the early law-giving. Both these facts were recalled by 
events of subsequent history. Tlie attempt of Cylon in¬ 
volved a curse upon one of the greatest of Athenian families, 
the Alcnueonids, to whidi belonged celebrated names like 
Megades, Cleisthenea, Perides, and Alcibiades. The Law- 
^vers of Athens are indeed historical personages, which is 
more than we can say widi any confidence for the Spartan 
Law-giver Lycuigus, Ixit they have served as pegs for much 
legend and a good deal of deliberate falsification. Athens 
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undoubtedly possessed andent wooden tablets of laws 
(though it is rather a question whether they could have 
survived the two burnings of Ati^ns by the Persians), and 
some of these laws probably bore the names of Dracon and 
Solon; but it is very certain that later orators lent weight to 
any old law they wished to quote widi approval, by giving 
it one of these respectable names. On ^e other hand , we 
know that when Athenian writers began to take an interest 
in constitutional history, which was not until two hundred 
years later, they used Dracon and Solon to father their own 
theoriea, because it was possible te form the most con¬ 
flicting views of what those legislators had really done. 
One great point was to make out that the democrat was as 
old as the hills, and in diis sense Sokn was made the in¬ 
ventor of the Assembly, the Coundl, and even the popular 
jury courts. Some asaibed to him the invention of the old 
Council of the Areopagus. Others maintained that Solon 
was not a demoaat, but the author of a limited franchise on 
a property basis—in fact, of just die system that There- 
menes and his party were proposing in s.c. Odiert, 
again, went one better, and attributed a democratic system 
to Dracwi, a stiU earlier Law-giver, in spite of the fact that 
Solon had abolished all his laws except those about murder 
and blood-guiltiness. Thucydides, however, being a sdenti- 
flcally minded historian with an impartial love of trutb, 
passes over this early period with die remark diat people 
will accept without testing any sort of traditions even when 
they concern their own country. And that is the right 
attitude for us. There were no historians until the fifth 
century, no contemporary records whatever, except a very 
few ancient inscriptions, and the vrork cd* the lyric poets who 
flourished in the eighth, sevendi, and sixth centuries. We 
have, indeed, a considerable bulk u( poetry which passes 
under the name of Solon. Some d'it is not above suspickm, 
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for it includes a so-called prelude to a versified edition of 
his laws, and other lines wntten in a tone very unsuitable to 
a philosopher. But from the undoubtedly genuine portion 
we gather that Solon, so far from being an impartial 
mediator, collected a popular following, vehemently at¬ 
tacked the rich, and then “gave to the people so much 
power as sufRceth, neither diminishing nor increasing their 
honour’*. His principal work was to codify the laws which 
had hitherto existed <H)ly in the bosoms of the nobles. He 
did a great deal to fix the existing social classes in Athens 
by arranging the people in four ranks according to their 
property, reckoned, of course, on the basis of land-holding. 
And he removed agrarian grievances by forbidding loans 
on the security of the person, a custom which had led to the 
actual enslaving of die poor by the rich landowners. In 
these ways he did an immmse service to the future liberty 
of his country. Even a cautious estimate of his work makes 
him a very great man. he was not the inventor of 
demoaacy. 

His personality is hopelessly involved in legend. He is 
one of the Seven Sages, doubtless real personalities whose 
names have served as a peg for the inventive faculties of the 
Greeks. Some of them were natural philosophers, like 
Thales of Miletus, whose knowledge of astronomy was so 
exact that he predicted the eclipse of 585 a.c. He is said to 
have learnt his sdentific knowledge, as Solon is said to have 
learnt his legislative skill, in Egypt, where he measured the 
height of the pyramids by their shadows. There is very 
likely a substratum of truth in the stories which make the 
birtK, or rather the revival, of learning in Greece come from 
E^pt and Crete. Thales knew that the light of the moon 
came from the sun. He was the first of those natural 
I^ilosophers of Greece whose main object was to find the 
‘‘prindple" of the universe. Thalea held that all things 
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originated from water. Another of the Seven wu Bias of 
Priene, whose activities were mainly political, and who in¬ 
vented maxims like "He is unfortunate who cannot bear 
misfortune", and "If thou hast done a good deed, ascribe 
it to the gods". At least two of the other four were tyrants. 
Solon is also assodated with a curious figure who went 
about expounding reiigitm and conducting purificatory 
rites, Epimenides the Cretan, who was supposed to have 
lived for fifty years in a cave on nothing but asphodels and 
water, the father of all hermits. Whatever constitutional 
enactments Solon did make never had time to get into work¬ 
ing order; for the tyranny ot Peisistratus and his sons 
followed almost immediately. 

To return to the goddess: cmly two passages of Homer 
refer to Athens, and both may have been interpolated at the 
editing of Homer in tlie days of Peisistratus. Both allude 
to the connection betweoi Athena and Erechtheus. The 
goddess is described in one place as visiting "the goodly 
house of Erechtheus", wiuch {wol»idy means tlie old 
Pelasgian palace on the Acropolis; in the other she has 
received Ei^theus, the 8<» erf Earth, into " her own rich 
shrine Modem criticism, howeva*, is apt to reverse the 
relationship of host and guest—Erechtheus the earth-born 
was the prehistoric hero, Athena the Olympian interloper. 
The early shrine of Athena upon the Acropolis has been 
discovered on the north side of die Parthenon. It would 
seem to have been a building of die sixth century or earlier, 
and to have been surrounded with a peristyle of columns 
by a later hand—whose we shall presently see. This is the 
"old temple” superseded for cult purposes by the Parthe¬ 
non. Our "Erechtheum", so well known for its caryatid 
porch, was built right up against this old temple, so that the 
caryatid porch juts out over the stylobate of it. In the old 
temple was the old cult image of the goddess afterwards 
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replaced by the splendid creation of Pheidias. It was an 
archaic image, of olive-wood, in a standing posture, its 
rude shape doubtless concealed with offered drapery. It was 
armed with spear, shield, sgis, and helmet, and stood in 
act to strike. As the illustration* shows, this became a 
favourite motive in die portraiture of the goddess; she 
stands there as the cham|HOn and protectress of the city. 
Athena Polias is her fitdng title. Pheidias idealised this 
^pe in his Athena Promachos. But it does not seem to be 
very ancient. Probably Athms, like Troy, had possessed 
an earlier seated Pallas, upon whose knees the women laid 
their embroidered "peplos". It may not have been until 
Athens became a real dty-state, with civil worship of an 
idealised type, that the great cult of the Virgin began on the 
Acropolis. 


TYRANNY AND CULTURE 
All this time art has been slowly reviving. Lyric poetry 
and music had found a |»itroness in the advancing dty 
Sparta. The Heroic and Olympian cults which were fostered 
ty the epic poets and the influence of the Del^c orade 

imdoubt^y gave an impetus to art, partly by requiring 
temples and temple statues, and partly by fixing certain 
aitiatic types for the {H-indpal deities. Even the potter, 
though he long remained where we left him in the Dipylon 
and Geometric styles of ornament, begins at length to 
depict the heroic mythology, and to evolve types which can 
be imitated and improved. This fixing of types or motives 
was easeotial to the progress of ancient art. The Greek 
sculptor does not carve a statue, as novel and original as 
possible, to send to an exhibition of art. He is commissioned 
to make, we will say, an Athena; in that case he has to 
express the armour, the seg;is, the owl, perhaps the snake. 

* PUte ss (p. 111 ). 
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He tries, indeed, to make the goddess as. lovely and strong 
and benignant as he can. Perhaps he is allowed to choose 
between the Polias type <»* the seated statue, but in any case 
the type is fixed for him. Or he may be asked to make an 
athlete statue; in that case he will have to carve a nude male 
figure as physically perfect as possible, in an athletic 
attitude. He will not be asked, yet, to portray accidental 
facta, such as the lineaments of the particular man the 
statue is to honour. That U bow, by concentrating rai a 
limited number of motives, Greek art succeeded in a few 
generations in approaching so near to p^fection. 

Show me the patron, and I will show you the style of 
art which will prevail. The horse-riding aristocracies of 
Northern ancestry, who prevailed everywhere in Greece in 
the eighth century, cared little for art Poetry they could 
enjoy, if it sang die praises of their ancestors, or if it 
cheered them at their cups. Hence the popularity of Homer 
and the Homeridae and Hesiod on the one hand, of Archi* 
lochus, Simonides, and Aleman on die other. But these 
litde “Basileis'’ were not kings enough to keep courts 
where art could flourish without starving, and as yet there 
were few dries great enough to supply the want of a patron. 
Once more we must look m politics if we wish to under¬ 
stand the revival of art. 

The little states of old, widi their natural dtadels, pro¬ 
vided a splendid opportuni^ for any ambitious and un¬ 
scrupulous person who wished to make himself tyrant. All 
you had to do was to stand fordi as champion of the oi>- 
pressed "demos " against thec^ipressive aristocracy, declm 
that your Ufe was in dai^r, acquire a bodyguard of a few 
score stout knaves armed widi spean, or even cudgels, then 
seize the dtadel, and, if you bad not forgotten provisions, 
you were an established tyrant. It was a simple tridt that 
was often tried in Greek hbtory, and it nearly always 

s-t 
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succeeded. For example, at Corinth there was a aingulariy 
ofTensive aristocracy called Bacchlads. One of them had a 
deformed daughter who was permitted to marry beneath 
her. Her son, Cypselus, was not received in Bacchiad 
drcles; he felt aggrieved, and he adopted the programme I 
have indicated. He founded a little dynasty which lasted 
more than seventy years, until it was put down by the 
Spartans in 581 e.c. The same thing had happened a little 
earlier at Sicyon; it was repeated at Megara a little later, 
and at Epidaurus. At Adiens the first attempt by Cylon, 
about 6S0, failed; at Miletus a similar attempt succeeded. 
In the sixth century tyranny broke out everywhere in Sicily. 
In 560 Athens followed suit with the tyranny of Peisistratus. 
Polycrates of Samos comes about thirty years later. Thus 
many states in Greece went dirough the tyrannical phase 
about this time. 

Although the Greeks, to their eternal honour, ever after¬ 
wards detested the name of tyrant, and although they tried 
CO expunge the benefits they owed to them fiom the tablets 
of their history, yet we can see that tyranny was a valuable, 
almost a necessary, stage in the progress of the Greek state. 
Anything is better tbw aristocrat^ of the Bacchiad type: 
even a tyrant has the merit of possessing a single throat. 
As a matter of fact, most of the Greek tyrants, with the 
exception of Phalaris of Acragas, who had a habit of 
roasting his subjects in a brazen bull, were intelligent and 
not oppressive rulers. They were able to form a consistent 
foreign policy, which is always the strong point of auto¬ 
cracies, to found colonies, acqiure empires, form alliances, 
and many their neighbours’ daughters. We hear of tyrants 
having relations with Egypt and Lydia, and importing 
copper from Spain. At hmne they policed their cities and 
made them appredate the braefits of order. Above all, no 
doubt from sordid motives, they encouraged commerce. 
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Hie flourishing commerce of Minoan days had ceased wifli 
the end of the thalassocracy. Piracy had become rife on the 
i^ean, as we see tn Homer, where no visitor thinks it 
impolite to be asked whether he is or is not a pirate. For 
art and literature, here at last were die patrons. It is under 
the tyrants of the late seventh and six^ centuries that the 
art revival begins. 

Corinth, with her migh^ natural fortress, more than a 
mile in circuit and 1600 feet high, her two seas and her 
command over a narrow isdunus, was admirably situated 
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for commerce, ^e was one of the eariiest states to develop 
a tyranny, to found an empire, and to revive the arts. Her 
colonies were mostly towards the west, and in Corcyra she 
had a valuable stepping*8tone for Skily and Italy. It is at 
Corinth that a new type of vase>painting reaches its maxi* 
mum of popularity In the early sixth century. It is very 
obvious that the motive was still derived from textile art, 
probably from Assyrian embroidery. Hie result, with its 
rich purples, is very pleasing from a decorative point of 
view, though the actual scenes and ornaments are un¬ 
meaning, and therefore un-Greek.* Later in the same 
century Corinthian potters attempted to depict Creek 
legends on their vases, but in this diey could not compete 
with Athens. Hie coin types of Corindi in the sixth centuiy 
are already beautiful designs. It was Cypselus, tyrant of 
Corinth, who dedicated at Olympia a famous chest covered 
with mythological scenes in pandlel bands, of which Pau- 
* PUCei SS (p. 114) and SI (p. 1S«}, Fig. 1. 
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sanias has left a long description. Periander, his son, was 
originally one of the Seven Si^es, though Plato wanted to 
cast him out for a tyrant. The name of the third, Psam- 
metichus, proves the dose intercourse of Corinth with 
Egypt. It was CorinA under her tyrants that evolved a 
new poetical form, the diAyramb; and in Corinth still 
stands part of a Doric temple, one of the earliest Aat 
remain in Greece proper, wh^ however excavation has 
laid bare Ae foundations of more primitive structures; 
Aere are older temples also in the Greek colonies overseas. 
The grave and splendid Doric style of architecture took its 
rise from very humble beginnings in Ae Dark Ages; Ae 
tradition of Ae nugaron of a Mycenaean palace may be pre¬ 
served in it, for the home of Ae prince was a fit model for 
Ae house of a god. Egyptian influence may have played a 
part in determining that it should be built of stone, for the 
earliest Greek temples seem to have been of wood and sun¬ 
baked brick. SuA originally was the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, but as the wooden columns fell down one by one 
they were replaced with stone. In many features of Doric 
architecture it is possible to tracedevelopment from wooden 
technique. The whole roofing system is one of joists and 
beams, even when Ae roof is of stone. The triglyphs are Ae 
ends of Ae beams, translated into stone. The metopes were 
originally left open, then filled with terra-cotta reliefs, and 
finally wiA slabs of stone carved in high relief. In the 
earliest Doric temples Ae columns are very thick and heavy 
and Ae intercolumnar spaces very narrow. These Alngs 
indicate Aat Ae architect had not yet fully realised Ae 
superior strengA of stone. An ignorant or hasty glance 
might suggest Aat there was no progress in Greek archi¬ 
tecture, but Ae dose observer sees how the succeeding 
generations of architects continued to make subtle improve¬ 
ments, rendering Ae shafts more graceful, the mouldings 
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more refined in tiieir curves, correctif^ most cunningly the 
optical illusions of a straight row of tall ct^umns, imjTOving 
the lighting arrangements, improvii^ the masonry, sub¬ 
stituting stone for wood and precious marble for stone, 
adding ornament where it was appropriate, as on the frieze 
inside the peristyle, rejecting it where it was unsuitable, as 
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on the architrave, which, being a main beam, ought to look 
heavy and strong;—reaching forward, in fact, to the telot, 
the uldmate end of the type which his predecessors bad set 
him. That is the Greek way. The Parthenon is the goal at 
which this old temple of C^rind) had been aiming. 

Seven columns of the temple at Corinth* have stood 
through the Roman destruction of Corinth and all the sub- 
* Plate 90 (p. I iQ. 
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sequent batterings of history. Their antiquity is shown by 
their clumsy strength. The height of the columns is only 
about four times the diameter of the base. Each column is a 
monolith of rough iime8t<Mie which was originally covered 
with stucco and painted, in height 25^ feet, in diameter 
tapering rather sharply from the base (5 feet 8 indies) to 
the top (4 feet 3 inches). The temple was peripteral— i.e. it 
had a colonnade all round the nave, six columns at each end, 
fifteen on each side. Already there is an attempt to correct 
the optical illusion which makes horizontal lines seem to 
sink in the middle and vertical lines seem to bend inwards, 
the stylobate, or floor from which the columns rise, being 
slightly curved, so that the centre columns stand about 
2 centimetres higher than those on the wing. The interior 
building consists of two oblong chambers back to back, 
without communication betwcCTi them. The side walls are 
prolonged at each end so as to form wings, and between 
each pair of wings stood two columns "in antis". Thus 
there is a porch at eadi end under the colonnade. From the 
existence of the two separate chambers we conclude either 
that the temple united two distinct cults, or that one of the 
chambers was a treasury, for temples in Greece were always 
used as banks. I have gone into some detail in describing 
this building, because it is the oldest standing Doric temple 
of the full classical type in Greece; its date is about 550 b.c. 
Roof-tiles, which made a sloping roof possible, were said to 
be an actual Corinthian inv^ition. 

It was under these Cypselid tyrants that Corinth began 
to acquire her historical diaracter of a luxurious, sensual, 
and cosmopolitan dty. Aj^rodite, as she was worshipped 
at Corinth, was none odier than ** Ashtoreth, the abomina¬ 
tion of the Sidonians”, and was imported along with the 
Tyrian purple from Phoenicia. She had a famous temple on 
the citadel of Corinth, which was thronged by her saaed 
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slaves, the courtesans. Their numbers grew to more than a 
thousand, and they were anobmous snare to the commerdal 
travellers of antiquity. You had to be a rich man to visit 
Corinth, as the proverb said: 

et> ^0^6$ &v8p6$ (t K6ptv0ov M' & irXoO;. 

non cuivia hommi contjf^t adire Corinthutn. 

That this inunoral state of af&rs began under the tyrants 
we can be sure, though Periander is said to have collected 
all the procuresses he could find and drowned them in the 
sea. Pindar delicately sings of “the hospitable damsels, 
ministers of Persuasion in wealthy Corinth". And we are 
told that when the Persians invaded Greece the courtesans 
flocked to the temple of Aphrodite to pray for the deliverance 
of the land. In gratitude for dieir patriotism bronze statues 
of them were erected, with an epigram by Simonides. Lais, 
the most celebrated of all these erring females, belongs to 
the time of the Peloponnesian War, though tl)ere would 
appear to have been othm who adopted her famous name. 
The other Greeks were apt to speak of Corinth in much the 
same tone as a modem Englishman or German speaks of 
Paris. The wealth of Cypselus is proved by his dedication of 
a colossal gold (or gilt) statue of Zeus at Olympia. Peri¬ 
ander cut a canal through the pronxmteuy of Leucas, and 
projected another through the isthmus of Corinth. 

One of the tyrants of Sicyon won the chariot race at 
Olympia, and dedicated two large model shrines of Spanish 
bronze. But Cleisthenea was the most celebrated for his 
luxurious court, for his hostili^ to Argos, which made him 
forbid the recital of Homer at because it honoured 
the Ar^ves, and for the wooing of his daughter Agariste. 
Qeisthenes had issued a general invitation to any one who 
wished to marry her to come to his court, offering them 
hospitality for a year. All the rich young gentlemen of 
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Greece assembled. For a whole year Cleisthenes tested 
their accomplishments. By that time two Athenians were 
the favourites, Megacles, of the famous Alcmaeonid family, 
and Hippocleides, who had the most charming social graces 
in the world. At last came Bse final day of decision. Hippo¬ 
cleides braced himself for a great effort. There had been a 
banquet, and perhaps Hi|qx>cleides had poured too many 
libations to Dionysus. After dinner the flute-players strudc 
up, and Hippocleides began to dance. Let Herodotus con¬ 
tinue the story: “And he danced, probably, for the pleasure 
of dancing; but Cleisthenes, looking on, began to have 
suspicion about it all. Th» Hippocleides, after a short rest, 
ordered a slave to bring in a table: when it came, he began 
to dance on it, first Laconian figures and then Atdc ones; 
finally he stood on his head on the table" (this was perhaps 
an old ritual dance) "and gesticulated with his legs. But 
Geisthenes, when he danced the first and second time, 
revolted from the idea of Hii^>ocIeides as a son-in-law on 
account of his indecorous dancing, yet he restrained himself, 
not wishing to make a scene. But when he saw him gesti¬ 
culating with his legs he could not restrain himself any 
longer. ‘ O son of Tisander hecried,' you have danced away 
your marriage.' But Hippocleides answered: 'Hippocleides 
doesn't care r Hence this answer became a proverb”. So 
Megacles married the lady, and lived happily ever after¬ 
wards, becoming the ancestor of Pericles, while Hippocleides 
probably took to drink and went to the bad altogether. But 
of this Herodotus does not infonn us. 

The tyranny at Megara was a brief one, but we know 
that llieagenes built an aqueduct for his dty and made it a 
serious commercial rival to Athens. 

At Athens Peisistratus stood forth as champion of the 
poor shepherds of the Hill against the wealthier parties of 
the Coast and the Plain. He succeeded where Cylon had 
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failed in gaining command the Acropolis with his body* 
guard. Twice the Athenians managed to expel him, but 
each time he got back, tltt first time by dressing up a tall 
and handsome woman as the goddess Athena and driving 
into the city with her, and the second time by hiring a con* 
tingent of horsemen from Eretria, with money which he 
had obtained by prudent operations in the goldfields of 
Thrace. From first to last he and his smis were in power 
from 560 to 510. It is difficult to estimate his services to 
Athens, for later generations did their utmost to deny and 
conceal them, giving some of his achievements to Solon and 
some to Theseus, and some even to EreditlKus. He founded 
an early Atlienian empire. He won the island of Salamis 
from Megara, and until she possessed Salamis Athens had 
no open road to the sea. Later Athenians asaibed this feat 
to Solon. He regained Sigeum, on the Troad, after a war 
with Mitylene. He established the elder Miltiades as 
tyrant of the Thracian Qiersonese. In these movements his 
policy was obviously to open up trade with the Black Sea, 
the granary of Greece. He extended olive-culture in Attica. 
He probably began to work the silver-mines at Laurium, 
whi^ were thenceforth the principal source of Athenian 
revenue. He made the poverty-stricken tillers of the soil 
mto peasant proprietors by confiscating the estates of his 
noble opponents. He was allied with Sparta and Argos, 
Thebes and Thessaly and Naxos. He introduced a police 
armed with bows into the aty of Athois. 

He probably did much of what Theseus is supposed to 
have done in syncedsing Athens—that is, transforming 
Attica from a number of villages with a capital into a dty- 
state with surrounding territory. We know that he sent 
judges on circuit round the country demes. The other indi¬ 
cations are that Peisistratus pulled down the city wall in 
order that she might be able to expand, that he constructed 
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a proper water^upply, and that he fostered the worship of 
the Olympian or city deides. At the same time he fostered 
agriculture, and tried to get the poor of Athens back to the 
land. As he had owed his return to Athena, he signalised 
his gratitude by surrounding the old temple of Athena 
Polias with a marble peristyle and sculptures. Some of the 
sculptures of this period are preserved on the Acropolis of 
Athens. They, were generally carved of the softer porus or 
rough limestone, and freely adorned with colour. But the 
decorations of Peisistratus' temple are of Parian marble. 
Other statues of marble found on the Acropolis and there 
dedicated to Athena are largely the work Ionian artists 
brought to Athens by the growing wealth and fame of the 
dty. Heracles and his labours seem to have been preferred 
to Theseus as a subject for representation. On the plain 
below the Acropolis Peisistratus began a temple to Olym* 
pian Zeus on so huge a scale that republican Athens was 
unable to complete it until the Emperor Hadrian brought 
his immense resources inte ^y. 

But Peisistratus did more than building for religion. He 
may fairly be called the foui^er of the state cults of Athens. 
He founded the Greater Panathenxa, as the symbol of 
union for Attica. This was a most solemn procession, held 
every four years, of all the people, to carry up a new em¬ 
broidered robe as a gift to the Virgin Goddess on the 
Acropolis. That is the scene depicted on the frieze of the 
Parthenon which is now riie diief glory of the British 
Museum. Later Athenians, of course, ascribed the Pan- 
athensea to Theseus or Ereditheus. Along with the pro¬ 
cession there were athletic games and sacrifices. And the 
prizes in the games were those fine big oil-jars, the Pan- 
athenaic amphone, of which we have a long series preserved.* 
Athenian pottery is now at dte height of its fame, and the 
* Fiatef se (p. lOS) and SI (opposite). Fig. S. 
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covered with the Uad: gtaae.* 

Peisiatratua gready Mkaniraged the idea of Athena aatfae 
leading member o( the Imiic atatea of Greece. Up to dot 
time great Ionian ddea like Miletua and ^diesua had bean 
far ah^ of Athena in wealth and civiliaatioo. It ia hard to 
say how PeisUtratua persuaded them that Athena wu in 
some sort their mothw dty unless such was die fact He 
inaugurated the solemn purificatum of Delos, by removing 
the dead from the island. Henceforth the ApoUo of Delos 
wu to share with the Poseidon Mycale the patronage of 
Ionia. Both at the Panionic festhiila of Delos and the 
Panathenaic festivals at Athens the solemn redtation of 
Homer formed an important part of the proceedings. It 
wu PeisUtratua, seconding to ancisit tradition, who caused 
an authorised version of Homer to be prepared at Athens. 
Certain portions were aelected and edited. Thus at length 
Homer became a fixed canon. 


Another featival inatituted PeisUtratua led to in^ 
portant literary rewlta. Tlua wu the Great Dionysia. 
Dionyaua wu alato^oner in (%mpian mythology, probaUy 
fimBThraoek AatogqdtsfwtohU coming hadtofiueaome 
opposifaBB ftto to pvty» but like a god he 

tritmqto^ klto^o^fia that, u we ahaU aee, to 
Athentottlitotoa^|nMMaaernKofworahiptoto|ed. 

mboUtoaled patron in to groat 
prut's HIpptfdBia. At bU omot were, 

I f<Aksi^l#l^ F%s.lHdt. 
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among others, Simonides, Anacreon, and Onomao-itus. 
Simonides of Ceos is specially associated with the dithy¬ 
ramb, the chorus in honour of Dionysus, which played a 
great part in the development of the chorus of tragedy. He 
was also a composer of odes of victory for successful 
athletes, though here his fame was eclipsed by his younger 
rival Pindar. But it is chiefly as a writer of elegies and 
epitaphs and epigrams that his fame survives. It is not 
certain whether he actually wrote the epitaph that everyone 
knows on Leonidas and his Three Hundred Spartans at 
Thermopylse: 

Go tell at Sparta, thou that passest by, 

That here, obedient to her word, we lie. 

But a fine ode by him on the same subject is still in part 
extant. Anacreon is known even to the "general reader", 
through Byron: 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
We will not diink of themes like these! 

It made Anacreon's song divine, 

He served>-but served Polycrste^— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

Anacreon's main business was, as our poet suggests, tite 
writing of banquet songs on love and wine. It is rather 
melancholy to reflect that bis anacreontics were composed— 
according to his own prescription—on ten parts of water to 
five of wine; but all the andents watered their liquor. How 
closely tyranny is to be associated with the revival of 
culture is proved by the careers of these two poets. Ana¬ 
creon pass^ from ^e court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
to Hipparchus, one of the tyrants of Athens. When he fell 
Anacreon went to the still more brilliant court of Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse. Simonides went with him, and there 
they were joined by Baochylides, Pindar, and /Eschylus. 
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OnooMcritus was a strange perstn). .It seoDs diat 
parchus had a hobbjr of coUe<^g ancles, and had com* 
missioned Onomaoitus to edit a famoot odlectioQ of poetical 
proj^edes by Musseus, a half-^nythkal bard. Onomacritus 
was detecttd insodng some of his own compositionf, and 
veiy properly expelled for a fi»ger. If all the biatnical 
forgers of this period had been detected the modem 
historian’s lot would be a hapi^ one. 

One mmiument of this period is of especial interest, the 
steU or gravestone of Arisrion.* It is a bas-relief; once 
adorned with colour, of a wanw in armour with a long 
spear in hia hand. Itianotlikelydiatanyattemptwasmade 
at a portrait of the deceased. As the sUU was found at 
Peisistratus' birthplace it has been suggested that this may 
be that very Ariation who proposed the decree which gave 
the tyrant his bodyguard, It certainly belongs to die right 
period of art, but Arisdon was a common name; still, the 
identification is poaaibk. 

It was the custom after dinner at Athens to pass round the 
harp, and for each guest os it came to him either to im¬ 
provise a verse or to cap lus ne^hbour’s impmnptu cr to 
sing a stave of some famous song. Hie roost popular of all 
these “skolia” was'’The Myrtle Bough”. (Aversion of 
it runs: 

I will wear my swwd in a myrtle boiif^ 
like Hanoodius and Ariitogeitoo 
When they killed the Qrant 
And Athens free. 

Deareet Hannodius, dmu art not yet dead. 

They aty thou art in die Isles of ^ Blessed, 
Where dwells Adildes swift of foot 
And IKomede, Tydens' son. 


• Plate S8 (p. M), Hf, 1. 
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I will wear my sword in a myrtle bough. 

Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
When at the SMriiice of Athena 
They killed Hipparchus the tyrant lord. 

Everlasting shall be your glory upon earth. 

Dearest Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 

For that ye killed the tyrant 
And set Athens free. 

Right down in tl»e days of Demosthenes, nearly two 
hundred years later, these two men were still mentioned in 
most of the public decrees, because immunities had been 
granted to their descendants for ever. They are the only 
private individuals for more than a hundred years who had 
statues erected to them. All this extraordinary honour was 
theirs because they had killed a tyrant. 

Although we can see the blessings that the tyrants of 
Greece had brought to their cities, it is to the credit of the 
Greeks that they could not. They much preferred to govern 
themselves badly than to be governed ever so efBciently 
by someone else. A tyrant might give them wealth, peace, 
culture, and happiness, but no Greek ever lost sight of the 
tyrant's Ulos, or goal. The tyrant governed, as Aristotle 
says, “for his own advantage, not that of his subjects". 
Hence their execration of tyranny and the extraordinary 
honour they paid to tyrannicides. Such a sentiment has had 
an enormous influence in history. The Greeks taught it in 
their schools, their orators embroidered the theme, the 
Roman schoolboys learnt declamations against tyrants from 
their Greek teachers of rhetoric, until finally this old legend 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton whetted the daggers of 
Brutus and Cassius against Cmsar. 

It was a legend, I am afraid. The Athenian tyranny was 
put down by a Spartan army persuaded by a bribed oracle at 
the bidding of the Alcsueonids. All that Harmodius and 
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Aristogeiton had done waa to kill Hipparchua, the younger 
brother of Hippias, by aur^iae, aa 1% waa mamhaf l jng the 
Panathenaic proceaaion. A|q>arendy, too, the motive waa 
merely a love aifair of a kind diat we consider disreputable; 
but that only added the necessary touch of romance to the 
story. No ancient historian supports the belief of the 
common folk at Athens that Han^ius and Aristogeiton 
had set Adiena free. 

This stoiy provided die sulyect of <Mie of the most famous 
of archaic statues, the “Harinodius and Aristogeiton" of 
Antenor. It was carried off by Xerxes to Persia when he 
sacked Athena in 460, but retutned eventually by Antiochus 
the Great, Meanwhile two oth^ sculptors had been set to 
reproduce Antenor’s group. It is probably this reproduc¬ 
tion from which our many copies have been made. We have 
them on coins, on vases, ^ a marUe throne, and above all 
in two separate statues in the Naples Museum, where un¬ 
fortunately Aristogeiton, who sho^ have been the bearded 
elder, has been degraded by the addition of one of the pretty 
curly-haired heads of the fourth diird century. But the 
Hamodius is a fine type of ardiak work, even though it has 
been freely restored and is of ccairse only a copy. We note 
how much more successful is the body than the head. But 
uncouth as is the head, it is fuO of dignity and virility.* 

From Aristophanes it would aj^iw dut it was the mark 
of a jingo democrat at Athens to sing "the Hamodius " on 
every possible occasion. 

Hippias, as I have said, was expelled by the machinations 
of the Alanxonids and the strcmg am of Sparta in 510 b.c. 
It was the Alcmsonid Cleisdienes «dio was called upon to 
draw up a new constitution. After emerging from die 
tyrannical stage all the Greek states developed a republic, 

* Plate SS (p. IseOi Fie* 9- 'Hw tme tm of head for ArisOgntoD 
bai been readied u other woiti, bin &re it no ceitun^. 
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either oligarchical or denKxratic. In the oligarchic type 
the dtizenship was confined to a few hundreds of the ridier 
citizens and the actual govenunent was carried on by a 
small council of ten or fifteen members. This was the 
normal type of Greek government. The democra<y of Athens 
was unique. All Greek states had inherited from the earliest 
times the public meeting in the market>place as one of the 
rights of dtizenship. At Adiens eventually all administra* 
tive decrees were made at this Assembly, or Ecdesia, 
without any revision whatsoever, and all adult male citizens 
could attend and speak if they chose. It amounted to 
government by mass meeting. It was, of course, an ig¬ 
norant, fickle, excitable body, especially in conducting a 
war or a piece of foreign policy. But it was a wonderful 
instrument of education, and it gave the Athenian dtizen 
that sense of direct parridpatlon in the affairs of his state 
which alone could satisfy the political aspirations of a Greek. 
Who shall call it a failure because it bungled a war and an 
empire, if it made Athens the eye of the world for ever and 
ever 1 Cleisthenes set up a Coux^nl of five hundred members, 
fifty elected from each of his new ten tribes, but that was 
only a committee to prepare business for the Assembly. 
Also there still remained the old patrician coundl of 
notables, now chiefly cmsisting of ex-magistrates, who 
met upon the Areian Hill and were called the Coundl of 
the Areopagus. These had die guardianship of the laws, 
amounting probably to a veto upon the Assembly's pro¬ 
ceedings, and a general omsorship over morals. They were 
also the highest criminal court for cases of blood-guilt—a 
solemn and awful tribunaL Consisting of ex-officials, they 
naturally had great influence over the merely annual magis¬ 
trates, or archons', and, in fact, as we have recently learnt 
from Aristotle, they managed most things in Athens until 
after the Persian wars. The chief executive magistrates 
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were still the nine annual archont, diosen as before by popular 
election. With the new ten tribes of Cleisthenes were later 
instituted ten straUgai, or generals, to lead them under 
command of the War Archon. TTie ten tribes were so 
grouped as to prevent any recurrence of the local factions 
which had enabled Peisistratus to rise. And Cleisthenes 
devised the ingenious system called ostracism, by which any 
unpopular statesman who had six titousand votes or more 
cast against him was sent into polite and honourable banish* 
ment. It was generally the leader of the Opposition who 
suffered this fate, and such was the intention. Though Greek 
democracy ineviubly developed a party system, it was 
never recognised. Opposition was considered treachery to 
the atate, as. Indeed, it gena^y was. 

Such in general was the amstituticm under which Athens 
rose to glory. It was modified, as we shall see, in a demo* 
cratic direction by Pericles. As yet it can hardly, with its 
powerful Areopagus and elective magistrates, U called a 
democracy. But it tends that way, and the course before it 
is plain. Cleisthenes has lost mu^ of the credit due to him 
in the process which has assigned superhuman wisdom to 
Solon. He, with Pericles, is the father of the Athenian 
democracy. 

IONIA 

At this time, when the mainland cities of Greece were 
beginning to revive the old /Cgean culture under changed 
conditioiu, their kinsmen acroM tiie sea, particularly the 
lonians, had gone in advance of tiiem in dvUisation. They 
were primarily the descendants of the older Greek in¬ 
habitants, who had been forced across the £gean on to the 
coast of Asia Minor as a result of the disturbances caused 
by the Dorian invasion. Their settlements had greatly 
prospered, largely because of their favourable position for 
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trade, at die aea'end of long highways leading into the 
heart of Asia Minor, where were lidi and jHOSperoua 
countries, and even beyc»id towards Assyria and Babylonia. 
In their turn they sent out colonies farther afield. Living 
under the constant influence of the Orient and untouched by 
Dorian exam{de, they display many of the diaracteristics 
that we should expect firom the kinsfolk of diose pre- 
Doiian peoples udthout die northern stidening. They are 
intelligent, ardatic, commercial: good fighters on sea, but 
less so on land. They tend towards naturalistic deities like 
the Diana of Ephesus, and they acoff at the Olympian 
system. Their patron god is the sea-god, Poseidon. Com¬ 
merce led them into bonds of friendship with the foreign 
peoples, Lydian and CaHan, behind them. In the East 
Javan" was the colkcdve name for the Greeks. 

In the eighth, seventh, and sixth coituries cities like 
Miletus, Ephesus, and Ml^lene on Lesbos were the greatest 
ctdes of the Greek world, in size, ridies, and culture. They 
in their turn were sending colonies into the Black Sea, to 
tap its rich corn-growing and wool-produong regions. We 
have seen something of the wisdom of Thales, and we must 
allow our imaginadons d> suggest what a vast amount of 
{Heliminary knowledge and culture is required before a 
man can calculate an eclipse. This learning may have come 
in the merchant ships foom Egypt, or it may have been 
passed along the caravan routes from Babylonia. It was in 
Ionia too that the mass of Achaean traditions which forms 
the subject-matter of the Homeric epic seems to have been 
preserved, and here may have lived the great Homer turn- 
self, who wrought the poems substantially as we have diem 
to-day. Itisheretoothatlyricpoetryrea^esitsapotheosis. 
We have agreed, I hope, diet the epic did not come into 
being out of the void, but dut there must have been songs 
before diere were long poems. Hence we are not driven to 
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the extravagant assumption that Sappho and Alceus were 
beginners at their trade. 

The great lyric period of dte seventh and sixth centuries 
belongs politically to an era of aristocracies and tyrannies. 
The aristocracies here were composed, not of fanners, as at 
Athois, nor of warrion-knights, as at Sparta, but of mer¬ 
chant princes who have always proved lavish patrons of a 
certain kind of art and limrature. M<»t of the great poets 
seem to have been members of die aristocracy. 

Sappho is a remarkable figure in the history of literature, 
the only woman who has ever reached the front rank among 
poets. We have of ho* only a few aocffe lines of broken frag¬ 
ments, only two poems that exceed toi lines, and not one 
of thirty. Yet even fram these ruined remnants we can feel 
across the ages the vital throb of her passion, speaking in 
music of altogether unequalled beau^. It is impossible to 
describe the emotion whidi sdholars and poets of all ages 
have felt when they first stumbled upcm 

Immortal Aphrodite of die starry throne, 

Daughter of Ood, weaver of guile, I beseech thee 
Neither to dlsguat nor to distress subdue. 

Lady, my heart.... 

Or the broken marriage dicHMs: 

MAIDENS 

like the sweet apple blushing «i the topmost twig, 

Top of tbe topmost, wtuch the gadterers forgot. 

Forgot? Nay, but they could not rach to it 

YOUTHS 

Like the hyadnth on die hills whkh the shepherd swains 
Tread underfoot, and down to the earth tbe bright flower.... 

But translation inevitably spoils tbe fragrance, as even 
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Rossetti and Swinburne have found. It is of Sappho ^t 
Swinburne writes in her own metre: 

Ah the singing, <h the delight, the passion I 
All the Loves wept, listening; sick with anguish 
Stood the crowned nine Muses about Apollo; 

Fear was upon them. 

While the tenth sang wonderful things they knew not. 

Ah the tenth, the Lesbian! the nine were silent. 

None endured the sound of her song for weeping; 

Laurel by laurel 

Faded all their crowns; but about her forehead, 

Round her woven tresses and ashen temples. 

White as dead snow, paler than grass in summer 
Ravaged widt kisses. 

Shone a light of fire as a crown for ever. 

Yea, almost the implacable A]dnt>dite 

Paused, and almost wept; sud) a song was that song.... 

The fertile and prurient invention of late Greek scholar¬ 
ship has given this sublime poetess a biography which is 
as false as it is unpleasant. From her own works, however, 
we can gather some interesting details. She belonged to 
the governing aristocracy of Lesbos, and, for a time at 
least, went into exile widt it llte women of Lesbos seem to 
have formed rival salons of literary culture, and Sappho 
herself was the head of one. There was a good deal of 
jealousy between diem. Strangely, the most ardent of her 
verse is addressed to one of her own sex, and since it cannot 
be true that she is only writing the amatory language of 
male poets, we must condude that the women of Ionia 
imitated the men in that strange passion which ignored sex. 
To contradict the celebrated fable of her dramatic suicide 
from a cliff in consequence of an unrequited love, we have 
a fragment of her message to her daughter &om a calm 
death-bed: 

.. .For it is not right that io a house the Muses haunt 
Mourning should dwell: such things befit us not 
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We cannot lightly disnuss as mere gossip the story of 
tender feeling, or at any rate tender expressions, betweei 
Sappho and Alcaeus. Th^ were contemporary love-poets of 
the same dty. Sappho sometimes used die alcaic measure, 
and Alcaeus the sapphic. Besides, we have it on die audiority 
of Aristode. One line of Alcaeus to Sappho is preserved: 

Sappho, pure sweet-smOii^ weaver of violets. 

Alcaeus too was a member of die Lesbian aristocracy. He 
alludes to a short-lived tyraniy which was ended by the 
appointment of a constitutional yrant or dictator, the wise 
and generous Pittacus. In the course of these disturbances 
Alcaeus went into exile—ammg other places, we should 
note, to Egypt—while his brother took service under the 
King of Babylon. Such were the cosmopolitan relations of 
this period. The poet also fought for his country against the 
Athenians in the struggle for Sigeum, and humorously 
records the fact diat he lost his shield in the rout. Such a 
loss was the regular mark of defeat, and generally regarded 
as a brand of ignominy to a soldier. But the lonians took 
nothing seriously, not even war. It is strangely illustrative 
of the prevalence of types in Greek art that many lyric 
poets lost their shields in battle—Alcseus, Archilochus, and 
Anacreon—awhile the Roman Horace was too careful an 
imitator of the Greek lyric traditimi to neglect their ex¬ 
ample in this respect, liie poetry of Alcaeus falls into two 
classes—banquet-songs in {vaise of love and wine, and 
political songs attacking his enemies. He too chiefly 
survives in fragments like 

Wine is the huitot to mortals.... 

Wine, dear ctuld, and TVudi.... 

Though there is not die fire of Sappho in his work, it is 
singularly ardsdc, polished, and rich in the language of 
pure poetry. For the rest we must be content to admit his 
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great reputation in antiquity and to enjc^ him tfie 

medwnn of Horace'a Latin. 

'n)ese two great poets, who both flourished about 600 
B.C., their predecessors Archilochus, Arlon, Callinus, and 
Terpander, and their successors of the next generation 
Anacreon and Simonides, are tiie best repres^tatives of 
the early culture of Ionia. To complete the picture we must 
remember her philosophers. Besides Thales and Bias, the 
two Sages (Bias, by the way, is credited with having pro¬ 
posed that the lonians should leave their homes en masse 
and found a united state in tite west), there were students 
of natural philosophy like Anaximander, who made the 
first map and the first sun-dial and explained the evolution 
of life from chaos by the interaction of heat and cold, 
Heracleitus of Ephesus, "die weeping philosopher", or 
Hecataeus of Miletus, the grandfather of history and geo¬ 
graphy. Hecatasus firat explained away the gods as only 
deified mortals of past ages, a doctrine aflerwards called 
Euhemeriam. This was the I<»ian attitude of scepticism 
which in some degree is to be discerned in Homer's attitude 
to the gods. Even Sappho, dw worshipper of Aphrodite, 
says in one fragmentary line: 

t know not what the gods are: two notions have I.... 

Language is the easiest medium for art. We must not be 
surprised to find this high poetic and philosophic standard 
accompanied chronologically by plastic work, still to be 
called archaic, which shows the artist pain¬ 
fully struggling with his material. Though 
Miletua was already growing rich with 
commerce the Ionian coin ^pes are still 
very primitive. It is generally believed that 
coinage was invented by the Lydians in the seventh century, 
but for a long time the marks upon their coins were only 
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m e dum ical impressiMU. One of die earliest attempts at an 
artistic motive is the coin found at Halicarnassus bearing 
a stag and an inscription whkdi seems to mean “I am the 
markofl^utnes''. We know of a Phanes at Halicarnassus 
late in the sixth century, but tills must be the token of an 
ancestor of his. Most of these coins are of electrum, a 
natural mixture of gold and silver. 

Of the sculpture of tiiis region we must be content with 
few examples. One is the so<aUed Harpy Tomb from 
Xanthus, inLycia.* It shows us die "harpies" cimceived as 
angels of death—by no means malignant, as the harpies 
afterwards became—carrying away the dead. Perhaps it 
would be better to call them KSres, or Fates. In the centre 
of this north side is the dead warricH* yielding up his helmet 
te Hades. On the west side the Que» of the Dead (Perse¬ 
phone} sits in majesty. Over the door is the common 
heraldic motive of the suckling goat, and to the right of her 
three worshippers bring offerings of poppies and sesame to 
another seated goddess. Ardueologists date this monu¬ 
ment in the latter half of the sixth century. 

The other is the sculptured column from the temple at 
Ephesus.f Great interest attaches to this building from the 
fact that many of the columns were set up by King Creesus 
of Lydia. This famous monarch was in power from 560 
to 546 B.c. Himself half a Greek, with strong Hellenic 
sympathies and in close relation to tiie Delphic oracle, his 
growing power was overcoming and absorbing the inde¬ 
pendent cities of Ionia, who made no very violent resistance. 
But he himself had to face a still greater power then 
swallowing up the ancient kingdoms of the East—Cyrus of 
the Medes and Persians. Croesus lost a great battle, and 
died, as ostentatiously as he had lived, on a splendid funeral 
pyre. The Greeks loved to invent stories a1»ut this pluto- 

• Plate SS (p. ISa), Fig. a. i Plate SS (p. ISa). Fig. 1. 
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cratic potentate, all illustrating one of their favourite 
maxims against pride, "Cali no man happy until he is 
dead”. In defiance of t^mmology edifying interviews were 



Seated Statue tbrnd near Miletua 


composed between him and Solon. It is dear dtat the 
Greeks were tremendously impressed by his magnificent 
life and dramatic end. The fall of the Lydian power brought 
the Greeks face to face with Persia, and upon the issue of 
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that momentous conflict hung die destinies of European 
dvilisation. 

If we were to choose a sir^Ie worii of art which exem¬ 
plifies the difference between the Ionian and the Dorian 
spirit, we cannot do better than compare the seated figures 
from Miletus, now in the British Musoim, with the ApoUos 
of the Greek mainland (Hates 16-18). The Apollos 
stand upright, nude and slim; die Ionian figure is swathed 
in long soft linen robes with a woven mantle above. Its 
face is badly battered, but it had a fat sleek look on it; and 
the body is fleshy with no athledc spring about it. And the 
whole figure lolls back in an arm<hair, like an Oriental 
prince on his throne. 

On purely aesthetic grounds I should like to include in 
this section two pictures which, one fears, chronologically 
belong to a peri<^ at least two generations later. But the 
spirit of Sappho seems to be revealed in them as in no other 
works of art. The “Reliefs &x>ro the Ludovisi Throne”* 
were discovered in Rome widi no inscription to ttU us 
whence or when they had beat iMought diere. Decoratively 
considered, they are superb examples of low relief. 0 ^ 
serve how the motives are accomm^ated to the triangular 
slabs. On one is a flute-^ playing the double pipe. 
Feminine nudity is rare indeed in fifth-century work; prob¬ 
ably no one but an mlttrit would have been so represented 
at ^at date; but the topic is treated with all possible refine¬ 
ment and reserve. On the other is a hooded worshipper 
trimming or extinguishing a lamp. And who is the dia¬ 
demed goddess on the central slab? It b not the sea from 
which she is rising. It can be none odier than the maid, 
Persephone, who spent half die yea with her dark lord. 
Hades, under the earth, and half with her mother, Demeter, 
above, and when she came (Bought the spring and the 
* Pkte S4 (p. iss). 
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flowers back with her. The rendering of the silken garmrats 
half revealing the fine anatomy beneath is so skilful and 
advanced that we are surprised to notice that flie eyes are 
still archaically rendered. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts a few years ago 
acquired three more slabs* which must obviously be thought 
into connection with this monument. Whether they formed 
the other half of the same dirone, tomb, or altar, or whether 
they formed the second a pair, the new slabs correspond 
predsely in shape, subject, and treatment to the old. The 
hooded figure of the old "durone" is balanced by the 
wonderfully realistic old wtnnan of the new. The nude 
flute-player has her counterpart in the nude male citharist. 
And the long central slab is matched by the new relief of the 
winged male god and the two seated females. 

As for the style, it is obviously identical; there is the 
same remarkable mixture of ardbaic imperfection in the 
delineation of heads and faces, with finished and confident 
mastery in the technique of relief. The architectural orna¬ 
ment, the carving of ^ nude bodies, the treatment of the 
wings and of the drapery, is as advanced as that of the 
Parthenon sculptures. Yet the archaic smile of the faces, 
die carving of the eyes, die imperfect setting of a head in 
profile upon a body fulMace recalls the early ^ginetan 
aculptures and the metopes of Selinus. We must, I suppose, 
date both works in the period after Salamis, about 470 b.c. 

The subjecta are equally puzzling. In the long slab the 
male god must be Love, or (as I rather think) Death. The 
holes in the marble indicate where the bronze balances he 
was holding were attadied. The two female figures ob¬ 
viously indicate Joy and Sottow. The god is smiling and die 
balance is indined towards Joy. Close by the knees of die 
two women are mysterious olgects of marble which seemed 
to hang from the scales and actually supported them. On 
* Plate U (oppoiite). 
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eadi is a nude male figure with hands rused above die head 
as if in act to strike with the sword. The architectural 
scrolls which support dtis arui die corresponding sin^ 
figures of the new slabs seem to me to indicate a ship, 
espedally as there is a dophin, the regular symbol of the sea, 
under me of them. In otho’comers there are pomegranates, 
a fruit associated with the underworld. 

M3rdiological interpretation will no doubt attempt to 
bring these scenes into relation with the famous Homeric 
simile of the scales in connection widi the fate of Hector. 
Professor Studniaka interpret the weighing scene as the 
dispute between Aphrodite and Persepdione for the posses¬ 
sion of Adonis. But that is highly unsatisfying. To my 
eyes the whole series bears reference to Death. The 
Winged God of Death reap^pears on Athenian funeral 
lecythi of a later date. The figure of Sorrow may be matched 
by a marble statue found at Eleusis. The musidans have the 
sad or pensive faces of dirge<plsyers. The rising Perse¬ 
phone is the heroine of die Eleusinian myth of immortality. 
The old woman may be Fate, and her younger counterpart 
is surely trimming the lamp for the journey. In bri^, I 
would hazard the opinkm that the whole monument is 
Eleusinian and funereal in symbolical rather than 

mydiologlcal. Such a character is strange indeed for the 
period to whidi the art seems to belong, but the art itself is 
without any dose paralleL 


THE WEST 

Wheresoever the patron is there will the poets be 
gathered t(^;ether. When tyrants like Polycrates and Peisis- 
tratus ceased to exist in the East, and when the Ionian 
dtiet had fallen under the Lydian and Persian despotisms, 
the courdy poets migrated with their lyres arid odier 
lugg*ge to Sidly and Soudi Italy, where there were aristo- 
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A strange person was Pythagoras; his philosophy largely 
consisted of sound mathematics run on metaphysics. 
He attached mystical meanings to odd and even numbers; 
harmony was the principle of the universe. The abiding 
doctrine of his philosoj^y was dut of metempsychosis, or 
die transmigration of souls: 

Clown. What is the opinion of Pythagoru concerning wild 
fowl? 

Malvouo. That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit 
a bird. 

These doctrines of the immortali^ d the soul came, no 
doubt, foom the EUst, for PythagtH^s is reported to have 
sojourned in Egypt and visited Babylon. He founded a 
great secret society, whidi lived on nKHiastic (and of course 
vegetarian) fuindples. had considerable influence on 
the mind of Plato. His followers, banded together by 
mystical rites of initiation, took to playing an important 
part in die politics of their country, and fell into disrepute 
in consequence. 

When Sybaris was destroyed some of the survivors took 
refuge at Posidonia, her colony. Here, at the modem Pesto, 
are some of the most splendid relics of Doric architecture* 
—three well-preserved temples; die largest, the "temple 
of Poseidon", belongs to the mhldle of the fifth century. 

Xenophanes of Colophon was another Ionian philosopher 
of the sixth century who came to instruct the West. He 
was the founder at Elea, near PosidcHiia, of the important 
Eleatic school of ptulosophy, teaching diat God was one, 
and was one with Nature. Lake others of his kind, he 
devoted a great deal of attention to Nature-study, especially 
geology. These regions also boasted two of die most 
celebrated law-givers of antiqui^, Zaleucus of Western 
Locri, said to have been the fim to put laws into writing, 

• Plate S6 (p. 141). 
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and Charondas of Catana, We have seen reascm to believe 
that the Law-givers of Greece refsresent rather a concep¬ 
tion of Greek history dian a fact. Doubtless these two sages 
are as historical as Sok», but there is even less doubt that 
they have both been made the peg for elaborate for^ries 
of some late Pythagmean f^ilosopher, who succeeded in 
foisting off a whole aeries of excellent moral doctrines upon 
their shoulders, to the great confusion of later writers, sudi 
as Cicero and Diodorus, who believed them to be genuine. 
Their spuriousness was conclusively demonstrated by the 
great Richard Bentley. 

Lyric poets too arose in Sicily and Asia Minor. Stesi- 
chorus of Himera, who was stricken blind because he 
spoke ill of beautiful Helen ofTroy, and Ibycus of Rhegium, 
who sings with almost Sapphic fire of roses and nightingales 
and Eros, 

Whoflhootethlus melting glance from under his shadowy eyelids. 

But most remarkable for its volume of talent is the galaxy 
of poets gathered at Syracuse round the great tyrant Hiero. 
His wealth is indicated his frequent victories in the 
chariot-races of Greece. To these athletic triumphs we owe 
not only the incomparable coin-types of Syracuse, but the 
immortal victoiy-songs of Pindar. The eagle flights of 
Pindar I have already described as indescribable. We 
cannot, I think, put ourselves into the attitude of the Greeks 
with regard to horse-races. Heavily os we may bet about 
them, we do not associate them with history and reli^on. 
Until we do so Pindar must remain largely a stranger to us. 
He is like some fairy ju^Ier throwing up strings of jewels 
which vanish when we try to grasp them. Bacchylides is 
a lesser, more fadle Pindar; his works, IcHig lost, were 
recovered in 1897 as the result of a chance find of a manu¬ 
script in Egypt. I have mentioned that his uncle Simonides 
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ind Anacreon also mignted to riiK atirt^ Presently they 

were joined by a greater than them all—the tragedian 
.£schylus. 

As the East had powerful barbarian kingdoms to with¬ 
stand, so die West had a terriUe enemy always at the gates 
—the Semites. These Phomidan traders were far more 
powerful and aggressive in thdr cokny of Carthage than in 
the mother citiea. Tyre and SidoiL Admirably organised as 
a state, with able generals and highly trained mercenary 
troops, they coveted the rich island ofSkily. They seem to 
have effect^ a lodgment an die west end of the island before 
the Greeks came to colonise the east and south. Thanks to 
the great resources of the grants of Syracuse, the Greeks 
here were more successful in resisting the barbarians than 
were the loniana of the East The great conflict came in the 
battle of Himera, fought, accordbig to tradition, on the 
same day as Salamis, and won by Gelo, who preceded his 
brother Hiero on the throne ^ Syracuse. Tliis victory 
thrust the Phcenicians bade lnK» th^ comer for nearly a 
century. 

It is to be observed that Himera and Platsea meant far 
more than physical victories. Neidier Persians nor Phee- 
nidans were in our setue barbarians; indeed, so far as 
political organisation and material comfort are concerned 
they were far ahead of the Greeks. It was a question which 
of two civilisations, which of two spiritual and moral stand¬ 
points, should prevail. In these victories Europe escaped 
out of Gomorrah with the smell cf die brimstone upon the 
hair of her head and the skirts of her raiment. 

The town nearest to the Cardiaginians in Sidly was 
Selinus. The wealth and {wQr of diis city are indicated by 
the remains of eight Doric tenqiles, seven of whidi belong 
to the sixth and early fifth centuries. Several of them were 
richly adorned wldi sculpture. Among the earliest is the 
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well-known metope* which shows Perseus cutting oif the 
head of the Gorgon, who is dinging to a small Pegasus, 
while Athena stands behind to encourage the hero. The 
heads are full-face, while die legs are in profile. The Gorgon 
is the happiest effort (she looks the happiest of the three), 
because this was a recognised art type of ugliness and 
terror. It is a dumsy, old-fashioned work, which used to be 
assigned to a very early period, but it is not older than 
5S2 B.c. The other metopef here illustrated is of about 
470 B.C., a litde before die Olympia metopes. It represents 
with great dignity and beauty the appearance of Hera to 
Zeus when she came in all her finery, as related in Homer, 
to beguile his heart. Observe how admirably the scene is 
designed to fill the space of the panel without overcrowding. 

Another work of art from the West is the beautiful seated 
goddessi, perhaps Demeter, which is said to have been 
found at Locri and which found its way to Berlin in the 
middle of the war. The statue is probably contemporary 
with the battle ofSalamis, about 480 B.C. Much of the ri^ 
painted decoration may still be traced, diough the paint has 
faded. 

Acragas, too, the home of the tyrant Theron, has left us 
ruins of many temples, among them the largest in existence. 
Its columns are so huge that a man can stand inside the 
fluting of them. The roost remarkable feature is the row of 
Telamones, or pillars carved to represent men, bearing up 
the heavy entablature, as the caryatids of the Erechtheum 
carried their portico upon their heads. But the motive at 
Acragas was to indicate die strength of the bearers and the 
weight of the burden. The refined Athenian put maidens in 
their place, with a very light roof to carry. It was not an 
idea diat found mudi acceptance among the Greeks, though 

• Plate 37 (opposite). Fig. 1. + Plate S7, Fig. t. 
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it is ndier populir vnA ^ modem trduttct—witness the 
Hennimge Pslsoe st Letui^nid. 

Of *11 the splendours of ancient Syracuse dw best 
memorials are the lofty Doric columns built into die walls 
of the Gmstian cathedral. For Syracusan art, however, we 
prefer to turn to their coins.* It is said that Oelo struck 
these first beautiful silver piec^ out of die spoil taken from 
the Carthaginians at Himeri. Die reverse always bears die 
chariot, with four horses for a tetradrachm, two for a di- 
drachm, and one for a drachma. Ondieobverseistheheadctf 
the nymph Arethusa, who presided over the saoed spring 
on die peninsular dtadel of Syracuse which was called 
Orty^ The dolphins around die head are held to indicate 
die salt sea which surrounds diis fresh spring of wster. If 
the coin types are any pro<^, we may suppose that Gelo 
thought more of his victories st Olympia in the chariot race 
than of his triumph on the b^tlefield o( Hunera. 

• PUte 39 (p. ISS). 
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'^THE GRAND CENTURY 

Ml natScj 'ASaverfuv l^dAovro fcowdni KpifirfS' l^evStp(c<t. 

PINDAK 


THE RISE OF ATHENS 

^EVER in all the wcM^d’a history was there such a leap of 
civilisation as in Greece of the fifth century. In one town 
of about thirty thousand dtixens during die lifetime of a 
man and his father these things occurred: a world>conquer- 
ing Power was defied and defeated, a naval empire was 
built up, the drama was developed to full stature, sculpture 
grew from mide infancy to a height it has never yet sur¬ 
passed, painting became a fine art, architecture rose from 
clumsiness to the limit of its possibilities in one direction, 
history was consumma^ as a scientific art, the most in¬ 
fluential of all phili^phies was begotten. And all this 
under no fostering despot, Uit in the extreme human limit 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. One Athenian family 
might have known Miltiades, lliemistocles, .^Eschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Socrates, Pheidias, Pericles, Anaxa¬ 
goras, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Polygnotus, 
and Ictinus. 

No historical cause will account for genius, no historian 
can predict its coming. Some say that great literature is 
produced by outbursts of national emotion, as Shakespeare 
was "produced" by die defeat of the Spanish Armada 
(though he was twen^-four when it happened) and Milton 
by the Puritan rebellicm (though he wrote “Comus" in 
1034). Others maintain that art is the blossom of decay. It 
is vain to look to politics fw the real cause of die u|n'ising of 
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genius. But when i whole state rises simultaneously to 
an intellectual heat, at which masterpieces are thrown off 
almost daily, in almost every department of human activity, 
we may, and must, look W some historical and politick 
explanation. 

Peisistratus, as I have argued, had laid the foundations of 
Athenian civilisation, partly making it into a real city- 
state, partly by direct encouragement of art and literature, 
partly by promoting commerce, and thus opening the way 
to foreign influences. * n>en in 507 Cleisthenes a nd ^ 
Spartanshad_£ytfi_Adieosj>-&eej»pub!iCrJwth^islii£tly 
demoo-atic tendencies. Thus the cold domination of the 
conservative, old-esublisbed aristocracy, which had mainly 
been occupied in agricultural pursuits, had lost ground, 
although, no doubt, the Areopagus, which still "directed 
most things", maintained its influence to a considerable 
extent. What now grew inte the nmst powerful element in 
the state was the seafaring oommerd^ population, which 
lived mainly on the sea-coast These were the restless, 
eager brains which were beginning to think things out, 
and to find their bearings in the 1:^ world outside Attica. 
They would be in constant business relations with their 
Ionian kinsmen across die sea, and thus catch a tincture of 
their cosmopolitan culture. Accordingly, when at the close, 
of the sixth century the iCTiianr jp 
Persian mas ters, Athens, with Eretria, another commercial 
city ol t:astem c^ecdoiw .->lone reanooded to their o-y for 
^p. it was only a raid, but it singed the Great Khig’s 
beard by burning one of his capitals, Sardis. For this 
revenge was promised. The Great King of those days was 
no effeminate, luxuriou sOriqital, such as those wBcwn 
Alexander chased about A sia in lat w days. T he Me^s and 
Persians were thm invindble amquerors, who had just 
devoured all the great empires and ancient dvilisations of 
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the East. They were out to conquer the world, and now 
nothing but a narrow sea lay between them and the pre¬ 
sumptuous Greeks. Accordingly, ambassadors were sent 
in the usual fashion to Greece, to demand earth and water 
in token of submissicm. The Athenians are said to have 
thrown their envoys into the barathron where the bodies of 
felons were flung for burial, there to collect what earth they 
could. The Spartans, with whom ori^ality was never a 
strong point, threw theirs into a well, indicatmg thereby 
that the answer was in the negative. So Darius collected a 
very great host from all his vassals, and sent it round by 
land, with the ships coasting alongside. Fortunately for 
Greece, the fleet me t with fearful shipwreck off the dangerous 
Chalddian promontory of Mount Athos. In 4^0 Darius 
tried again. This time it was a much smaller force, designed 
not to conquer Greece, but merely to punish Athens and 
Elretria. It was a naval expedition only, but room was 
provided in the ships to bring back the Athenians in chains 
for summary judgment. Datis and Artaphemes were the 
leaders, but the ex-tyrant Hippias was there to show fliem 
the way to Athens, where he still could reckon on friends 
and supporters. But Afltens also had an ex -tyrant among 
her generals, one who knew the Persian method of lighting 
and had t he strongest motives for resisting them . |^at 
^ant w as Miltiades, an Aflienian no ble w ho had family 
possessions in^ailipoli, which he had been expelled 
by the Persians. Hippias’ plan was to cross over the strait 
from Euboea, where the Persians had succeeded in en¬ 
slaving Eretria, land on the north coast of Attica with a 
large force, and while the land army of Athens was engaged 
there, slip round widi the fleet to Peireus and catch Athens 
undefended. His plans miscarried, for the Athenian line 
s wept d own the hill at Marathw i * upon the Persian archers 
”” so (p. iss). 
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before they were fully deployed, and with their lightning 
chai^ hurled them back into the sea with great slaughter, 
then marched back at full speed to the city, in time to 
prevent Hippias’ partisans from opening the gates. 

This was the triumph of the Athenian hoplite—his only 
really great feat in history—led aristocrats and governed 
by an aristocratic coundl. Hie ho|dite himself was a com* 
fortable burgess who could afford a full suit of armour. It 
was not a victory for democracy, and the clamorous pro¬ 
letariat of the Peirsus had little, if any, share in it. But it 
was a purely Athenian triumidi. Al<me—with the help of 
her little Bceotian friend Platxa—alone she had done it. 
The great Dorian city had been urgently entreated by the 
runner Philippides to send aid. But Sparta was busy with a 
festival and had to wait until the moon came right for 
marching. Athens now, ly virtue of this supreme a^ieve- 
ment, stepped up into the second rank of Greek Powers. 

A few years later some slaves working in the Athenian 
silver-mines at Laurlum dianced m strike a rich vein of 
metal. All Athenian dtizens were shareholders in all the 
state's property, and naturallyeipected todivide the profits. 
Th en stood up a certain Themistocle s- ^ot an .aristocrat, 
but a persuasive speaker with the sup ples t brain d^at 2 eua 
had itWc Hermes stole the oowa r^antLpnpposed 

to spend the whole bonus m ships. This is the turning-point 
of Athenian history. The stout hoplites who had won the 
day at Marathon stood aghast at the proposal. They pointed 
out that the strength of Pallas lay in her spear, that to 
create a navy would be to encourage those turbulent radicals 
at the Peineus. Besides, what was it for ? The Persians had 
gone home again. Themistodes, in reply, drew attention to 
a litde war then on hand mth ^Cgina, an island obviously 
not to be ccmquered I 7 bofdites wily. Doubtless a Greek 
neighbour was the more persuasive bogey, but TliemUtodes 
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inuft htve known that Persia was ^ enemy. Athens did 
not require a hundred new ships ^S^ina, ^^udi had 
not a some for use in l»ttie. No doubt Themistocles had 
the support of the “nautical rabble", for be gained a 
majori^ for his proposal, and soon a^warda got rid of his 
chirf opponent, Aristeides, by oatradsm. ITuis Athens ao- 
quired a fleet beyond all comparison die most powerful in 
Greek waters. It was needed. 

Persia had spent the interval in suppressing Egypt; 
Darius was dead, and Xerxes reigned in his stead. But still 
the slave stood behind die royal chair to whisper every day 
at dinner, " Master, remember die Athenians ". In 460 he 
had time to remember dtem. This time there were to be no 
miscalculations; no mere raid this time, but the hugest 
srmament in history. No riiipwrecks diis time: where the 
army had to cross the sea at the Dardanelles a bridge was 
oonatnicted; where the fleet bad to round the promontory a 
canal waa dug. 

The host was on the same acale. Herodotus and ^Sschylua 
alike delight to parade the outlandish namea of the Oriental 
leaders, to display the numbers of that mighty host of all die 
lutuRiS of the earth, how dwy drank the rivers dry as they 
marched, to dwell on the strange equipment of die remote 
barbarians of Thrace, India, and the Soudan, the wealth and 
magnificence of the Great King, how he lariied the sea 
whm it broke his bridge, how be questioned die exiled 
^Mutan king Demaratua, unaUe to b^eve4hat diese little 
people would dare to stand up against him. Even more 
dun the life and deadi of Croesus, diis inunmtal story of 
die Po^isn monnch's grau Armada and its fad, with die 
tragic contrast b e tw een his glorious setting oiH and miseiv 
idde return, sdired du imagitudon of the Greeks for ever 
afterwards. IHd it not illustrate their favourite i^uloscqihy 
of "No excess" and "Ibiow d^lf'T All their art was 
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thus Leonidas was cau^t between two fires, and perished 
valiantly with all lus men. It was not the less glorious 
because it was reasonable. Meanwhile a great storm had 
inflicted serious loss on the Persian fleet. 

Now the strategy of defending the isthmus seemed the 
only hope, and that, of course, n^ant the abandonment of 
Athens. Sadly the Athenians saw the necessity; they re¬ 
moved their wives and children to flte island of Salmis, 
and put all their fighting men on board their fleet, which 
amounted tonearlytwohundredvessels. Modem authorities 
believe that the defence of the Acropolis was a serious 
attempt, probably a scheme to occupy the Persians before 
Athens until winter set in, rather than a fanatical misin¬ 
terpretation of that second orade whidi bade Athens trust 
to wooden walls. The Persians swept on irresistibly, 
wrecked and mined Attica, and burnt the city of Athens and 
her citadel—not, however, so complexly as to destroy all 
the old sculptures there. 

The great sea-flght of Salamis* needs no describing here. 
It was Themistocles' vicmry. He had cajoled, threatened, 
and finally deceived the Spartan admir^ into remaining 
there instead of retiring to die isthmus. He craftily per¬ 
suaded the Persian monarch to attadi the Greeks in narrow 
waters where numbers were only an obstacle; the fleet 
which won the day was his oeaticn. The battle has gained 
its deathless glamour from the picture of Xerxes sitting on 
the hill above, enthroned <« marbk, to watch the engage¬ 
ment taking place at ius feet In that narrow strait betweer 
Salamis and the mainland, and in that ludd atmosphere, 
every detail of the fight must bam been visible to the 
monarch, and his courtiers, his eunuchs, and his concubines. 
There was no smoke or dust; the manceuvre was simply 
"full speed ahead and ram", steering, if you could, so ^t 
• Plate 41 (p. IM). 
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united action had some influence in counteracting the l oca l 
separatism of the Greeks. 

The side of this great contest whidi diiefly concerns us 
is its eSe(^ in promoting Athenian civilisation. Salamisand 
Platasa had pushed Athens forward into the front rank of 
Greece, to a position almost on a levd with Spam herself. 
It is true that she still had to ask ^»m’s permission, or to 
trick her into acquiescence, before she could build the walls 
she desired. But above all it was a triumphant vindication 
of the policy of Themistocies. Evoi Aristeidea, who had 
come home to help his country in her hour of trial, had to 
admit that. Henceforth he seeita to be working with 
Themistocies on the democratic side. For Salamis had out¬ 
shone even Marathon. The "nautical rabble" had justified 
itself. The party ofcautiousboplites, who feared demcKTacy, 
no longer controlled the policy of the state. Instead, they 
remained on their devastated farms, grumbling at the 
"demagogues", and issuing forth to support conservative 
politicians like Cimon and Nidas. Their great champion in 
literature is Aristophanes, who loves to depict the old 
Marathon men as the real bulwark of the state. When 
Athens was rebuilt Themistocies saw to it that the Peirsus 
should henceforth be part cd* the dty, connected with it by 
long walls. The Peircus stood for naval interests and naval 
empire, for commerce (thot^h iM>t for peace), and for 
democracy. It was not so far off but that the voters could 
flock up to Athens when an Assanbly was to be held. It 
contained a large population of resident foreigners. 

Tliis was how Athens became a democratic city-state. 
Democracy advanced in various stages; the poorest were 
made eligible for the mag^strades; the encroaching power 
of the A^pagus was r^uced; die magistrates (archons) 
and the Councillors were no longer leaders elected for merit, 
but ordinary burgesses chosen lot; the Assembly became 
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actually sovereign over administration within the terms of 
the constitution, ’niemistodes himself was presently ostra- 
dsed, being far too great and clever to be a comfortable 
companion in a democratic dty-state. Curiously enough, 
time has spared one of the very "ostraka", or potsherds, 
bearing his name by whidihe was condemned to banishment. 
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Then an empire fell into their lap. It began, as most 
andent empires did begin, with an alliance gradually trans¬ 
formed into a tyranny. Most Ionian dties had already won 
their freedom on the defeat the Persian navy, but some 
had still to be liberated, and all needed protection for the 
future. The year after Platsa was spent by the Greek fleets 
in cruising about the i^gean, doing the work of liberation. 
At first Spartan admirals ^re in command, but die lonians 
disliked Dorian discipline, and Pausanias, the victor of 
Platsa, was pufied up with pride and power. So they turned 
to Athens, whose commanders were Cimon the rich and 
generous son of Miltiades, Aristeides the Just, and Xan- 
tbippus the father of Pericles, all men of the aristocracy, 
but loyal servants of Ath«is and capable seamen. Thus they 
formed the Confederacy of Delos, a league of maritime 
states, lonians who worahij^ied the Delian Apollo. On his 
sacred island was to be the treasury of the league, and there 
die common synods were to meet. 'IluB league Athens soon 
transformed into an empire. From the first some of its 
members were too poor to supply the ncmnal unit of sub- 
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serif don, the trireme galley. These, then, contributed money 
on the assessment of Aristeides. Athens built the ships for 
them in her own dockyards and sent her collectors round for 
the mcmey. Soon, with true lenian slackness, all the states 
except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos omwerted their naval con* 
tribution Into a money payment. States were coerced into 
joining the league, garrisons and magistrates were sent 
from Athena to hold them in subjeoim. Often colonies of 
Athenian dtizens were planted <» their territory. When the 
Persian danger was finally removed by the destruction of 
the Phoenician fleet at the river Eurym^on the allies began 
to contemplate withdrawaL They were very soon taught 
that membership was not a voluntary privilege. Now the 
empire of Athens was a naked despotism, only mitigated 
by the fact that many of the states were permitted to 
manage their own internal affairs. The treasury of tite 
league was removed from Delos to Athens, and the money 
was spent at her discretion. Meanwhile the ambitions of 
Athens had extended with success. She was no longer 
content with a naval empire. She began to cherish plans of 
a great colonial dominion in the west; she wanted to eat up 
her shrunken neighbour, Megara, in order to have an outlet 
to the Corinthian Gulf; she took Naupactus on those waters 
as a base, and sent reconnoitring expeditions to Sicily and 
planned a great Panhellenk colony at Tliurii, in South Italy. 
Moreover, she mixed in the affairs of great foreign Powers 
like Egypt. She attacked Cyprus and overran Bceotia. But 
these uiventures ended in disaster and after a defeat at 
Coronea in Bceotia (447 s.c.) Athms wu compelled, at any 
rate for the moment, to abandtm her claim to land empire 
and to content herself with supremacy at sea. 

In all this imperial polky from about 4i60 onwards the 
leader of the d^oaai^, who 1^ his personal ascendancy 
was almost as powerful as a monarch at Athens, was 
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Pericles.* He wu one of those aristocrats who succeed in 
securing the allegiance of die masses, like Tiberius Gracchus, 
or Pitt, or Salisbury, their very aloofiiess. His single 
dm was to make Athens free, powerful, and glorious. In 
Greece imperialism was allied, as it is not with us, with 
radicalism. At home the last vestiges of power had been 
taken from the Areo|Mgus; Pericles had introduced pay¬ 
ment of jurymen, pa 3 mient of soldiers and sailors, payment 
to enable the poor to attend the theatre. He was, in short, 
what we should now call a Sodaliat. Abroad, he was the 
advocate of imperidexpar»ion by land as well as by sea. He 
was for keeping a right hold over the '‘allies”, and he 
justified the appropriarirai of their subscriptions to the 
private purposes of Atheis. He had apparently come into 
power over Clm^’s shoulders as the advocate of Athenian 
supremacy. The Peloponnesian War was of his making. 
There is much in this skemh of his polity whidi displeases 
us. But there was something in the personality of Pericles 
which made even tairics like Thucydides venerate his name, 
while they execrated the men who carried on precisely the 
same line of policy after his death. This was his idea^stic 
patriotism, from all sordid and selfish motives. He 
believed in Athenian liberty, and he was prepared to extend 
it by force if necessary. Tlus illogical and paradoxical state 
of mind is common to idealists; we ourselves have our 
pugnacious "pacifists'’, our churches prepared to extend 
the Gospel of Peace ly the sword. 

Conflict with Sparta was inevitable. Athens was con¬ 
stantly treading on h^toes in various parts of Greece. She 
was an upstart rival asinring openly to the foremost place in 
Hellas. That being so, we have no need to inquire closely 
into the occasion of the great war which filled the latter 
quarter of the centuiy from 451 to 404, and ended in the 
* PUte M (p. )S9}. 
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humiliating defeat of Ath«u. In any case the causes of it 
must be sought much earlier in the centujy, since Athens and 
Sparta had long been subsistu^ «i terms of truce only. 

The mam features of the Peloponnesian War, which 
forms the theme of the great history of Thu^ides, may be 
bdefly stated. It was a duel between land* and searpower, 
for Athens had already lost her land empire, nor could she 
ever turn out a hoplite line fit to stand against the Spartan 
chargeiThe strategy of Pericles, dictated by necessity, was 
to retire mthin the walls of dte d^, relying upon the fleet 
to keep cammunicati(»is open and effect reprisals on the 
enemy.niie weakness of this strat^y lay in the fact that no 
fleet could touch Sparta, and that it put a very serious strain 
on the rural population of Attica, who had to desert their 
homes aitd see their oops ravaged in yearly forays from 
Sparta. That state of affairs led to a disastrous plague at 
Athens, and to a feeling of bitterness against Perides which 
darkened his dosing years. [He died two years after the 
war began, and his place was takw ^ Cleon, who walked' 
in his footsteps as democrat and imperialist, but, lacking his 
lofty personality and high birth, has come very badly out 
of the hands of history and literature. Aristophanes' per* 
petual appellation of “tanner" directed against him prolv 
ably has its point in the fact that he op^y represented 
commercial interests. He was responsible for the shocking 
decree which condemned all the male inhabitants of Mitylene 
to death in punishment q ( their revolt, a decree which was 
repented of and repealed at the ekventh hour, and he was 
a frequent obstacle to peace. But there is no ground for 
dialog him with selfishneu or dishonesty, axxi he was 
certainly not devoid of taloit He should be credited with 
the most brilliant achievement of die Athenian campaign, 
the taking of Sf^ucteria and its Spartan garriaon. 

It wouU seem that the war might have gone on for ever, 

It 
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but for the insane ambition of the Athenian democracy, 
n^ch led her to despatch a huge fleet in 4 1 5 to Sidly for ^ 
subjugation of that island. It was the hare-brained scheme 
of that good-looking rascal Aldbiades. No one except 
Socrates could refuse him anything, much less the mass 
meetings on the Athenian Pnyx. So Athens squandered two 
great armadas on an enterprise undertaken in ignorance 
and entrusted to ineffldoit commanders. Terrible as was 
the loss in men and ships, still more fatal was the realisation 
by her enemies that even the dreaded Athenian warships 
were not invindble. They resumed the fight with greater 
confidence, and Persia, not unwilling to pay off old scores 
against Athens, lent them money with which to build ships. 
Using her last reserves, Athens just managed to fit out a 
new fleet and with this she fought on for eight desperate 
years, even gaining a few more sea-fights, but the end could 
not be delayed for ever. At last an Athenian admiral was 
caught napping at i£gospotami. There were no more ships, 
no more money in the treasury. After a brief siege Athens 
capitulated to Lysander in 404. 

Such in briefest outiine is the historical content of the 
Great Cen tury, and such is the story of the first orE urSbean 
^pires. Searing has it upon our original in quiry as 
to tiw caus ff* of th«» anH mt^nyui afbriUian ce oTthe 

fifth century? W e have, to start with, a people singularly 
endowed by Nature with quick intelligence and a marvellous 
sense of form. The Persian wars and the rise of Athens 
had added to these natural advantages a passion of pride 
in their city and an almost fanatical belief in her mission. 
Thus all her citizms were eager to do their utmost to in¬ 
crease the beauty and honour the violet-crowned city and 
her virgin goddess. A ca^-state makes a much more direct 
appeal to the emotion of patriotism than the large modern 
territorial state. Lastly, there was freedom in Athens such 
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a« no state in history has ever ajoyed, freedom in thought 
as well as in politics. This has denied, but the attacks 
made upon Pheidiaa and Perides. and upon the philosoj^s 
Anaxagoras and Socrates, may all be explained on political 
grounds. We have only to look at the plays of Aristophanes 
to see what amazing liberty of speech prevailed at Athens. 
Moreover, it was a privil^ed and educated equality. We 
must never forget the thousands of slaves whose cruel toil 
in mine and factory rendered dus tnilliant society possible 
at such an early stage in hismry. It must not be forgotten 
that Greek liberty and communism was that of an aristo¬ 
cracy, however democratic might be the relations between 
its members. Thus you have at Athens a large citizen body 
lifted by the state above all sordid cares and interests, living 
a very full social life in the open air, with everything to 
stimulate intellectual interests—the daily speeches and 
debates in law<ourt and Assembly, the continual festivals 
and dramatic exhibitions, the endless conversations in the 
agora, the palestra, and the various colonnades, the daily 
coming and going of ships from all quarters, constant em¬ 
bassies from the cities ^ die league, visits from all the 
talent of Greece, just sufBdent intercourse with Egypt and 
the East—everything m stimulate die intelligence, and yet 
a dominant religious ot moral ccmviction which tended 
inevitably to the austerest selfrestraint and abhorrence of 
all extravagance. 

PHEIDIAS 

In the great oration over the bodies of the dead Athenian 
soldiers wluch Thucydides ascribes to Pericles the states* 
man u made to express his td^ of Athens. She was "the 
instructress of Greece”. Ste alone, he said, followed 
"culture widiout extravagance, and philosophy without 
softness". She alone combined daring with reflection. She 

11-1 
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alone welcomed strangers, and, while reveroidng the gods 
and the laws, permitted freedom of speech and cmiscience 
to all men. He congratulated her upon the happiness of life 
in the dty, the public dis{Jays and sacrifidal b^quets which 
afforded daily delight to hw inhalNtants. He did not lay 
much stress upon the outward magniffcenoe of the dty, for 
that, in a large measure, was his own worit. But it is that 
aspect of his poliqr which we can all appreciate, whether we 
are democrats or imperialists or neidter or both. 

Peridea hitnsetf set the example which Athens f ollowed 
of encouraging talent from all quarters to devote its 
abilities to the service <^Ad}ens. It was a rare opportuni^ 
for the artists. Here was an imperial dty to be rebuilt, and 
plenty of money to build widi. The directors of the work 
were Pheidias die sculptor and Icdnus the ardiitect. Pheidias 
had learnt his craft under AgelSdas of Argos. Thus he stands 
at the very beginning of the period fine art. Technical 
mastery over stcme and bronze was by no means comjdete 
when he began to work. The "archaic smile" still hovered 
over the lips of contemporary sculptures, the eyes were too 
prominent, the eyelids were still cut to meet at the comers 
instead of overlapping, hair was still conventionally ren* 
dered by parallel grooves, or spirals, or roughly blocked 
out for coloration. 

The body, however, thanks to athletic models, was already 
much more successfully delineated dian the head. Among 
examples of fifth-century sculpture before Pheidias first 
come the pedimental figures from /Egina. These figures 
from the temple of Aj^ia at .^gina were discovered by the 
English architect Cockerdl in 2811 ; they were acquir^ by 
the King of Bavaria, restored by Thorwaldsen, and are now 
at the Glyptothek in Munich. Our illustradm* depicts 
dieir style in all its anhaic vigour. All but the face is highly 
* Plto 4S (opposite). 
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successful; the naked muscular forms of the warriors follow 
even the poses of athledcs. especially the figure in the 
attitude of a wrestler maldng ius hold stooi^g forward to 
drag away die body of Patrodus. The reader should also 
notice how cleverly the pose is designed to fit that very 
difficult angle of the pediment where the roof slopes down. 
It taxed the ingenuity of artists to compose scenes to fit 
these triangular spaces. The ordinary rule is that the east 
pediments should depict a scene ofdivine peace and grandeur, 
that being the end at which die worshippers entered the 
temple. The west pediments, on the contrary, generally 
display a struggle. In this early j^inetan temple both ends 
are filled widi scenes of warfitfe fh>m the epic glories of 
/^gina, one of Ajax, and one of his father, Telamon. These 
<iiginetan sculptures are asrigned to the period between 
Marathon (4d0) and Salamis (480). The Harmodius group 
of which I have already spoken belongs dearly to the same 
phase. 

Later In time, midway between /^Ina and the Parthe* 
non, come the sculptures erf* the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
which were brought to lig^ during the German excavations 
of 1875-1881, and which are now in the Museum at 
Olympia. Here the rule of varied between east and west is 
strictly observed; at the east end, the subject is the pre¬ 
parations for the chariot race between Pelops and (^o- 
maus; not the race itself but the moment before; the 
principal figures stand c^tnedy in idleness, and die only 
movement is supplied by the grooms who tend to the 
harness. In contrast, the western pediment is filled with a 
mass of stru^ling, contorted figures; the myth represented 
is diat of the marriage feast of Peirithous, when the Coitaurs 
invaded the house and strove to cany away the women* 
folk. Over die wild struggle stands Apollo, of whose sur¬ 
passing grandeur somethiflg has been said on a previous 
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page (p. 77). In style as in time these sculptures occupy 
the middle place of the tlnre great sculptural units of the 
century; they have freed themselves from the archaic stiiT' 
ness of ^gina, but have not yet attained the perfect freedom 
of the Parthenon; there are still little (Tudities and errors 
which offended an earlier gei^ation of critics, and it is only 
in comparatively recent times ffiat full j ustice has been done 
to their "overwhelming eacellence". 

If we turn from this to the Pardienon sculptures, we shall 
see the amazing swiftness of dtt blossoming of Greek art. 
With Pheidias, and largely no doubt owing to his genius, 
the plastic art has conquered its stubborn material, but it 
has not yet attained that fatal fluency which induces care¬ 
lessness or conscious elaboration and extravagant striving 
for effect. This is the stage at whid) the arts and crafts pro¬ 
duce their masterpieces. In our days, thanks to mechanical 
appliances, stone is as easy to work as clay. The sculptor 
produces his model, foreign underlings do heavy chisel¬ 
ling, and the artist finishes it off. This is perhaps why Rodin 
produces such an effect of stroigth by leaving much of his 
work in the rough. We may be sure that Pheidias executed 
the whole process with loving care and diligence from first 
to last. 

Here, alasi it must be ccmfessed that we have not a single 
work which we can ascribe with certainty to the hand of 
the master himself. His great masterpieces, the Zeus of 
Olympia and the Parthenos the Parthenon, were of ivory 
andgold. Of course they have perished utterly. We have to 
content ourselves with descriptions—and the ancient art 
critic was singularly inept even for an art critic—and casual 
attempts at copying on coins or statuettes. The coins of Elis 
do indeed give us a Zeus of omsiderable dignity which may 
impart some faint notion of die glorious original, but of the 
Athena Parthenos we have not even this relic. I decline to 
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follow the tezt'books on Greek architecture 1^ presenting 
the woolly4ieaded ‘‘JoveofOtricoli” or the well-groomed 
but fktuous old senator known as the "Dresden Zeus" for 
the work of Pheidias. Nw will I insult him depicting the 
Parthenos by means of the stumpy "Varvakeion" or the 
inchoate "ijinormant" statuettes. Such caricatures only 
disturb our judgment. For these statues we had better trust 
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our imaginations, working upon what Pliny tells us: "The 
beauty of the Olympian Zeus seems to have added some¬ 
thing to the received religion, so thoroughly does the 
majesty of the work suit dte deity". 

But can you, af^er all, imagine the splendour of these two 
statues made by tlie greatest sculptor who has ever lived! 
The flesh parts were of ivory, die dothing of solid gold on a 
core of wood or atone. Zeus was of colossal size, forty feet 
high. On his head was a green garland of branched olive; 
in his right hand he bore a Vktwry of ivory and gold, in tus 
left a sceptre inlaid with every kind of metal. On the golden 
robe figures and lilies were chased. The throne was adorned 
with gold and precious stones and ebony and ivory, with 
figures painted and sculptured upon it Even the legs and 
btfs of the throne were adorned widi reliefs. Round it were 
low screens, plain dark-blue in front and painted in panels 
by the sculptor's brother, Panainos, at the back and sides, 
llie stool on which the god's feet were resting was adcomed 
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with figures in gold; the base, or which the throne rested, 
likewise. We must not picture ancient Greek art as cold and 
colourless like the mar^ statues by which it is represented 
in our museums. The Gredcs loved colour, and used it 
everywhere. We have grown so accustomed to plain white 
statues that some of us are oflTended by the idea of colour 
in statuary and architecture. In this matter we may safely 
trust the good taste of the artists who could design and 
carve so wonderfully. The two favourite Greek marbles, 
the Parian and the PenteUc, are both of themselves very 
beautiful fabrics, far more lovely, with their glistening 
coarse grain and the intennizture of iron which gives diem 
a warm yellowish glow, than die favourite modem marble 
of Carrara, which is so cddly white and so fine of texture as 
to dazzle and fatigue the eye and to blur all the delicate 
outlines. But the Greeks of that day looked upon even 
their lovely marbles as we do upon brick, good enough for 
building temples, but not worthy of the high gods. Ivory 
and gold for the gods, if the worshippers could afford it, 
otherwise bronze. 

Regretfully, therefore, vre must seek the genius of 
Pheidias in works which were probably construct^ accord¬ 
ing to hia designs, minor works, mere decorative reliefs 
applied to architecture, much defaced by accident and time, 
but still bearing the stamp of grandeur and dignity. The 
sculptures of the Parthenon seem to have been about four^ 
teen years in the nuking; the metopes were being worked 
between 447 and 448 b.c.; the frieze then occupied some 
four years, and last came the pediments, which were not 
finished before 49S. Now Pheidias is thought to have been 
banished from Athens about 497; and m any case the work 
of many men can be recognised on the marbles. But the 
general desi^ is homogeneous, and we may well believe 
that frie whole man of sculpture had been dnigned by the 
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master. In any case they are originals of die great period, 
and thus far better guides than any copies, however skilfully 
executed. Plutarch tells us that as the buildings of Periclean 
Athens rose “majestic in sin and inimitable in symmeoy 
and grace, the worictnen rivalled me another in the artistic 
beauty of tbrir workmanship. Espedally wonderful was 
their speed. Pheidias was die overseer”. The surviving 
relics of the Parthenon icuiptures fall into diree groups 
according to their place on the temple—the pedimoits, the 
metopes, and the fneze. 

Of these the pediments are die most important for their 
size and prominence in the building. For example, they are 
the only external sculptures noticed by the traveller Pau* 
sanias. Moreover, each figure ia a aeparate statue carved 
in the round, and perfecdy finished back and front alike, 
chough no possibility could diey be visible except from 
the front. Ruskin would inform us diat this is evidence et 
the moral excellence of the airist But the Greeks were a 
practical people who disliked waste in any form, and 
Professor Ernest Gardner is probably right in suggesting 
that the sculptor finished his statues in order that he might 
be sure they wererighdymade. Such fidelity to his religious 
duty is evidence, after all, of mml excellence. Time has 
wrought cruel havoc with the sculptures. The central group 
of the east pediment had gone even before Carrey mi^ his 
drawings for the Man^uis de Nmntel bi 1974. In 1987 a 
great exidoaion oocauTed, when a Venetian gunner (with the 
good old Venetian name of Schwvtz) dropped a bomb inm 
the Turkish powder mtgaane ittred in the tanjde, and 
wrought further havoc. Then the victorioua General 
Morosini tried to ruDOve some of die figures from the west 
pediment, and broke them in the e^t. IniSOlLordElg^ 
armed with a finnan authorising him to remove a finir 
blocks of stone, carried off die greeter part of die surviving 
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sculptures. From him they were purdiased by the British 
Government for the British Museum. Whatever the 
moraliQr of this capture, h was a blessing in effect, for the 
Parthenon suffered furthtf damage during the War of 
Liberation, and those stMies which remain in situ have 
deteriorated far more than those which were removed. 
Forlorn as they stand in dte Elgin Room, battered and 
tmiised as they are, all headless but one, and he much de¬ 
faced, they still convey an impression of unsurpassed beauty 
and perfection of art. 

The subject of the front or eastern pediment* was the 
birth of Athena from the he»] of Zeus. The central scene 
was in all probability destroyed as early as the fifth century 
A.D. to make room for an aj»e when the temple was con¬ 
verted into a Christian riiurdt Perhaps the armed figure 
of the goddess standing in front of the enthroned Zeus 
filled the apex. In attendance would be the goddess of 
child-birth, Eilithuia, and Hef^uestus, who set Athena free 
with a blow of his hammer; possibly also Hermes, the 
messenger of the gods, balanced on the other side by the 
swiftly moving woman widi the wind-swept draperies who 
is still preserved and who is universally recognised as Iris, 
the female counterpart of Hermes. The angle-groups still 
remain and are mostly among the Elgin marbles. In one 
comer the Sun is just rising in his chariot from the sea; the 
horses* heads dash up from die soft ripples of the water. At 
the other comer the Moon in her chariot is sinking below 
the horizon. *Ihat depicts the time of the great event. The 
identification of the other figures is uncertain, but most 
authorities incline to regard di«D as deities; some however 
prefer to see in them imperstmations of Attic scenery. Thus 
the glorious youth, comimmly known as "Theseus ”,i' faring 
Helios with his back to the centre scene, may be either 

* Plate 44 (p. 166 ). 

f Plate 44 Qi. 16B). 
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Dionysus, or perhaps a mountain, its side lit up 1^ the early 
rays of the morning sun; would not Pheidias have meant 
him for the Athenian Moimt Hymettus? Next come two 
seated goddesses who are goto^Iy bought to be Oemeter 
and Persephone, mother and dau^ter. 

At the other side of the gap artists have sighed over the 
perfection of those three seated female figures, headless, 
alas! but wonderful in the perfection of oaft which renders 
the elaborate folds of the soft lonk draperies without im¬ 
pairing the massive grandeur of the bodies beneath. We 
used to call them "The Three Fates".* But it is probable 
that they are not a group of diree; one reclines in the lap of 
her sister, the third sits alone. If die geographical inter¬ 
pretation is to hold good, we cannot improve Walston's 
suggestion that the sisterly pair is Hialassa (Sea) in the lap 
of Gaia (Earth). That, however, leaves us without a due to 
the third. Would not the mocm set beyond land and sea 
over the island of Salatwi 

The back or west pediment dototes a contest always, but 
here, as befits Athena, a contest moral rather than physical, 
the strife between Athoia and Poseidon for the tutelage of 
Athens. The high angle in die centre would be filled with 
the olive-tree, and die two contestant deities may be seen 
in Carrey's drawing. Poseidon is starting back in affright 
at the sight of Athena’s gift, and she is advancing triumph¬ 
antly; a winged Victory would be at hand to place die 
crown upcn her head. The central group was flanked by die 
chariots of the two deities, and in die angles are again either 
deities or geographical perscmifica^His. Though in a sadly 
broken condition, many figures from this gable are known, 
and new fragments are still from time to time identified. The 
most considerable relic is a nude male reclining figure from 
one of the corners, the " Uissus ”, nowin the British Museum, 
where there are also two superb torsos of goddesses. 

* PUte46(p. i«). 
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Not only Ae executiao of the figures, but the composition 
of the two scenes, with subtle correspcmdences and dis- 

tincti<Eis, their intricate rhy^un (notice in detail the aiTange> 
ment of the drapery folds on ‘"The Three Fates ”), and yet 
their simple, broad dignity, Is typical of what the fifth 
century was striving for. We might at first glance take die 
almost severe simplicity fifth-century art, as we see it, 
for example, in the dramas of Soj^ocles or the history of 
Ihucydides or the lines of Doric architecture, for the result 
of immaturity. But the more we study these things the 
more we find to study. The apparent simplicity has been 
produced with bfinite labmir and loving care. 

The metopes of the Parthenon, originally ninety-two in 
number, consist of separate panels, almost square, adorned 
with figures in the highest possible relief, often quite free 
from the back wall. Eadi one represents a single combat, 
Oods against Giants, Lapiths against Centaurs, Greeks 
against Amazons, Greeks against IVojans, on the various 
sides. These subjects, widi the contests of Theseus and the 
labours of Hera^s, are the regular themes of sculpture on 
Greek temples. They all represented to the Greek mind the 
everlasting moral omtest between Hellenism and Bar^ 
barism, or between culture and savagery. Heracles destroy¬ 
ing monsters like the Hydra snake, Theseus slaying robbers 
and opiE^ssors of mankind, are symbolical of the conflict 
between light and darkness. They also, no doubt, bear 
historical reference to the Persian wars. The best of these 
metope sculptures are upon the walls of the Elgin 
Room. They were the first of die sculptures be executed 
and in some we recognise die work of old sculptors trained 
in the school of archaic sculpture; many of these metopes 
recall the sculptures cd'OIymi^. Others approximate more 
dosely to the freer style cd* the pediments and frieze. All 
are remarkable for die ingenuity of the compositicai. It 
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wu no easy matter to fill ninety*two iquare panels wi^ 
stru^Ung figures without monotony or iteration. 

Lastly, we ctmie to the fneze. To judge it rightly, the 
spectamr must remember its position on the temple, fin* its 
character is entirely dianged when it is seen at the level of 
the eyes cm die walls of our museum. It ran round the top 
of the oella wall, SS feet above the floor, inside the colon* 
nade of the Parthenon. It could be examined by mounting 
the SQrlobate and craning your neck uncomfortably, but in 
an ordinary case you would merely catch glimpses of it 
between the columns as you passed along outside. More¬ 
over, it was in the shadow of die roof, lighted, as Professor 
Gardner reminds us, from below by reflection from the 
white marble pavement. This die artist has foreseen and 
provided for making die relief of the upper part deeper 
than below, so that the heads lean fcuward horn the pan^. 
Where deep shadows are required below diey are often 
secured by cutting into the l»dcground. Here is another 
proof of the advantage art gains when her ministen are 
practical craftsmen radier than luxurious gentlemen who 
spend their time between the studio and the drawing-room. 
The designer of this frieze—and surely the dtsigTier was no 
less than the master himself—had a fr^ hand here, with no 
laws of tradition to bind him, for such a frieze is without 
previous example. He had to cover an uninterrupted space 
of 5S4 feet with ornament. He chose for bis subject the 
great {Hocession representing the people of Athens which 
went up eveiy year at the Panadmaic festival to offer a new 
saffron robe to the goddess. Observe how he has ccnceived 
it. Over die front* he placed the immortal gods and god¬ 
desses, not in the awfol majes^ of Olympus, but down on 
earth in their beloved city of Athens. He depicted diem at 
ease; csily their added digni^ of countenance and their 
• PUte 47 (p. ITS). 
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greater stature (their heads reach the comice, though they 
are seated) indicates their divinity. They are not overladen 
with attributive emblems. They are at home in Athens. 
They sit, they almost lounge, in comfortable attitudes. 
Dionysus leans on the shoulder of young Hermes. Ares, 
the dreadful Thracian warrior, has left his armour at home; 
he rests pleasantly with his right knee clasped in his hands. 
Hera unveils her head, turning to say a word to her royal 
husband, who sits a little apart in his simple dignity. 
Athena, the heroine of the boim, is marked by no pomp; she 
is conversing in friendly fashion with Hephxstus. Apollo 
turns his beautiful head to say a word to the grave Poseidon. 
Eros is a naked human boy leaning at the knee of Aphro¬ 
dite; she is fully draped, and even veiled, as becomes the 
deity of Heavenly Love. It is a warm, peaceful day: the 
gods have flung back their tunics from their shoulders, the 
goddesses are dad In soft I<mlc robes. Tlie sculptor has not 
chosen to represent the ceremony at its crisis. The pro¬ 
cession is on its way, the music can be heard in the streets 
below. Close by Athma, separated by no extra space, a 
priest is handing a folded garment, the old peptos, no 
doubt, to a lad. It cannot be the offering of the new one, for 
Athena has her back to die scene. Groups of grave elders 
converse together, leaning cm their staves. Attendant 
maidens stand near with baskets on their heads. This 
eastern end shows us the peace and happiness of a heaven 
not far removed from ear^ at its best. 

Turning the comers, we have on each side the approach¬ 
ing procession, advancing towards the front at a slow pace. 
As the passing visitor glances up between the columns the 
procession actually moves. First come the young men 
leading the sacrifidal beasts, oxen and sheep, with atten¬ 
dants bearing the trays and water-jars. The flute-players 
and harpers follow at the head of the warriors, the war- 
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chariots, men with branches of victray, and the hoplitea 
with shield and spear. And then, most brilliant of all, the 
young knights,* adons of the best funilies of Athens, sitting 
their fiery horses barebacked widi charming ease and grace, 
some wearing the broad hat and sluHt chlamys, some in 
chitons, some with mantles fiyii^ in the wind, some in 
armour. Here and there you see the marshals ordering the 
procession. Farther bat^ it is just forming: the young 
knights are mounting dieir buses and attendants are 
holding them ready. We must suf^ly to the frieze a 
coloured background and bronze fittings such as spears and 
bridles. 

But why in the world has be left out the sacred robe 
itself? Well, he might have chosen to put Athena on her 
throne in full panoply, and to have made the whole scene 
far more devotional and impressive to the religious sense. 
Instead, he has slackened the tensiui everywhere. The 
soldiers might have marched in disciplined ranks of Doric 
precision. The animals might have walked in two by two, 
as well'behaved beasts going to sacrifice should. The whole 
thing might have been formal and grand. Pheidias pre¬ 
ferred to make it charm 1^ its simfdicity and grace. His 
procession glows with youth and beauty, modest but un- 
embarrassed. The young knight lacing up his military boot 
is quite unconscious that you and I are looking at him. It 
would not have done for the solemn pediments, it would 
have been out of place on the violent metopes, but here, just 
to glance at between the pUars, as a piece of light, super- 
erogatoiy onument, the artist felt at liberty to express the 
joy of living. 

If you needed to look upon divini^ in its awful grandeur, 
you had only to enter the shrine and worship before the 
tpmp le statue. Tlus was die dnyselephantine Athena 
• Plate (p 17S). 
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Partitenos, 89 fiwt high, wi^ i^l50,000 wordi (rf*refined 
gold iQion hff nument, with her tripte<rested hdmet, her 
i^ieU Aod Victory, faw s^ and her serpent Like the 
(Myn^dsi Zeus, ^ was to be as splendid as art could make 
hw; diere was colour and emaoMst everywhere. I do not 
suppose diat even here she was very, terribly militant. 
Lotm tresses of her hair escaped to mitiigaite the ferocity of 
the helmet, widi its fierce splunx and moMers. Her pet 
owl was perched somewhere on her hdmet. The “Strang- 
ford Shield” in dw British Museum* is of great interest, 
because it seems to copy the design of the original shield 
widi some fideli^, and it belongs to an interesting anecdote 
told about the sculptor. About 467. when Pericles was 
beirg attacked dmoigh Ids friends, dicy charged I%eidias 
with embezzling some d* the gold entrusted to him for this 
statue, and with blasphemous imju'^irieQr m putting his 
own portnut, togedier with the portrait of Pericles, on the 
goddess’s shield. The first charge he could answer, because 
Pericles had warned him to make all the gold detachable so 
that it could be weighed. The latter bears a family re¬ 
semblance to dw whole class of sacristsi's tales which 
aCtBch to every artistic monument in Europe. There was, 
and diere is, on the shield an old man's bead which looks so 
reafisdc duet it might be a portrait. Near him diere is a 
warriOT with his arm acms ^ face, and that is said to have 
been the arttst's device for ccncealmg from coaunoo view 
a apeakingUkaneas of Pericles. Nevert helc as Phriefias was 
condemned by die angry people, as Aristopbanea, hia oon- 
temporaiy, tells us: 

PbeUias began dw mischief, be was first to cons to grief. 

Few odier details of the sculptor’s life are wdrth re- 
peadog. Many are given, but their ooptradictiom involve 

• Rate 4« (o|^ts). Fig. t. 
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tu in hopeless difficulties. Neither portraits nor biographies 
belong to the fif& century, so «^Uy was the individual 
melted in the community. Lamr centuries had to provide 
them, and invent them. 

Tlie number of works crediUy assigned to Pheidias 
amounts to twenty'four. He was specially famed for his 
divine statues. He was aUe M practise for his chrysele¬ 
phantine work on what is termed an acrolithic image—that 
is, of gilt wood and marble —for little Plabea. He worked 
also in bronze. At Olympia he made a statue of the boy 
victor Pantarkes, wh^ he knred. For the Athenian 
Acropolis he made two other stames of Athena, one the 
colossal bronze figure which Ixed dw visitor as he passed 
through the Propylsea on to the sacred citadel. Her spear 
was visible above the roofs to die sailors at sea, and it is 
so represented on the coins of the dty. It was a work of 
his early years, executed for Ciinon. It was removed to 
Constantinople, and the tustorian Nicetas tells us of its 
destruction by a drunken mob in a.d. ISOS. There was also 
the Lemnian Athena,* dedicated by the colonists of that 
island about 4S0 s.c. Here she was represented in a peace¬ 
ful aspect without her helmet, ” with a blush upon her cheek 
instead of a helmet to veil her beauty". The statue which 
Furtwangler has compiled by setting a head from Bologna 
upon a body at Dresden has been claimed as a reproduction 
of this statue. Ofcouneitismilyacopy. If it be true that 
Pheidias made dedicatory offeiings for the Athenians at 
Delphi unmediately after the Persian wars he must have 
had an ardstic career of fiffy years. In that time he had 
brought the art of sculpture fiem infancy to the prime of 
manhood. 


* Pkie so (ofiposite). 
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ICTINUS AND THE TEMPLE-BUILDERS 

One of the characteristics of Greek art is the subordina¬ 
tion of the artist to his work, as of tlie art itself to its 
purpose. This is but a part of the general subordination of 
the individual to sodety in Greek life. Hence it follows 
that we seldom have to dtink of isolated genius, and 
never of the genius Greek artists, as of some fitful and 
inexplicable ^ak of nature. For this reason it is not as 
incredible that there should have been several different 
Homers all men of genius as that two Vergils should have 
arisen at Rome, or two Shakespeares in England. Sappho is 
one among a group of superlative lyric poets. Sophocles is 
one of four. Demosthenes b the greatest of a group of 
great orators. This remains a remarkable fact, in view of 
the natural tendency of time sharpen the outline of peaks 
in the ranges of culture, and the national tendency of the 
Greeks to personify all proceasea and movements. 

Great as Pheidias is, he is nevertheless surrounded by a 
circle of sculptors and architects, engravers and painters, 
who are all great. In execution they may be ranked in 
grades of ability, and their individualities are clearly dis¬ 
cernible, but they are all inspired by the same nobility of 
artistic character, so that the spirit of fifth-century art is a 
thing that the eye can easily perceive. Reserve and dignity 
are its most promin^t characteristics. It shares with all 
Greek art the qualities of grace and directness, by which we 
mean a vivid and logical intelligence which knows its aim 
and pursues it unswervingly. 

Pheidias had Myixm for a fellow-student. Of Myron's 
athletic work I have already spoken. He was as original as 
it was possible to be in the fifth century. As he was chiefly 
engaged in minor works of a private and occasional nature, 
be has naturally cau^t the attention of the epigram- 
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niatists. We hear mudi of the animal statues he carved and 
of their extraordinary realism, for diat was the thing that 
appealed to the ancient art aide. Myron seems to have 
been a master of bronze technique and a skilful goldsmith. 
The marble copy* of his Marias in the Lateran shows the 
satyr advancing to pick up the flute which Athena has just 
discarded, while Athena herself, identified not many years 
ago in a statue at Frankfurt, fort>ids him contemptuously. 
As in the " Discobolus", we see the love of distorted poses 
which enabled Myron to exhibit his fine draughtsmanship 
and anatomy. Herein, indeed, he ia peu tinqvihm siicle-, but 
we must remember that this figure is one of a dramatic 
group. I have spoken of Polydeitus too as an athletic 
sculptor. It is rather remarkable that this youthful art 
should already in the fifth century be producing its 
"Canon" and its technical treadses. Though the "Dory- 
^orus "f is the most famous of his w(^ks, yet the " Diadu> 
menus"! was probably more popular in antiquity, to judge 
from the number of copies whi^ have come down to us. 
Other names are mentioned by ancient writers as being 
worthy to be classed with llwidias: Calamis, for example; 
but they are mere names to us, and the ingenious attempts of 
modem arclueology to fit them widi appropriate works on 
the score of qualities attributed to them by ancient critics 
are hazardous, and for the most part unsatisfactory. Con¬ 
sidering the few facts so recorded and the multitude of 
difliculues they raise, we cannot put much faith in the 
ancient art critic. Alcamoies and Psonius, for example, 
are said to have been the scufphns of the two pediments at 
Olympia, and yet Alcamenes is described as a pupil of 
Pheidias, which to anyone comparing dw Apollo of the west 
pediment with the pedlmental sculptures of the Parthenon 
• Plate SI (p. ISO). t Plate 8« (p. 90). Rg. 1. 

J Plate S« (p. so), Rg. 8. 
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is absurd. The otho* name is also doubtful, for Peoniua 
was the au^r of the famous Victory at Olympia,* with its 
superb study of flying drapery. The inscription testifies 
that it was set up the Messenians and Naupactians 
from the spoil of the en^y->-pre8umably the Spartan 
garrison captured by Cleon at Sj^jacteria. The statement of 
Pausanias therefore remains an unsolved puzzle, and most 
modem critics incline m suppose tiiat he was misinformed. 

So much for the named a^ptors of the period. We have 
several other works which obviously belong to the same 
date. The fine portrut bust of Pericles’f* is, no doubt, a copy 
from the statue 1^ Cresilas. I have said above that por¬ 
traiture is rare in the fifth century. The extraordinary 
significance of Pericles in the art of the period is one 
reason for this exception. Moreover, it is, after all, scarcely 
a portrait in the Cromwellian sense, but rather an idealised 
type of the soldier statesman: so far from breaking, it 
noubly illustrates the rule of idealism in the fifth century. 
It was said that all the portraits of Pericles represented him 
in a helmet to amceal hia inordinately long head, whidi is 
a frequent aubject of wit xo Aristophanes. Typical of the 
period too are the Ekusinian relief,t the Ludovisi reliefs, § 
and the Mourning Athena.}! The glorious bronze bust of a 
Boy Victor^ is one of the rare original taxoizes of the great 
period. It is part of a full-length statue, the bust being a 
modem restoration, and it is of great value to students of 
ancient bronze workmanship. The eyeballs, when the statue 
was first found at Naples in 1730, were inlaid uitii silver 
and the pupils with granite. The lipa are gilded, and there 
was silver and gold on the diadem. 

From sculpture we pass to the skter art of architecture. 

M (p. IS9). 
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the- Du i i 'i^ ^ i M 'tqriw^ awti t to e^ 
ing tfeiw4^^ iwierifceJ a ^efinia p rogr m fe li^ 
if wtiAllmtltitm ttnKMt bliqibemjr to oiustt^ to 
say, te wffiii at dw teazle ivai bound to oorrMpeHd'tO: 
dM norm of Doric architecture, laid down mor« ten* 
cetttmy bdbre. Hie artist's originality was theretefrOsa^ 
lined to the ti^of imiMOving Its details in a mauv wfeirii 
would pass tDBotioed by the general public, who wmtf but 
vaguely feel a heighte^ sense of rhythm and horaeey. 
Here we find p roof that Greek simplid^ is the outoomo of 
extreme subtlety. Until Penrose eveiyone had inugined 
the lines of tiie Psrdienen to be strai^t. On the oo n trar y , 
the apparently flat s^lobatt or floor rises 1 in *50 towards 
tile centre over a length of iiS tnd a bnadth of 101 feet. 
*rbe columns do not only taper, u they seem to do, but 
they swell in tile nuddle in order to counteract tiie dimin- 
ishii^ effect of 11^ bel^ them, altimugh in pure Greek 
work the diameter of the shaft is never greater titan that of 
the base. The axis oftiieouttide columns slopes inwards I 
m 108 ; die inner columns have a slightly smdler incline 
tion, 1 in 150. Even the fluting is studied; die fine tiaadow 
effect is produced by diminishiRg the widtii but not the 
deptiiofthe grooves IS tiiey approach the echinus. Norars 
the columns all exactly die same thfcfauissi, for die onuer 
pillan are made a little higher lad tiudcer than tiirir 
neg^bours, because a fiercer light beats on them. Uwths 
stykibate, ^ imAlstirpe abo carves upward ia the ceotre, 
bm inches m 100 feet The phned of 
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throw a revealing light upon the nature of Greek art and 
die true meaning of Greek simplidty. Judge of the self- 
restraint shown by Ictinus (and of course entasis is not con¬ 
fined to the ParthencMi) in expending this infinite trouble in 
a matter which would escape the eye of nine out of ten 
spectators. Nine out of mi? Yes, but the tenth might be a 
brother architect—or it might be Pallas Athena. Now that 
the measuring-tape has provedhow subtle is Greek simplidty 
in one art, we must be prepared for it in other arts where 
we cannot measure so accurately—in literature, for example, 
when Euripides seems commonplace or Socrates illogical. 

While the white marble columns and the white marble 
roof presented this af^arance of simple strength and 
purity, the decorative mouldings between were enriched 
not only with the sculpture we have described, but with 
brilliant colour. The badcground behind the sculpture of 
the pediment was red, the ground of the metopes probably 
red, and that of the frieze probably blue. The simple 
echinus and abacus mouldings of the capitals were enriched 
with leaf patterns in red, blue, and gold. The architrave has 
holes which once held bronze pegs for a row of gilt shields 
and wreaths. The grooves of the triglyphs were painted 
blue. A bright key-pattern ran along the upper edge of the 
triglyph. The guttae, or “drops", were probably gilt. On 
each comer of the roof^gle and at the apex of each gable 
rose an open-work acroterion carved and coloured. 

Inside the colonnade is ^ cells, 194 feet long, with six 
oolumns of its own within the peristyle at each end. The 
interior was divided into two main parts—the Hekatom- 
pedos, exactly 100 Atfrc feet in length, where the great 
gold and ivory statue stood in solitary grandeur, and the 
Opisthodomos, to the west trf'it, strictly called the Parthenon, 
which was a sort of museum or bank for handsome ofierings. 
The interior seems to have been lighted only from the doors. 
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Ionic columns were used to cairy dte ceiling of the Par¬ 
thenon proper. The wooden ceiling itself was adorned with 
sunken paneb biightly painted. Battered and decayed as 
this marble building is to-day after its cfflturies of use as a 
temple, as a church, as a mosque, as a powder magazine, 
and as an archaeological bear-garden, it is still most wonder¬ 
ful in its majesty.* We can hardly imagine the im}H«ssion 
it produced when it glowed with life and colour on the day 
of the Panathenaic festival in 438 ».c., when it was opened 
to the public after nine years of building. The sculpture 
seems to have been unfinished at the opening of the temple. 

Let us glance at the principal Iwildings beside the 
Parthenon which crowned the flat-to]^>ed citadel. 1 suspect 
that most modem spectators feel a secret sense of discontent 
when they see a reconstruction of the Acropolis.f The un¬ 
regenerate Goth in our bosoms cries out for spires and 
pinnacles upon such a splendid site, for domes and towers 
and battlements to fret the sky above it. Would any relics 
of them have stood for twen^-three centuries in that land 
of earthquakes i 

When the Long Walb of Athens were completed there 
was no longer any need of fortlfkatitms to the Acropolis, 
though the architectural omceptitm of the whole mass re¬ 
mained that of a shrine and citadel combined. The pre¬ 
historic Pelasgians had levelled the top, fortified it on the 
west, its only accessible end, and surrounded it with a wall. 
The whole plateau rises to a height ZOO feet. Approach¬ 
ing it from the agora to the west, the pilgrim passes up a 
flight of low steps to the pcvdi, or lhT>pylaea, Hib was 
begun in 497 by Mnesicles the site of an older and mudi 
humbler gateway Of Cimon's day. Modem investigators 
have shown that it was planned on a far more extensive 
scale than the actual execution, and that room was left for 
• Plate Si (p. 164). t Plate 49 (p. 17S}, Tig. 8. 
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subsequent completion. It is believed that the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War was dte cause of this limitation of 
the original scheme. Even so it was celebrated in antiquity, 
and is far the most impressive building erected the 
Greeks for secular purposes. It ccmsists of a gateway 
formed by a wall with five openings and frmted by a Doric 
colonnade, with gable roof and pediment, flanked on each 
side in the original plan 1^ two colonnaded halls, a smaller 
one in front and a larger behind. This plan is clearly a 
development of the gateways of prehistoric citadels like 
Tiryns and Troy II. One of ti)e wing chambers was used 
as a picture gallery, the walls being frescoed by Polygnotus 
and other celebrated painters. This hall is still in ex^lent 
preservation, due to its use by the Franks as a council 
chamber and by the Turks as the palace of their pashas. 
Some of the stone beams are as long as so feet. 

The front chamber of each wing rested on an artificial 
stone bastion, but that on the south was never completed 
for the reason that it would have encroached upon the 
precinct of a goddess, that of Athena Nikf. Here atmut 450 
a little temple had been begun, which however was not 
completed for many years, until about 4S0. The delay was 
probably due to a hope <m the part of the party of Pericles 
that they might be allowed to remove the temple and thus 
obtain space in whidt to complete the Propyhea according 
to the original plan. This temple, though its stones were 
totally scattered and built into a Turkish bastion, was re- 
ccnutructed in 1695 European architects with such 
success that it is one of the most charming things in 
Athois.* It has four columns oftiielcnic order at each Old, 
surmounted with a sculptured frieze, of which four panels 
are in the Elgin collecti«). The whole shrine, which is only 
18 feet by 27 feet, was surrounded by a ruling supported 
• PUte S* (p. ISS), Fig. 1. 
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on a marble balustrade carved widt Vicmriea in low relief. 
Though diey are mostly headless, these figures show 
wonderful delicacy of marble carving; the rendering of the 
soft transparent draperies dingii^ to the limbs dates them 
to the very end of the fifth century. From the platform in 
front of the shrine there is a tovdy view over the Attic plain 
towards Eleusis, Beyond over Salamis and the blue 
Saromc gulf, you can see the dtadel of Corinth and die 
distant mountains of the Argolid and die Peloponnese. It 
was here that old ^flgeus stood wamhing for the sails of his 
dear son from Oete. 

Pass through the wide portals of the Propylsa. On your 
right was the marble terrace where the little girls of Athens 
dressed up as bears to dance in honour of Brauronian 
Artemis. Herewas Myttm’sgroupofAthenaandMarsyas, 
and here Praxiteles was to mske his sutue of Brauronian 
Artemis. Beyond the Brauroman precinct was one of 
Athena the Ci^woman. At this point the colossal bronze 
Athena *'Promachos ” of f%eidias mwered above you, SB 
feet high. We have visited the Parthenon already; to the 
left of it, just behind the foundadmis of the old temple of 
Athena Polias, is the wonderful Erechtheum. This building, 
on a time4ionoured site, was probably begun just before 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, which delayed its 
completion; from an inscription in die British Museum, it is 
known to have been unfinished in 409, but was completed 
soon after. Here die task set to die architects was a peculiar 
one. To begin with, the building was not a temple, but a 
house—the house of an old Pelasgian hero; obviously it 
must not be of the Doric order. Also it had to include a 
number of immovable sacred olyects, such as the salt spring 
which gushed up when Poseidon struck the rock with his 
trident and the sacred olive-tree with which Athena de¬ 
feated him. This patriotic tree had sprung up into new life 
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after the Persians destroyed it; and had to be treated kindly. 
The drawing shows how the architect overcame these 
problems with an unconventional building of extraordinary 
grace and charm. The main building has a colonnade of six 
Ionic columns in front, and a north porch of six Ionic 
columns projecting from one side; at the west end a precinct 
of Pandrosos (daughter of Cecrops), enclosing the sacred 
olive-tree, adjoined it. and on the south side the lovely little 
portico of the Maidens.* This is its most celebrated feature. 



The Erechtheum: Modem Reconitructbo 

from the figures of the six Athenian girls who carry the 
graceful Ionic entablature. One of the Caryatids was taken 
to London by Lord Elgin, and has been replaced by a 
terra-cotta copy. The capitals on their heads are designed 
like baskets. I have already spoken of this use of sculpture 
for columns in connectitm wi^ the Telamones of Acragas. 
The name Caryatids given to these figures in later times 
was derived from the town of Carye, in Laconia. 

Besides the objects already mentioned, the Erechtheum 
contained a number of very ancient relics. There you were 
shown the marks of Poseidon's trident on the rock; there 
* Plate S4 (p. IBS), Fig. S. 
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were apoile taken from the Persians: an old wooden Hermea 
dedicated by Cecrops, a chariot 1^ Dsdalua, a lamp 
Callimachua kept perpetually burning, and above all die 
ancient wooden image of Athena Poliaa. 

I have only mentioned some of the wonderful objecta on 
the sacred rock. When Pausanias saw it, it was crowded 
from end to end with works of art, sacred or commemora* 
tive. No profane person inhabited it. 

It was to the Acropotia that the attention of Pericles and 
his artists was first directed when the time came to beautify 
Athens. In the city below you would be struck with the 
plainness of the private bouses, {resenting no decorative 
aspect whatever to die narrow and ttirtuous streets. They 
were of one or two stories, widi flat roofs, the larger ones 
built round open courtyards; the women's apartments were 
often upstairs. The Agora was the centre of commercial 
and social life. Close by were some famous porticoes or 
cloisters, shady and cool K> lounge in. In the Royal Portico 
the " king archon ” sat m do his business, mostly connected 
with religion. Here the Council of the Areopagus met in 
later days. Here Socrates conversed, and here he was tried 
for impiety. Ancient laws were inscribed upon the walls 
of it. The Portico of the Liberator ctmtained statues and 
celebrated frescoes painted by Eujdiranor in the fourth 
century. The remains of these two buildings have recently 
been brought to light in an American excavation. The 
Decorated Portico (Stoa Poikil^) in the Agora was even 
more famous for its historical and mythological pictures, 
including one of the batde of Marathon by Panainos or 
Micon, and one by the master Polygnotus of the taking of 
Troy. It was in this Stoa that Zeno developed in later times 
his Stoic philosophy. All thne pictures have perished 
utterly, but we can still see reflections of them in the vase- 
paintings of the day. 
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OoM I 7 upOB E kmitill Ettoda a Doric ttnqde of die 
ecfituiy in almott periSece prawrvatioQ. n 00 m- 
monly called dc Uteaew, bttt it ia pr^nbly the temide 
of Hephestiu mentuKied fay Pauaamas.* The teaq)le is of 
Pentelic marbte, aurround^ cn iD aides by columns, widi 
MX tt eadi end. It is roughly contemporary with the 
Parthenon, and it has very little of the subde tysttra of 
optical corrections empl^red there. It was not ■ veiy im¬ 
portant building in ancient Athens; in fact, it is scarcely 
mentioned in antiquity; but as dte best-preserved building 
In all Greece it is of great architectural interest to us. The 
metopes were not all carved; thereat were probably painted. 
There la also a sculptured frieze. The subject of die metopes 
was the Labours of Herades and Theseua. They are rather 
badly weathered, and in dteir present condition not very 
attractive. Not far aw^ is the Oipylon Gate, with its 
indent burial-ground, of which we shall see more in a later 
section. At the opposite end of the dty die visitor in die 
fifth century a.o. would have been strudc by the immense 
oolimBis of the temple of Olympian Zeua begun by Pei- 
aiatratus, but never finished. Close toider die Acropolis 
rock was the Theatre of Ouaiysus, where die tragedies and 
oomedies were performed, and a music baU, or Odeion, 
ere ct ed Pericles. There was a Cave of Pan on the jae- 
dpimua slope of die rock. The public meetings of the 
Athenian Ammbly were held on die hill of Pnyx, to the 
west of die Acropolis. Here diere was a sort open-ur 
theatre. We can still see the platform where Pericles 
addressed the people, and the seats for the peskling com¬ 
mittee bdiind it. 

So entirely does Athens focus upon herself die culture of 
the fifdi centuryi that we are spt to forget Athens was not 
Greece. The Temple of Zeus at Olympia was die most oele- 
• nats M (oppoNts). 
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tested temple in all Greece, but chiefly for the wealth of the 
dedications fliere and the number of acetic statues. Delphi 
too was enriched with countless artistic oflerings sent, in 
spite of the Pythian's faint^tearted counsels, from the spoil 
of the war. There was a famous tripod with a stand of 
twisted serpents, on whose coils were inscribed the names 
of those cities which had taken part in the battle of Hatca. 
A forlorn remnant of it still exists at Constantinople, Bodi 
Olympia and Delphi have be«i excavated, the former 
the Germans and the latter by die French. But neither 
site has quite realised expectatioiu. The greatest finda at 
Olympia were the Hermes of Praxiteles, which belongs to 
the next epoch, and the temple pediments, which I have 
already mentioned. At Delphi the long-robed charioteer, 
one of the noblest fiftb-centuty bronzes, was the most con¬ 
spicuous treasure.* Traces were found of a great number 
of small shrines which acted as die treuuries of the various 
states and were grouped round the great temple of Apollo, 
and some of these, notably the Cnidian, ^phnian, and 
Athenian treasuries, have yielded important relics of 
sculpture. The holy predna was crowded with treasuries, 
shrines, votive groups, and colonnades. It included a 
theatre, a circular dandng-flocr, and a colossal statue of 
Apollo. The Aids at Olympa was similarly filled with 
treasuries; round it just outside were die stadium, the 
hippodrome, the palastra, and die gymnasium. 

Hidden away in a remote mountain glen of Arcadia there 
is a lovely ruin amid the most solitary and romantic 
sceiery. 'liiis is the temple ofniigaleia,the modem Basss.f 
It was dedicated by the Phigaleians to Apollo the Helper in 
consequence of an epidemic, llie itoiy, which is doubted ly 
modem writers, runs that they sent for the nsost famous 
architect in G re e ce soon after ^ completion of the Parthe- 
• Plate fS (p. 91). t Plate te (pppoaite). 
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non. Ictinus used, since his clients were poor mountaineers, 
the local limestone for the Iwilding, but the roof and 
sculptures were of imported marble. He had also to modify 
the normal Doric plan in accordance with local religious 
conventions of sun-worship. In the cella of the temple the 
interior Ionic columns are joined to the wall short stone 
partitions, thus forming a row of five chapels on each side: 
in the centre stood a free Corinthian column, the earliest 
example of that order. A door was made in the east side to 
shed the light of the rising sun full on the statue of the sun- 
god; for the main building is unique among Greek temples 
in running north and soudt. The narrow frieze which ran 
round the interior of the cella represented, as usual, con¬ 
tests of Greeks and Amaxcms, Centaurs and Lapiths.* It is 
now in the British Museum. It is of the very finest work¬ 
manship, and here we see a ^stem of design hardly less 
subtle than that of tine Parthenon frieze applied to scenes of 
vigour and violence. The frieze was removed bodily by 
Baron von Stackelbeig and bought at auction by the British 
Government for £15,000. 

We find another example of the versatile genius of 
Ictinus at Eleusis. Eleusis was the most important town of 
Attica except Athens, and had long been independent. It 
formed an agricultural centre for the plain around it. Its 
famous mysteries were of agricultural significance to start 
with, and were chiefly concerned with the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone in their characters as grain-givers. 
It was no doubt a later dev^pment when the C^eks began 
to graft the deepest religious and metaphysical doctrines 
relating to immortality upon them. We can easily see how 
rustic rites celebrating the death and rebirth of the corn¬ 
fields should come to bear this exalted meaning for re¬ 
flective people. Every year on the fifth night of the Greater 
* Plate S7 (p. 188). 
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Eleusinian festival in sparing Adienian people trooped 
out along the Sacred Way io a torchlight procession. Chily 
the initiated, the Mystse, were allowed to witness the secret 
ceremony, which seems to have consisted of a ritual 
marriage. For most ill umina ting suggestions as to its real 
nature I would refer the reader to Mr J. C. Lawson's book 
on “ Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion". 

The Great Temple o( the Mysteri» was begun, but not 
completed, by Ictinus, for die Pelopcmnesian War put a 
stop to the Eleusinian worshippers from Athens—^not the 
least of their deprivations. But the Mysteries were re¬ 
sumed when Aldbiades came home, and continued until 
Alaric the Gotli destroyed the temple. The peculiarity of 
this building is that it cuts into the living rock. The interior 
somewhat resembled a theatre, with eight stone tiers all 
round it, and an upper story supported on columns. The 
building itself was square, with a portico in front only, 
added in the lace fourth century. The upper story was 
reached by a rock-terrace cut out ^ the hill-side at the bade. 
The whole temple, with outbuildings, was endosed by a wall. 

Summing up the architectural character of the period, we 
should say that it was sevoely limited by the conservatism 
of religion to the austerest outlines and the simplest plans. 
Such laws it loyally obeyed, and yet found scope for ex¬ 
quisite workmanship and subtle varieties within them. 
Ictinus and Mnesicles were quite capable of adapting them¬ 
selves to any local peculiarities, but the strict Doric style 
sdll reigned supreme. FinaUy we note that fine archi¬ 
tecture is almost entirely confined to die service of religion 
and patriotism, while private and secular buildings are still 
on ^e most unpretentious scale. The only architectural 
work of a strictly utilitarian character that we can mention 
is the planning of the Peineus, which was as orderly, as 
regular and as dull as "town-planned " towns generally are. 
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TRAGEDY AND COMEDY 
It was the policy of Poides, when he trusted his fellow- 
citizens with so much power, to train diem to be fit to wield 
it. Fond as the Athenian was of political and social equality 
within his own circle of dtizenship, his tone and temper 
were, I think, like those of all the other Greeks, inherently 
aristocratic. The Greeks were a chosen people. They stood 
aloof, with slaves and helots beneath them, and with 
barbarians all round them. Few Greeks would have dis¬ 
puted the doctrine by wtuch Aristotle justihed slavery: the 
Greek is by nature superior; set him down in a barbarian 
ciQr, and in a short time die Greek would be king. They 
would have laughed sweedy at Lafayette’s "Rights of 
Man ". Man only gets his rights as a member of a partner¬ 
ship, a corporate communi^—^to wit, a city. This com¬ 
munity he entered, when he was acknowledged as a dtizen, 
not without a strict scnuiny into his claims, as formally as 
we enter a dub. Having once joined partnership with such 
a state as Athens, his rights became precise and important. 
Among other rights, a demoaracy offered him that of taking 
his turn in the government if the lot or the votes of his 
fellow-citizens designated him for office. Political philo¬ 
sophy maintained as an axiom that the better people ought 
to rule over the worse, condemning all democracy, and 
Athens in particular, because there the many ruled over the 
few, and ^erefore necessarily the worse over the better. 
Pericles would not have denied the doctrine, but only its 
appUcability to Athens. He would have daimed that the 
w^le Athmian dtizai body possessed "virtue" in the 
political philosopher’s sense of the word; they were all 
aristoi, for he had aeen to it that the Athenian dtizens should 
all receive a training, wtuch, though utterly different from 
the Spartan in its aims and methods, was even more capable 
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same species of mimetic worship. As for Tragedy, that 
was traced etymologically m the Greek for a goat, and of 
course the goat has a family relationship with Dionysus. 
Another theory is based the fact that ancient IVagedy 
has, as was often remarked by the ancients themselves, 
nothing to do with wine or Dionysus, and is scarcely of the 
festive character that we should associate with that cheerful 
deity. The late Sir William Ridgeway accordingly suggested 
that the drama took its rise in quite a different manner— 
namely, from the funeral ceremonies held at the tomb of a 
dead hero. He died the frequent appearance of tombs in the 
scenery of Tragedy, and adduced evidence to prove that the 
Greeks did include mimetic representations of the dead 
hero and his deeds among the ceremonies performed in his 
honour. This would account not only for the character of 
Tragedy, with its sombre musings upon Death and Fate, 
but also for the milieu in which its scenes invariably moved 
—namely, the Epic cirde o( heroes. 

What is certain and most important for the understanding 
of Tragedy is that the Drama was evolved from the song 
and dance of the Chorus. First one and then two members 
of the corfi <U ballet were brought out from the ranks to 
perform solo imperstmations, to narrate an episode in 
descriptive rhapsody, or to exchange information by rapid 
question and answer. Impmtant stages in this evolutionary 
process were attributed in antiquity to Thespis, the so- 
called "inventor'' of Tragedy, and to Phrynichus and 
iEschylus, all Athenians of the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries. Then the part played by the "Answerers'* 
(Jtypocrites), as the actors were called, gradually gained in 
magnitude and importance. In .^chylus the choric passages 
are still the main feature of the play, but he introduced the 
second actor. In Sophocles they form a kind of lyric com¬ 
mentary on the action of the drama, in which the interest 
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now begins to centre. In the leter work of Euripides the 
Chorus is largely a superfluous concession to dramaflc 
conventions. Already the oulofSophocles'career there 
were as many as four actors, and since each performed 
numerous impersonations, the range of character was con> 
siderable. Grand as Athmian drama is, even regarded as a 
vehicle of literary composition, the mere writing of the 
“book" was a subordinate part of the work of jTodudng a 
play. In fact Greek tragedy is far more closely akin to the 
modem oratorio than to the modem stage-play. The task of 
providing, equipping, and training a chorus was one of the 
" liturgies" or public duties laid by the Athenian state upon 
her richer citizens. It lay in the archm’s discretion to 
"grant a chorus” to a poet 
The stage consisted originally of a circular dandng-floor 
(orchestra) with an altar in the middle. Here the flfleen 
members of the chorus marched in, headed by a single 
flute-player, chanting in uniscm. As soon as they had 
arriv^ in position they formed line three deep, the cory- 
phceus in the middle the row, with the leader of 
each semichorus on his ri^t and left While they sang 
they performed simple rhydunic movements of a solemn 
character. At first the individual actors simply stepped out 
from the ranks to delivn- their lines, but in later times 
(when precisely, is a matter of burning controversy) they 
appear^ behind the orchestra on a raised stage. 7lie per^ 
formance was, of course, alw^ ^ven in the open air.* In 
the fifth century there was no r^ular theatre; only a flat 
drcular orriiestra where the dramas were produced in the 
"Place of the Wine-press" to die west of the Acropolis, 
and the spectators sat around on wooden benches. It was 
not until late in the fourth century that the great Theatre 
of Dionysus, with its tiers of stone seats resting on the 

* Plate SB ^ I9S}. 
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living rock, was constructed under the south cliff of the 
dtadel. It has been remarked Aat the Greek stage was not, 
as ours is, pictorial, but radier plastic, giving the effect of 
figures in relief against a background. This was one reason 
why the actors wore high boots which gave them supers 
human stature, and padded garments and trailing skirts. 
The masks they wore were part of the traditional ctmven- 
tion of Greek drama. Ute mask would, of course, preclude 
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any fadal expression whatsoever. The Greek actor showed 
his skill in the grace of his movements, the expressiveness 
of his gestures, and the dearness and force of his articula¬ 
tion. Dramatic declamation was his main business. Under 
fiiese drcumstances it is clear tfiat we must not expect subtle 
nuances of meaning to be conveyed by the actors in Greek 
tragedy, though mod«n interpreters are always on die 
look-out for them. Ccmodve Henry Irving with an im¬ 
movable eyebrow, or Cbquelin with his mouth fixed open 
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in a perpetual grimace. It is obvious that the whole 
character of the representation is transformed. Hie female 
parts, too, were, as on our own Elizabethan stage, in> 
variably taken by men or boys. The scenery was of the 
simplest. The costume was cne CMivendonal to the tragic 
stage; there was only the slightest attempt to dress the 
parts. The plays thus bad the simplicity and breadth of 
treatment which we have seen in the statuary and archi¬ 
tecture of the period. Hie art of Pheidias is the most 
illuminating commentary up«i that of Sophocles. As we 
saw in Cresilas' portrait of Perides, idealistic treatment is 
maintained so faithfully as a principle that realistic charac¬ 
terisation Is only admitted so far as it does not conflict with 
the ideal. In both arts the heroes and heroines must have 
the profile and contours of physical and moral perfection. 
It is only within these limita that Deianira can be soft and 
womanly, Antigone stem and iaidiful unto death, Ajax 
blufi* and bold, Neoptolemus young and generous. ThWe 
are broader strokes of character-drawing in the minor 
characters. Messengers, slaves, and sentinels are some¬ 
times permitted the homely soitentiousness of Juliet’s 
Nurse. But there is nothing diat can truly be called relief 
from the stem shadows that encompass the world of Greek 
tragedy. 

It must not be forgottoi d»t die themes upon which 
Tragedy drew were, dmost exdusively, the heroic or epic 
legends. One or two exceptions thm are; the “Persm” of 
.Alschylus is one such, for reasons which 1 have already 
expluned. Phrynichus also wrote a tragedy founded on 
contemporary history, “The Sack of Miletus ”, an episode 
of the Ionian revolt. But sudi a theme came too near home, 
touched too closely on politics, and the poet was punished 
with a fine. Otherwise die dramatist had no scope for 
originality or for the elemeit of the unexpected in the 
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choice of his plot. It is as if our dramatists were restricted 
to the Bible for their choice of subjects instead of being de¬ 
barred from it. The audience knew the main oudine of ihe 
Btory is soon as the phy began. Thus the audience waso/ien 
in the secret while the characters on the st^e were not, 
and this fact gave scope for dramatic irony, which is 
especially connected with the name of Sophocles. 

Sophocles is for literature the supreme embodiment of 
the Athenian spirit at dtis its purest and highest period. The 
tragedies of ^schylus have the grandeur and incomplete¬ 
ness of archaic art. He wrestles with the most awful 
problems of human destiny and divine purpose. His style 
matches his themes; it is a whirlpool of foaming imagery 
in which great masses of poetry in phrase and metaphor 
appear and disappear without end. He continually baffles 
the transcriber and the modem interpreter, and it is only 
the most reverential spirit that can refrain from occasion^ 
sensations of ludicrous bathos. Euripides, on the other 
hand, is so fluent and easy in his craftsmanship that he 
often seems by contrast commonplace. He is probably the 
cleverest of i\l dramatists, and he often dealt with his 
religious themes in the spirit of an unabashed sceptic. Like 
Plato, he saw that the gods of anthropomorphic creation 
were very far from ideal; and he used all the craft and 
subtlety of the rationalist to exhibit them at their weakest, 
^chylus is the poet of the religious men of Marathon; 
Euripides, "the human", is the prophet of the New Age of 
the fourth century, liberal, cosmopolitan, restless and fear¬ 
less in inquiry. Sophocles is the true exponent of Periclean 
Athens in the realm of literature. 

With his inflexible idealism, the poetry of Sophocles is 
sublimated almost beyond human ken. Modems sometimes 
find him too perfect, too statuesque to be interesting. It is 
both their misfortune and their fault. Tlie appredation of 



Sophodea is a test of refined sditdarsliip and an ear sensitive 
to the inner voices of ^try. TTlis makes translation almost 

impossiUe, hut Mr Whitelaw, of Rugby, has come so near 
to achieving that impossible that I would venture, through 
his medium, to present & spedm^ of diis poet’s exquisite 
art. This is the famous dioric ode on Love from the 
“Antigone". 

STROPHE 

O Love, our conqueror, itutcMess in might, 

'Thou prevailest, O Love, thou dividest the prey; 

In damask cheeks of a nuuden 
Thy watch through the night is set 
Thou roamest over the sea; 

On the hills, in the shepherds’ huts, thou art; 

Nor of deathless gods, nor of shorthved men, 

From thy madness any escapeth. 

ANTISTROPHB 

Unjust, through thee, art the tiioughts of the just; 

Ihou dost bend them, O Love, to %y will, to thy spite. 
Unkindly strife thou hast kindled. 

This wrangling of son with sire. 

For great laws, throned in the heart, 

To die sway of a rival power give place, 

To the lovc>light flash^ from a fair bride’s eyes: 

In her triumph laughs Aphrodite. 

Me, even now, me also. 

Seeing these things, a sudden pity 
Beyond all governance transports: 

'The fountains of my tears 
I can refrain no more. 

Seeing Antigone here to die Inidal chamber 
Come, to the all-receiving dumber of Death. 

In this ode we have the Greek tragic view of the passion 
of Love, as the destroyer and distractor of man’s peace and 
sanity. Love is one of the means whereby tragic fate fulfils 
its purposes of vengeance. The drcumstanoes of this par- 
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dcular case are these: Of Antigone's two brothers one had 
marched against his native and the other had taken 
arms in its defence. Both had fallen on the field of battle. 
Creon, the city's tyrant, forbade anyone, under pain of 
death, to give burial to dte slain enemy. In this, of course, 
he was violating one the most sacred laws of Greek 
religion. Now Andgtme was betrothed to Creon'a own 
son, Hsmon; nevertheless her duty was to brave the tyrant's 
decree and give the honours of formal burial to h^ dead 
brother. She did so. Creon thereupon pronounced her 
doom, and Haemon in his despair slew himself upon the 
tomb in which she was immured. The whole story is but an 
episode In the doom of die house of (Edipus, father of 
Antigone. The Greek view of Love, then, is the antithesis 
of the romantic view of it. Where Love conflicts with 
duty it must be rigorously suppressed, as a source of folly, 
weakness, and wickedness. So much is this the case that 
Sophocles puts into the mouth of Antigone words which he 
had probably borrowed from Herodotus, and which give 
a view of the Great Passion so painfully unromantic that 
the modem commentator, who for all his prosiness is a 
thoroughly romantic perscm, is tempted to use the shears 
by which he commonly cuts his knots and call it an inter¬ 
polation. "My dugr", says Antigone, "is to my brother 
first. You speak of my du^ to my fuhire husband, and my 
future children. I reply that a brother is more than a 
husband or childrm; they can bt replaced, a brother cannot." 

An even more disconcerting display of common sense in 
a presumably romantic situation is seen in that ^mazing 
play, the "Alcestis" of Euripides. Everyone knows the 
tale, how Admetus was allowed as a boon from Apollo to 
get someone else as a substitute in his place when Death 
came m fetch him. His faithful wife, Alcestis, took his 
|dace, being consoled 1^ Admetus with the fnomise of a 
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liandsonie fungal. Uten the king’s old father appears upon 
die scene to offer his condolences to the widower, but is 
immediately assailed with the most vehement reproaches 
for not having himself, as an old man with one foot in the 
grave already, shown sufiidtfit ]Judc to volunteer death. 
He not unnaturally retorts that if it is a question of daring 
to die, Admetus himself not been remarkable for 
courage. The point is one that pleases Euripides; it is a 
nice point of asuistry; he lets ^ speakers dispute it at 
some length. I think these two passages are significant of 
much, ^^en we think of the Greeks as a race of poetic and 
artistic genius we must not diat practical, unsentU 
mental common sense is atnoi^ dieir most prominent 
characteristics. They habitually exposed weakly infants to 
death. Their comedy is singuhuiy merciless to disease and 
deformity. Plato’s treatment of the sex poblem in his ideal 
republic it strikingly cold-blooded, Iwt hardly more so than 
the actual treatment of the same fai^em in the real republic 
of Sparta. Before we leave this questicm of the romantic in 
the Greek characmr two things should be observed. The 
romantic element unquestionably grows stronger as Greek 
civilisation approaches its dedine; diere is a good deal of 
it in Menander and Theocritus, still more in Heliodorus; 
Alexander the Great is romantic to finger-tips. Secondly, 
although there is so little of it in Tragedy, or generally 
in the relations between the two sexes, It is found in a 
degree of almost modem intaisi^ in die relations between 
Heracles and Hylas, between Theseus and Peirithous, be¬ 
tween Karmodius and Aristogdton. It was not foolish¬ 
ness to the Greeks for a man to face death for the youth he 
loved. Indeed, upon that theory Epaminondas the Theban 
organised that Saoed Band whidi for a time revolutionised 
Greek history. 

Another characteristic excdlence of Cheek drama, and 
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espedally of Sophocles, is its extraordinary power of nar¬ 
rative. With its severe scenic limitations, the Attic stage 
wisely refrained from attempting to reproduce realistic¬ 
ally ezdting spectacular inddoits. The actual "tragedies" 
seldom occur in the sight of d)e audience. Far more often 
the hero or heroine leaves the stage in despair, the chorus 
intervenes with a mournful ode, and then a messenger 
arrives with a narrative of the fatal occurrence. Shake¬ 
speare, with scarcely less severe limitations, faced the 
impossible, and courted ridicule by representing battles in 
full detail on the stage by means of a h^dfiil of overworked 
"aupers". What they conld not represent the Greeks 
narrated; and Horace, indeed, exalts it into a principle of 
dramatic art that "Medea must not butcher her babes in 
public". That the Greek dramatists so refrained was prob¬ 
ably due to dramatic tradition as well as to the practical 
necessities of the case. Whoi there was only one speaking 
actor in addition to the chorus his part must have been 
chiefly what our compoMrs of oratorios call "recitative". 
For these two reasons, and perhaps also in obedience to 
the Greek spirit of self^estraint, narrative declamation by 
"measengera" is a striking feature of all Greek tragedy. 

We have seen already the religious theory upon which 
tragedy is generally based, Ae logical sequence of Success, 
Pride, Vengeance, and Ruin. The tragedians deal largely 
with stories of the doom whidi had pursued certain of the 
heroic houses like that of Labdacus or Atreus. In such cases 
a prophetic curse rests upcm the entire dynasty: Atreus slays 
his brother’s children and bequeaths doom for Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon is slain ly guilty wife Clytsemnestra, 
wherely a duty of vengeance devolves upon dieir son 
Orestes, who must slay his modier, and therefore nmt incur 
die celestial doom of die matricide, unless Apollo himself 
can intervene tt> release him from the vengeance of the 
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Furies. Such stories were pursued all three great 
tragedians, often in sequerKes of three tragedies called 
trilogies. They have no '’moral", except that sin breeds 
suffering to the third and fourth generation, but the sin is 
often an involuntary one. The purpose of the tragedian is 
to show the struggles man against fate. According to 
Aristotle's oft-quoted theory, the purpose of Tragedy is to 
act as a "purgative of die emotions means of pity and 
terror". As the surgeon lets Mood in order to reduce fever, 
so the drama enables the spectator to acquire peace of soul 
through the vicarious sorrows of its heroes and heroines. 
Aristode declares every tragedy K> omsist of two parts, the 
tying of the knot and the loosing of it llie "loosing" 
commonly involves a peripeteia, or sudden reversal of for¬ 
tune, as when Agamemnon’s trium^diant return is changed 
to death and mourning; often it is brought about by an 
anagndrliis, or recognidtm, as when the stranger in the 
palace is found to be Orestes come home for revenge. The 
80 <alled Aristotelian "unities’’, which have loomed so 
bulkily in the history of dramatic criticism, and under the 
fear of which the classical dramatists of France were im¬ 
prisoned, are not to be found in Aristotle. He does, indeed, 
advocate unity of sut^ect, but unity of time and place are 
nowhere demanded. The natural limitations and the conse¬ 
quent simplici^ of the Greek stage generally imposed these 
unities as a practical necessity. 

Greek simpUaty is often, as we have seen, a studiously 
contrived impression and die result of elaborate conceal¬ 
ment of art. That it is not entirely so in the case of the 
drama is proved by the astcmishing fertility of the ^incipal 
dramatists. ^Eschylus wrote more dian 70 plays, Sophocles 
1 15, Euripides 9S, and anodier tn^ic poet whose work has 
not survived 240. Tliey were written and produced in com¬ 
petition. In 468 B.C. Sophocles began his public career 1^ 
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competing against Msdiylua for the prize of Tragedy. As 
the house seemed equally divided, the jn^siding arch^ left 
the dedsion to the ten generals who had just come back 
victorious from their warfare in Thrace. The prize was 
awarded to Sophocles, who, it is significant to notice, had 
been specially trained under a famous musician. Euripides 
won the prize five times only in a poetical career of fifty 
years. A prize was likewise awarded to the choregus who 
produced and trained the best chorus. It was the custom for 
the successful choregus, who was always, of course, a rich 
man, to dedicate his prize—a tripcxl—in a certain street in 
Athens. One such monument of the fourth century by a 
certain Lysicrates is still standing in fair preservation. It 
is a pretQr example of ftte luxurious Corinthian order of 
architecture.* 

Tragedies were performed twice a year, at the festivals 
of the City Dionysia at dte end of March, and of the Leniea 
at the end of January. The poet had an audience of 18,000, 
including strangers (ram ail parts of Greece. At first, it 
would seem, admissicm was free, but so great was the crush 
chat a small entrance fee was charged. It was one of the 
really popular measures of Pericles to start a fund not only 
for enabling the poorer citizens to enter free, but actually to 
compensate them for their loss of employment while en¬ 
gaged in this public duty. After all, why should the privileges 
of free education be lost by the citizen merely because he is 
over fourteen years of age? Why should we have to pay to 
enter the theatre, when die doors of the National Gallery 
are opened to us for nodiing? 

I find it much more difficult to speak of Athenian Comedy 
with candour and discrimination. Scholars of unblemished 
reputation and unimpeachable sense of humour do un¬ 
questionably find the plays of Aristophanes, even when 
• Plate S9 (p. tit). 
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(Htxluced by English schoolboys m speech-day, excessively 
diverting. There is, it is true, in Aristophanes a good de^ 
of simple honest fun of the type represented by Mr Punch 
or Mr Pickwick and his speoades in the wheelbarrow. 
When the wrong man gets a diwacking or when an ignorant 
amateur, told to sit to the oar, jH'oceeds to sit on it, it is, 
1 suppose, no less funny in the twentieth century anno 
Domini than it was in the fifth century before Christ. But 
there 1 must leave the humour of Aristophanes to those who 
can appreciate it and still laugh even when they have 
laboriously picked out the point of the joke from the notes 
at the end of their text-book. Most of the humour is of this 
type. It was written to turlesque the well-known figures 
of the day, and no doubt served its purpose extremely well. 
Indeed, there is no more certain {nvof of the liberty of 
speech which prevailed in Athens than the fact that Aris¬ 
tophanes was permitted to re]H%sent Cleon the Prime 
Minister in successive plays in die most ludicrous and 
offensive situations. The Old Comedy of Athens rested 
lately upon a basis of venomous personal slander and libel 
wi^out self-restraint, without even common decency. It 
muat be added that all andoit humour was corrupted at the 
source with obscenity. Anthropology, no doubt, explains 
this satisfactorily for the anthropologist. Comedy took its 
rise from obscene representations of the power of fecundity. 
It is not only thus with literature; the comic vase-paintings 
of Athens and the comic frescoes of Pompeii are not suitaUe 
to modem taste. 

Aristophanes as a poet is in a very different category. 
Every now and then in a parabasis he turns to talk to his 
90 to speak, in his own person, dropping for the 
moment into serious vein. In sudi passages he is often 
superb. 

In die following dialogue fh>m "The Frogs’* we have 
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an interesting and characteristic piece of literary mticism. 
Aristophanes is, as we have seen, a Tory. The Athenian he 
loves is remarkably like &e John Bull of our national ideal. 
Here .^schylus as the poet o£ the old order is at issue with 
Euripides, and Dionysus himself is there to umpire, dis¬ 
guised as an irrelevant ndlistine. The spirited and very 
free translation is by HookhamFrere. Euripides has already 
expounded his principles, and ^chylus now takes his turn. 

^SCHYLUS 

Observe then, and maik, what our citizens were, 

When first from my care Aey were trusted to you; 

Not scoundrel informers, or paltry buffoons, 

Evading the services due to the State; 

But with hearts aQ on fire, for advoiture and war, 
Distinguished for hardiness, stature, and strength, 
Breathing forth nothing but lancea and darts. 

Arms, and equipment, and battle array, 

Bucklera, and shields, and habergeons, and hauberks. 
Helmets, and plumes, and heroic attire. 

EURIPIDES 

But how did you manage to make 'em so manly P 
What was the method, the means that you tookP 

DIONYSUS 

Speak, iEschylua, speak, and behave yourself better. 

And don't, in your rage, stand so silent and stem. 

^SCHYLUS 

A drama, brimful with herokal spirit 
EURIPIDES 
What did you call it? 

ASCHYLUS 

''Hie Chiefs against Thebes", 

That inspired each spectator with martial ambition. 
Courage, and ardour, and prowess, and pride. 
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DIONYSUS 

But you did very wrong to otcourage the Thebins. 
Indeed you deserve to be pmished, you do, 

For the Thebans are grown to be capiul soldiers. 
You've done us a mischief that very thing. 

.SSCHYLUS 

The fault was your own, if you took other courses; 

The lesson I taught was din^ted to you; 

Then I gave you the glorious dteme of “The Persiani", 
Replete with sublime patriotkal strains, 

The record and exam^e of ncdile achievement, 

The delight of the ci^, die pride of the stage. 

DIONYSUS 

I rejoiced, I confess, when die tidings were carried 
To old King Oariua, so long 6e»d and buried, 

And the chorus in concert kept wringing their hands, 
Weeping and wailing, and crying, Alasl 

iCSCHYLUS 

Such Is the duty, die task of a poet, 

FulhlUng in honour his office and trust 
Look to traditional hiatcuy, look 
To antiquity, primitive, early, remote: 

See there what a blessing illustrious poets 
Conferr'd on mankind, in the centuries past. 

Orpheus instructed mankind in religion, 

Redaimed them fr(Hn bloodshed and barbarous rites: 
Mussus delivered the doctrine of medicine. 

And warnings prophetic for ages M come. 

Next came old Hesiod, teadu^ us husbandry, 
Ploughing, and sowing and rural afSurs, 

Rural economy, rural astronomy, 

Homely morality, labour and thrift: 

Homer tumself, our adorable Homer, 

What was his title to pnise and renown? 

What but the worth the iessois he uught us, 
Disdpline, arms, and oidurance vf war? 
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All Greek literature and art is judged by (ritics of all 
sorts from a standard almost exclusively moral. "Did he 
tead) well?" "Did his ait make people better?" Sudi are 
the questions constantly applied. The doctrine of Art for 
Art's sake would have seem^ to the Greeks monstrous and 
wicked. The actual charges made against Euripides in these 
scenes are ( 1 ) that he was an innovator; ( 2 ) that he was a 
realist, introducing lame people and beggars in rags on the 
idealist tragic stage; (S) that he was fond of casuistry, and 
thereby cultivated dishonesty; (4) that he chose imm oral 
subjects dealing with sudi revolting topics as women in 
love I Sophocles is evidently regarded by our irrepressible 
bard as a personage too satred to be brought upon his stage. 
That gentle spirit would have no part in such a strife either 
here or in the underworld. 

I look upon Greek Comedy as a Satumalian product. A 
people accustomed to a strict, self-imposed disdpline in the 
rest of its art and morals deliberately throws off its re¬ 
straints and lets itself go on occasions, like a Scotchman at 
Hogmanay. The Greeks were not in the least shocked by 
occasional and seasonaUe ebullitions of high spirits. If you 
had an enemy or an oj^xment in politics, the production of a 
comedy was the time when you might reasonably assert 
that his deceased mother bad been a greengrocer, or that his 
wife had eloped with a Thracian footman, or that his face 
was ugly and his person offensive to the senses. You were 
expect^ to include some references to Melanthius, a tragic 
poet who was notoriouriy and most laughably afflicted with 
leprosy, or Opuntius, who fxwoked great mirth by having 
only one eye, or Cleotynius, who lost his shield on the field 
of tettle, or Patroclides, who suffered a celebrated acddent 
in the theatre. Aay reference to leather was sure of a 
hearty laugh, for Cleon was interested in the leather^ 
mark^. Anything about crabs tickled the audience, because 
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they all knew Cardnua, the tngic poet. Impudent person- 
alities are generally amusing for the moment, and they 
were the mainstay of old comedy. May it rest in peace I 

AIDOS 

Almost to weariness the dvonlder of Greek culture has 
to reiterate this virtue of Moderation, Self-knowledge, Self- 
restraint, as the secret of all that is highest in tlw great 
period. It is a very remarkaUe phenomenon after all. There 
was nothing in the Greek temperament to account for it: on 
the contrary, they were excitable and hot-blooded people of 
the South. There wu nothing u all in their religion to 
preach asceticism. It was not a jnoduct of reaction, a result 
of surfeit from extravagance, because it belongs to the 
earlier phases of culture cmly. I think it was due in a large 
measure to the force of historical drcumstances. The same 
influences of external barbarism whidt forced them to fence 
their states behind a ring-wall on a rocky dtadel also led 
them to enclose their souls within a wall of reserve. The 
West was not yet awake; it was against the East that they 
had to fight, spiritually as well as bodily. Eastern "bar¬ 
barism", which was really cavUisariem, andent and splendid, 
visibly exhibited all the lusts of the flesh, all the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked worid. Notably the Ionian philo¬ 
sophers, who saw the East close at hand, were the first to 
preach "Know thyselT’ and "Nothing too mucbl" And 
the Athenians, who had perscmaliy inflicted the Nemesis 
that attends pride, were ^ first to practise it 

But they seem to have had some congenital craving for 
perfection. Some have attributed H to their perfect physical 
health. Aristophanes, as we ba>^ just seen, laughs scorn¬ 
fully at disease and defomu^. Euripides is arraigned for 
getting dramatic pathos out of rags and Utters. When 
Pericles delivers his oratint over the dead soldiers he never 
•• 1 * 
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once alludes to an individual's prowess or fate. When 
Pheidias designs his long frieze, though there is infinite 
variety in the poses o£ his people, though every fold of 
drapery, every limb of man and beast is separately arranged 
with an eye to its own value in the design, the faces not 
allowed to express any transient or personal emotion. A 
monster, such as a Centaur, or a Giant, or a Barbarian, may 
be allowed a wrinkled forehead to express age, or a twisted 
mouth to express pain or emotion, but a Greek must be 
perfect and serene. 

This principle may be studied in detail upon the tomb¬ 
stones of Athens. You may often get much illumination 
about the character of people from their attitude in presence 
of death. The Turk {^ts cypresses in his cemeteries, 
carves a turban on a shaft over his graves, and then leaves 
the dead to keep their own graveyards tidy. The French¬ 
man adorns his tombs with conventional wreaths of tin 
flowers. 'The Englishman advertises the virtues of the 
wealthy deceased and the emotions of the survivors in 
Biblical texts or rather insincere epitaphs. The Italian, 
when he can afibrd it, erects florid monuments in Carrara 
marble. The nomad barbarian bums his dead, the jungle 
savage leaves the corpse in a tree for sepulture by the birds 
of heaven. The Egyptian preserves the body in balms and 
spices for the great awakening. The Roman generally used 
the pyre and stored die ashes methodically in tombs and 
catacombs. 

We have seen that a divergence in funeral ja'actice protv 
ably marks the difierence between the two races which went 
to make up the population of ancient Greece. 'The aboriginal 
Southerners seem to have preserved their dead in shaft- 
graves and dome-graves, when their means allowed, some¬ 
times only in earthenware jars. Rock-tombs of a similar 
character are found in great numbers all over Asia Minor, 
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especially in Phrygia and Ljrda. Sometimes in more dvilised 
times they are replaced by large sarcophagi of stone, wood, 
or earthenware. Such is ^ Harpy Tomb at Xanthus, and 
the sculptures upon it indicate tte religious beliefs which 
accompany that form o( burial—die winged angels whidi 
carry the soul away after deadi, whether called Fates or 
Harpies.* llien the soul itself is ol^ represented as a tiny 
winged figure, sometimes issuing from the mouth of the 
dead. ItwasthusthatdieGreekwordPsychecametomean 
both "soul" and "butterfly". Tombs of this architectural 
character were obviously intended as houses for the dead, 
and, indeed, their design often follows the character of the 
houses occupied by die living. In accordance with the same 
idea, objects dear to the living are buried with the dead, 
such as the weapons and accoutrements of a warrior, the 
Jewels and personal belcogings of a woman, the toys of a 
child. Sometimes economical motives lead to a mere con¬ 
ventional copying of the real object, and many of the axes 
and swords found in die old mmbs are to too weak ever to 
have been made for practical use. Blood and libations were 
somedmes poured into the graves, and vessels containing 
oil, or even food and drink, were often placed in the tomb, 
and when money came into use as much of that as could 
conveniently be spared. That too was conventionalised into 
the penny due to Charon, vdio ferried souls across the 
Styx. The "sop to Cerbmis" was also a mythological 
explanation of the food buried with the body. 

But quite a difierent conoeptim of the fate of the dead is 
revealed by the practice of the Northerners, such as die 
Adisans of Homer, who burned dieir dead upon the funeral 
pyre, collecting their ashes in jars and urns, and in the case 
of a great man raising a barrow over the spot. They believed 
that the soul of the happy wanior departed to a Valhalla or 
* Plate IS (p. m). Fig. S. 
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Paradise in the Isles of the Blessed, when he lived thence¬ 
forth as he had lived on earth at his best, in continual feast¬ 
ing and athletic exercise. The soul could not attain to diis 
blessed relief until h had received the rites of burial, and to 
deny burial was an awfiil crime against Greek morality. After 
a battle one side generally had to adcnowledge its defeat 

asking for a truce in order that it might bury its dead. 

Historical Athens practised both burial and cremation, 
after a period of lying in state. Burial would seem to have 
been the older custom, (or it was assumed that the bones of 
Theseus must still be in existence somewhere, until they 
were eventually discovered in the island of Sc^rroa. We 
have seen that Pythagoras taught the immortality of the 
soul; but then, as now, it was not philosoj^y which created 
the popular ideas about death. The belief in immortality 
whi(^ undoubtedly prevailed generally in Greece seems to 
have been cormected rather with the oldest religion of agri¬ 
cultural days. Such was the mystical hope given to the 
initiated in the secret rmctumal rites of Eleusis. It was 
intimately connected with the agricultural deities, Demeter 
the Earth Mother, Perse^one the Maiden, her daughter, 
Triptolemus, the boy-god, and Eubouleus, the divine swine¬ 
herd. The beautiful mythological representation of the 
doctrine in the story of Persephone, who was carried off by 
Hades to be his bride in die underworld while she was 
gathering flowers, and then at her mother's powerful inters 
cession was granted as a compromise the liberty to return to 
earth for half the year, is visibly a parable of summer and 
winter. It seems that curreit Greek theology, so far as it 
related to Death, was founded on naturalistic observation of 
the rerival of the seasons and the rebirth of the crops. 'This 
dieology was strongest across the water in Asia Minor, in 
its connection with the worship of Adonis. 

Nevertheless, belief in iauDtetality was not in Greece any 
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way we have surviving very rare and beautiful effects of 
colour-drawing in diis the noblest period of Greek art. The 
work of the great artists Polygnotus and Zeuxis has, of 
course, p>erished utterly, and we must rely on these little 
oil-flasks, probably the work of quite obscure craitsmen, for 
our nearest representati^ of it* Here again we are 
anuzed at the effect produced by simpleineana. Evenwhere 
the colours have faded we trace a delicai^ and precision 
of line in the drawing whidi is simply astonishing. No 
artists have ever done so much with a single stroke of the 
brush. It implies a wond^ul ccmfidence and mastery of 
technique. 

Our museums also contain a great number of the marble 
slabs, decorated in hi^ relief, which formed die ordinary 
tombstone of the Athenians buried in the cemetery of the 
Cerameikos, outside the Dipylon Gate at Athens. A few of 
diem are still in situ, and present a remarkable picture as 
they stand. One of the m«Mt famous is the tomb of Hegeso, 
in the Athenian National Museum. But there are a great 
many more, less known but equally beautiful, both there 
and elsewhere. None of them are, so far as we know, the 
work of named artists. Tlie great works constructed under 
Pericles and Pheidias on the Acropolis must have collected 
dozens of competent minor craftsmen to Athens, and given 
them a noble training in dielr craft. Some show the round 
ocRitours and delicate drepery of the Pheidian style, some 
the heavy muscularity of Polycdeitus, and some show the 
small, finely poised heads of the school of Lysippus. 

The sul^ecta represented on the le^rthi generally depict 
some part of the funeral rites, and the sepulchral slabs 
generdly exhibit a sceie of departure, which is always 
treated with extraordinary dignity and reserve. Not a 
lamentation is uttered, not a tear falls. Perhaps the gaze of 
* Plata SI (oi^iQHta): and Plata SI (p. IM), Fig. A. 
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big hounds clearly show dejection in every line.* Com¬ 
mentators tell us the cat {Felit domsticus) was not kept 

as a pet in Greece, but what is that headless animal upon Ae 
shelf, if not the primeval cat imported from E^ypti The 
young man in this relieff- is letting his doves go free. And, 
as you see, the little slave4>oys may look sorry when their 
masters go. They are not Greeks; diey may express human 
emotions. 

• Plate M (p. esi). Fig. 1. t Plate Fig. 2 . 
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"ally” (euphemism for "humble servant”) of Sparta. The 
mond of it all for imperial cities would seem to be: (1) the 
precarious nature of sea-power unless backed very strongly 
by purse-power; (fi) the danger of having unwilling allies or 
dependents; and (S) the impossibility of conducting war by 
means of public debate in a democratic assembly. On two 
occasions near the end of the war and the century the 
Athenians had tried experiments in constitutional revolu¬ 
tion. For, indeed, during the closing stages of the war 
even the citizens of Athens could see, what was painfully 
obvious to the rest of the world, that she was not well 
governed for the purposes of external politics. Popular 
institutions exist for the sake of popular liberties. There 
are better ways of maintaining order, if that is your prime 
object, and much better ways of securing "efficiemy”. 
Democracy may "reign”; it cannot "govern”—not, at any 
rate, without the help a trrined bureaucracy. Above all, 
in the conduct of a war a meeting of citizens in the market¬ 
place is the clumsiest deliberative body that can be con¬ 
ceived. We have seat how ignorant they were when they 
embarked on the Sicilian expedition without knowing any¬ 
thing more than interested parties chose to tell them of the 
resources of their allies and die disposition of the other 
Sicilian Greeks. Besides ignorance, they had shown hasty 
passion in condemning the whole male population of 
Mitylene to death: they had been ferociously unjust in 
sentencing their admirals to death for not stopping to pick 
up the shipwrecked survivors after the victory of Arginuss. 
lliey had made childish blunders in strategy, as when they 
chose three rival generals toconduct the SicUian expedition, 
and in statecraft when they refused peace and drove their 
cleverest citizen, Aldbiades, over to the side of die enemy. 
But the most effective argument of the oligarchic party was 
based on finance. With the cessation of the tribute from the 
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allies it became simi^y impossible to maintain the host of 
state iimcdmaries which democracy developed and de¬ 
manded. Further, democracy was, as we have seen, identi¬ 
fied with anti-Spartan policy; Sparta would make no terms 
with democraty. And, lasdy, i^n die brilliant Al<dbiades 
had been banished by die democraty, he professed to have 
the Persian satrap, ^ universal paymaster, in his pocket, 
and he demanded a revolution as ^ price of his return. 
Such were the arguments insinuated by the oligarchs. This 
par^ was working incessantly in dul« and secret societies 
about whose methods of organisation we are woefully ig¬ 
norant. In 411—that is, two years after the failure of the 
Sicilian expedition—these intriguen had their way, and 
Athena consented to try the experiment of oligarchy " until 
the end of the war ". Government henceforth was to be in 
the hands of a council of 400, for government by council is 
the prevailing feature o( oligarchy. But, like most Greek 
oligarchies, Athens was also to have a sort of select 
Assembly, consisting c( 6000 tltt well-to-do dtizens. 
Thus Athens was imitating Sparta in limiting citizen rights 
to her upper classes, and in excluding the "naval mob" 
who were her real strength In war. As usual in oligarchies, 
even this purged Assembly seems to have been for show 
rather than for use. The government was, in fact, what it 
is generally called, a Government of the Four Hundred. 
Fortunately for human liberty the experiment was not a 
success. It only lasted for three nvxiths. The Four Hundred 
had, it is true, come rather late upon the stage if they were 
to bring the war to a suocessfiit omclusion. But they failed 
to do anything useful, and their accession to power was 
marked ly a failure at sea and the loss of Euboea. Assassina¬ 
tion, a pleasantly rare weapon in Greek politics, removed the 
leader of the oligarchs, and Athens reverted to democracy. 

Once more, however, at the very end of the war, whm 
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the (% surraidered, A^tens had poforce, at dw Udding of 
Lyaaoto, her ccmqueror, to revise ho* constitution in an 
oUgardiic direcdon. Once more the aacred laws wse 
thrown into die melting-po^ and dieee wrae ddxirate 
programmes, and as to the predae finm of 

oligarchy which should be adopted> But wldle the prelimi¬ 
naries were going on the adminiatraticm fell into the hands 
of a board of ao^ed oommiasiMiers charged, like Oliver 
Cromwell, with die revision of the ccsistitudon. like 
Oliver these men soon found themselves in a position of 
power too good to be lost. Th^ were called die Hiiity 
T^ranta, and diey deserved the name. They ruled mth 
a atrong hand, baniahed their enemies, disanx^ the ddzen 
army, and began a system of private jdunder, with the 
spears of the Spartan garrison to odbrce didr commands. 
Athens never forgM and never forgave this nightmare of 
the Thir^. Moat of them were moi of talent, some of them 
were philosophers and literary men vriio had sat at die feet 
^Socntes. Critias, the Robespierre of the parQr, quarrelled 
with Theramenea, its philosophical Canton, an advocate of 
the "modemte Constitution", and sent him to execution. 
Before very long, one is glad to know, hmest men (l^ 
wludi tenn one means, in this biatance, democrats) were 
gathering on die bordera of Attica, and under die leadership 
of Thraaybulua won dieir way home and cmahed die "gentle 
Critiaa " and hia gang for ever. 

The year 408 b the yesr of restored democracy. It u 
called the archonship of Eudddes. We bear no more of 
cdigardiy at Adiens. Henceforth she u a democracy, as 
before ind more so. Where Athoiians had formeriy got 
diei^ com diey now got k for nmhing. Whsre diey had 
fanaerly receii^ a fee of threepence fcv public duties diey 
newgotftiapenoo ii a^wBy. A o co ritt ig 
diastiOjoOO pajima we w miBoeiptcfi tB lB ^yiM i uit . How- 
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Sparta had now inherited a maritime empire, and as she was 
unable and unwilling to embark definitely upon a naval 
career, it became necessary to organise a system of garri¬ 
sons and governors in every under her sway. This woric 
of organisation fell to Lysander—the nearest equivalent to 
a Cssar that Greece eva* produced. The Spartan empire, 
such as it was, was Lysander’a handiwork. Of course every 
state that came into Spartan hands was forcibly converted 
to oligarchy. This has often been represented as another 
example of Sparta's tyranny. But a survey of Greece will 
soon convince us that oligarchy, and not democracy, is the 
normal condition of die Greek po&V; and, in fact, with a few 
rare exceptions, it is <Mily Athens and the states directly 
under her influence which are democracies. But Lysander 
was corrupt, and he entrusted die government in each town 
to a group of local aristocrats wim had won or purchased 
his interest, llius the states of the Spartan empire were 
generally governed by a Coundl of Ten, working hand in 
glovewithaSpartancaptainandaSpartangarrison. Athens, 
as we have seen, was also accustomed to send garrisons 
where she conquered. But all diat we know of the Spartan 
temper assures us that the litde finger of Sparta was 
thicker than the loins of Athens. 

Like Pausanlas before him. Admiral Lysander became 
intoxicated with success. A very little liberty and luxury 
was enough to bring giddiness die ascedc heads of 
Sparta. Lysander began to think revolutionary thoughts of 
a Sparta where men could be rich and free like the rest of the 
world. And the infecticm spread. Sparta was now earning a 
thousand talents a year from her onpire, and though money 
was still forbidden at home, and diough Sparta had as yet 
absolutely no coinage of her own, private Spartans were 
unquestionably getting ridi quickly. A rich Spartan was a 
horrid anomaly: there was nodung that money could buy in 
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SPARTA AND THEBES 

Hie first episode of Greek international history in the 
fourth century is a Spartan domination, lasting less than 
thirty years, but generally considered as one of the imperial 
experiments of Greece. In addition to her own permanent 
hegemony over the greater part of Southern and Central 
Greece, Spam had now stepped into the uncomfortable 
shoes of Athens, and found herself the mistress of more 
than a hundred island or seaport "cities". Now Sparta, as 
she was frequently reminded, had gone into the Pelopon- 
*'esian War as champion of the liberty of Hellas against a 
tyrant city. She had gained the day partly through the 
virtue of that charming phrase, but I doubt whether any- 
body seriously expected her to set the Ionian cities and 
islands at liberty. They were not used to liberty, and would 
not have known what to do with it. They had utterly lost 
the habit of fighting or doing anything but pay for their 
own safety. They were too lazy and broad-minded to care 
very much where their tribute went. None of them had 
been enthusiastic about its previous destination. We hear of 
no bitter lamentations when they discovered that Sparta 
was selling them wholesale back to the Persians. Under 
Persia they were at any rate assured of their trade with 
the hinterland; {s\ibably they were heartily sick of being 
bandied about between Athens and Sparta. Phamabazus 
and Tissaphemes, the western satraps of the Great King, 
seem to have been easy-going gentlemen of normal Eastern 
calm and duplicity. Tliey were not of the stamp of con¬ 
querors or despots, but they had heaps of money and were 
^epts at making and breaking treaties. Sparta both by 
geography and habit was an inland power. She never 
produced more than cme competent admiral, and that was 
the man now at the ^nith of his power, Lysander. As 
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Sparta had now inherited a maritime empire, and as she was 
unable and unwilling to embark definitely upon a naval 
career, it became necessary to m^anise a system of garri¬ 
sons and governors in every city i^er her sway. This work 
of organisation fell to Lysander—die nearest equivalent to 
a Caesar that Greece ever {Moduced. The Spartan empire, 
sucli as it was, was Lysander’s handiwork. Of course every 
state that came into Spartan hands was forcibly converted 
to oligarchy. This has oiten been represented as another 
example of Sparta's tyranny. But a survey of Greece will 
soon convince us that oligarchy, and not democracy, is the 
normal condition of die Greek po/!u; and, In fact, with a few 
rare exceptions, it is <«ly Adiens and the states directly 
under her influenoe which are demoo'ades. But Lysander 
was corrupt, and he entrusted the government in each town 
to a group of local aristocrats who h^ won or purchased 
his interest. Thus die states of the Spartan empire were 
generally governed by a Council of Ten, working hand in 
glovewithaSpartancaptainandaSpartangarrison. Athens, 
as we have seen, was also accustomed to send garrisons 
where she conquered. But all that we know of the Spartan 
temper assures us that the little finger of Sparta was 
thic^ than the loins of Adiens. 

like Pausanlas before him. Admiral Lysander became 
intoxicated with success. A very little liberty and luxuiy 
was enough to bring giddiness to the ascetic heads of 
Sparta. Lysander began to think revolutionary thoughts of 
a Sparta where men could be rich and iree like the rest of the 
world. And the infection spread, ^arta was now earning a 
thousand talents a year from her empire, and though money 
was still forbidden at home, and though Sparta had as yet 
absolutely no coinage of her own, private Spartans were 
unquestionably getting rich quickly. A rid) Spartan was a 
horrid anomaly: there was nebbing that money could buy in 
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Laconia except land. Hence family estates began to change 
hands faster, and the class of landless, therefore voteless, 
men of Spartan blood rapidly multiplied. It was Sparta's 
boast that she alone in all Greece had never su^red a 
revolution. She never came so near it as on the inesent 
occasion, when Lysander with his riches was tiying to 8ut>- 
vert the Lycurgean constitution bribing the Delphic 
oracle, and the discmtmted Inferiors at home were 
planning a secret rebellion. Both failed: the conspiracy of 
Cinadon was detected ty the vigilant Ephors and ruthlessly 
crushed, while Lysander in playing the part of king-maker 
unwittingly made a king who was his equal in ability. Very 
soon the conqueror of Athens found himself unnecessary to 
Sparta, and had to sulnnit to the indignity of being tried and 
pardoned. 

The new king was Agesilaus, whose long and important 
career was the suliyect of many biographies. He it was who 
pointed the path of glory m Alexander by revealing the 
utter incapacity die Persians to guard their treasures. 
For Sparta had quickly fallen out with the satraps, and 
Agesilaus marched about the Phrygian and Lydian coasu 
gathering plunder with very little difficulty. One of the 
biographers of Agesilaus was his friend and admirer 
Xenophon, who was ccocemed in a great adventure which 
likewise served to betray the weakness of the Persian 
empire. 

The British schoolboy, fleshing his young teeth upon the 
"Anabasis" of Xenophon, struggling in a wilderness of 
parasangs and paradigms and puzzling out what Cheiri- 
sophos said and where diey pitched camp that night, seldom 
realises the romantic nature of the oiterja'ise. Hiere was a 
dynastic struggle in Persia. Cyrus, a bold and able {vinoe, 
was disputing the succession to the throne widi the rightful 
successor, Aitazerzes. Knowing the weakness of his native 
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troops, Cyrus OHiceived the idea of stiffening them with ten 
thousand hired Greeks, for by now the use of mercenaries 
was growing more frequeit in die Greek world. These 
troops were mosdy Spartans, their leader was Cleardius, a 
Spartan, and Xenophon of Athens was a volunteer under 
his command. They were recruited without knowing the 
full nature of the enterpnse, and it was only when they 
found themselves in the heart of Asia that they learnt to 
their horror that the objective was the far-distant capital. 
At length they reached Cunaxa, near Babylon, whm a 
mighty host opposed their advuice. In the batde Cyrus was 
killed and the native portitm of his troops fled or surrendered 
or were slain. But the Greeks had fought so valiantly that 
the victorious army of Artaxerxes did not care to attempt 
their capture, though the cra% Tissapheines succeeded in 
assassinating their leaders and leading the army astray into 
the wilderness. Thus die Ten Tlwusand found themselves 
stranded in a hostile country, without generals and without 
guides, nearly two thousand miles from home. But being 
Greeks, with a proper cmitempt for the barbarian, they 
scorned to lose heart, though the diance of a safe return 
must have seemed hopeless. The strong political instinct of 
the city-state was their salvaticm. They resolved themselves 
into a wandering polis, held assemblies, made speeches, 
elected generals, with Xatoj^xm among them, and pre¬ 
served perfect self-control and disdpline. So began the 
Catabasis, an immense and dangerous march north-west¬ 
ward, through the passes of the Taurus and the uplands of 
Armenia, fightii^ the wild Kurds of the hills, struggling 
widi cold and hunger, utteriy i^orant of geography except 
for die belief that if they went on long enough in the same 
direction they would some day reach the sea. Their glad 
cry of “Thalassal Thalassal" when at last they saw the 
shining waters of the Euxine is aery that has edioed through 
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die ages. Hencefordi diey were passing through the series 
of Greek colonies that fringed the south coast of the Black 
Sea. Though many more adventures awaited them and they 
were seldom very welcome visitors, yet no fewer than six 
thousand came safely back to Greece. Not so much the 
fighting as the courage of the march and die sense of diS" 
dpline make this one <d‘the finest exploits in Greek history. 

As for Xenophcat, he retired to spend his leisure and his 
money close to his beloved Sparta. Purchasing an estate 
near Olympia, he devoted his veteran days to literature 
and sport. His life in Triphylia is a picture of the retired 
sporting colonel religious and aristocratic tendencies. 
He regards his estatt as a sttwardship for the goddess 
Artemis. He builds her a shrine, an altar with a statue of 
(^press-wood modelled on the temple and golden statue of 
Ephesus. Hard by was a river full of fish, and an ordiard, 
with pasture-lands and upland game preserves, abounding 
in wild boars, gaaetles, and deer. Every year he gave a 
saaifice to the goddess, and invited his neighbours to the 
feast. There would be barUy porridge, wheaten loaves, and 
sweetmeats. Game bad previously been supplied by a day’s 
hunting on a large scale, in which Xenophon’s sons con¬ 
ducted the operations and all the neighbours took part if 
they liked. 

Xenophon is one of the most accomplished and versatile 
of minor writers. He wrote, besides his “Anabasis”, a 
treatise on hunting, with valuable information on the 
breeding of horses and hounds; he wrote memoirs of his 
beloved but little comprehnided ouster in j^ilosophy, 
Socrates, who had been put to death at Athens while 
Xenophon was on his expedition; he wrote also perhaps the 
earliest European woric of prose fiction, m which he sketched 
the i»t>per training of a pince and a gentleman, under the 
title of ‘"The Educttxm of Cyrus”; he wrote a history of 
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Gteece beginning where Thu^dides left off and endii^ 
with the downfall of Sparta^ among hia minor works are 
treatises cm finance, on the duties of a captain of horse, 
and a glowing panegyric on ^ Spartan ccaistitution. An 
equally warm indictment of ffie Athenian democracy is 
falsely ascribed to his pen. He was an aristocrat and philo> 
Laconian by sympathy, ai^ the democrat of Athens had 
earned hia ^spleasure by slaying Socrates and by banishing 
himself. That was only natural, seeing that he had taken 
Spartan service in the field against her, and she seems very 
generously to have allowed him to return home before 
the end of his life. In his versatile intelligence, his cos¬ 
mopolitan habits as a soldkr of fortune, in his youthful 
enthusiasm for philosojrfiy, and in the journalistic spirit 
which prompted him to wrim pamphlets on any topic which 
interested him, no less than in his dislike of democrat, 
Xenophon is perhaps die roost characteristic figure of the 
fourth century, though he u too military and too con¬ 
servative to be a typical Admiian cff any age. 

Greece did not, of course, eiyc^ peace during the thirty 
years of Spartan predominance. It could never be said at any 
point of Greek history that "die land had rest forty years". 
There was fighting in Asia Minor against the Persians, 
and fighting in Greece round the Isthmus, a tiresome and 
lengthy struggle with disccmtented allies, generally called 
the Corinthian War. We cannot get a clear conception of 
the life of a Greek state unless we realise that peace was an 
abnormal condition. 

During the period of vducfa we are speaking there had 
been some important develo|H»ents in the art of war. As 
the soldier is ^e most omservative of men with die escei^ 
don of the priest, so next to religim warfare is the most 
conservative of human activities. Field tictics had altered 
little since the Persian wars. A Greek battle still depended 
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<xi the shodc of two lines of hoplites, largely a question of 
weight in impact. If you could once cut your opponent’s 
line the victory was yours, because then you found his right 
or shieldless side opoi 3rour spear. A Greek soldier with 
his heavy shield oa lus left arm could only defend his 
front and left. For this purpose the men stood shoulder to 
shoulder in a line made as deep as possible, for the sake of 
weight in the scrimmage, and, I fear, to prevent the Greek 
disorder of running away. 

It was the secret of Spartan pre-eminence in war that a 
Spartan hoplite never thought of running away. But now in 
this fourth century we enter upon a scientific age when men 
are beginning to aj^ly their reason logically to all the 
activities of life instead trusting to habit. Soldiering, as 
in the case of the Ten Thousand, is passing over from 
amateur patriots to mercenary professionals. It is dear 
that if new ideas are to revolutionise the art of war, the 
supremacy of Sparta is doomed. Strong arms and thick 
skulls flourished in the vale of Eurotas. Sparta had a rude 
shock when an Athenian condottlere nam^ Iphicrates cut 
up a Spartan company of hoplites with a new-fangled 
battalion of his own training, a b^y of drilled light infantry. 
And now in the fullness of time Boeotia was to produce its 
man of genius—Epaminondas the Theban. 

In 878 Sparta h^ sold the Ionian dries back to the Great 
King, who sent down from Susa a beautiful treaty saying. 
“King Artaxerxes thinks it just that Asia Minor and flie 
Ionian islands shall belong to him, and that the rest of 
die dries of Greece, both great and small, shall be inde¬ 
pendent That was really the end of Sparta's dream of an 
oversea empire. had found it too fatiguing for a land 
power. Armed with diia trea^, she began to run amuck 
among her neighbours. She assailed the Arcadian dty of 
Mantinea and tore it up into villages. One of her captains 
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mardiing past Athena nude a dash for Pelneus, but was 
fortunately foiled. Another had played the same trick on 
Thebes, this time successfully, for he seized and garriscxied 
the dtadel. His outrageous performance was approved at 
home, but it seems at last te tu>te roused the sluggish spirit 
of the dwellers in the Boeotian marshes. There was a 
delightfully romantic consiHracy organised from Athens, 
and a body of Theban patriots Hberated their city. Among 
the patriots was Pelopidas, a brave and skilful soldier, and 
his friend was Epaminondas, one of the greatest men in all 
history. 

Two qualities, in addition to the ordinary human virtues 
of courage and wisdom, seem to distinguish Epaminondas: 
he showed origlnali^ even in die art of war, and he had the 
broad mental visiiHi which we demand from statesmen but 
seldom find in Greeks. I do not see any proof that he 
possessed the full sj^t of Panbellenism; he was emphado- 
ally a Theban first, whatever he might be afterwards. But 
he had, it seems, an eye for an international situation. It is 
the measure at once of hb success and of his failure that the 
rue and fall of Thebes b exactly conterminous with the rise 
and death of Epaminondas. 

Thebes and Athens had both suffered from the wanton 
aggression of Sparta. They now made common cause to 
avenge it, and at the battle oTLeuctra (37]} Sparta suffered 
defeat in a pitched land battle m a great scale for the first 
time in her history. The victory of Hiebes was wholly 
due to the new tactics of Epaminondas. He had formed 
8 Theban caft d’iHU, composed, In a fashion strikingly 
characteiisticof the Greek mind, of 1 50 pairs of lovers sworn 
to conquer or die together. Thus he pressed into his service 
the only romantic feeling which the Greeks understood, the 
relation between David and Jonathan or between Achilles 
and Patrocdus. Thb Sacred Band formed the front of the left 
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wing. Further, whereas die whole Spartan line was drawn 
up as usual with a uniform depth of twelve spears, Epami- 
nondas made his left fifty deep and flung it forward in 
the attack. The extra weight of this deep wing broke the 
Spartan right. King Cleombrotus and a thousand Spartans 
were slain. Ihe loss of men was serious for a little state like 
Sparta, but the loss tn prestige was even worse. This, in 
Xenophon’s story, is how the news came to Sparta: “ It 
chanced to be the last day of die Boys’ Gymnastic Festival, 
and the choir of men were therefore at home. When the 
Ephors heard of the disinter they were sorely grieved, as 
in my opinion was bound to be the case, but they did not 
send the men’s dioir out or stop the games. They com¬ 
municated the names of the fallen to their relatives, but 
they warned the women to bear their loss in silence and 
not to make lamentation. So next day you could see the 
families of the slain going about in public with cheerful, 
smiling faces, but as for those whose menfolk had been 
announced as living, they went about in gloom and shame". 
So Lacedsmon set itself with dogged resolution to endure 
what the gods might setid. 

Epaminondas with true insight determined to raise up a 
counterbalancing power in the Peloponnesus to hang upon 
the flank of Sparta if she should ever again try to tyrannise 
over Greece. His j^an was to form city-states among 
the Arcadians and Messenians, those backward children erf 
Nature who had always preferred a village life among their 
hills. Mantinea was restm^ to the rank of a state, Messenia 
was given a new capital, and a new and splendid ci^ was 
spedally constructed to unite several scattered Aroian 
villages in one interesting federal constitution. But the 
Great City, as she was proudly named, was not a great 
success. Perhaps the Arcadians were too arcadian in their 
habits to fulfil the scheme of Epaminondas. It is very 
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characteristic of the Greek mind that the news of the Hieban 
triumph was very ill received in the city of her ally Athens. 
Athens might cherish a respectable hereditary feud with 
Sparta, but Thebes she had always detested. Thebes was 
her next-door neighbour. Thou^ you might have to fight 
a Spartan, you couldn't help lildng him. Once again the 
orators drew upon that inexhaustible precedent of the 
Persian wars, when Sparta and Athens had stood together 
against Thebes and Persia. So Athens was persuaded to 
draw away from Thebes and form an alliance upon equal 
terms with Sparta. But her action was not very vigorous. 

The nine years between the battles of Leuctra and 
Mantinea are commonly described by historians as a period 
of Theban hegemony. It is true tiiat Thebes was probably 
on land the most powerful state in Greece, and that Epami- 
nondas played the foremost part in the diplomacy of that 
period, but she had no great following of states, and as 
Athens, Sparta, and Corinth were among those who de¬ 
clined to follow she can hardly be said to have led Greece. 
Also it is interesting m notice that the liberal-minded 
Epaminondas found it just as impossible as Athens and 
Sparta had done to bold a Greek alliance together without 
the use of garrisons. He soit governors into Achaia and 
Sic^on. Thebes also was as ready as Sparta to interfere with 
constitutions. We can understand Sparta, with her aristo¬ 
cratic habits, showing a prejudice for oligardiy, or Athens, 
the city of liberty and free speech, encouraging democracy, 
but that Thebes, herself oligarchically constituted, should 
now enforce democracy upon her allies can only be a 
piece of cold-blooded diplomacy due to the knowledge that 
oligarchies were generally committed to the Spartan side. 
Nor can Thebes tw acquitted of trafficking with the enemy. 
For Pelopidas was sent to Susa to plead the ancient alliance 
of Tliebes and Persia at die battle of Platieal In diese three 
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respects all the hegemonies of Greece are alike, all tarred 
wi^ the same brush. 

Thebes tried to kill the snake she had scotched at 
Leuctra. Several times she started to smoke out dte 
Spartan nest. Twice she penetrated the inviolable precincts 
of Sparta, but each time when she looked into the streets of 
the unwalled dQr and saw the Spartan warriors standing at 
arms before their temples and hearths, she only looked— 
and found more incasing business elsewhere. Let one 
chronicler at least decline m quit that sinking ship. The 
foolish Arcadians might brag of their ancient descent as 
dtildren of the soil; but die Spartans, under their old lion 
Ageailaus, could still scatter Arcadians with the wind of 
their spears in a “Tearless Battle”, wherein not a single 
Spartan perished. 

So we come to the last great fight of this epoch—that of 
Mantinea. Here Rattans and Atlienians fought on the 
same side against Thebes. The Theban tactics were the 
same precisely as at Leuctra, and the Spartans had learnt 
nothing by the exp«i«Ke. They saw the line advancing en 
khelon, they saw the deepened left wing, and they took no 
steps to counteract it As before, they were broken and 
routed. But in the hour of defeat a chance spear found its 
billet in the body of Epamincmdas, and, like Wolfe on the 
Heights of Abraham, that hero fell in the hour of victory. 
When he heard that die two men he had hoped for as 1^ 
successors had also fallen he cried to his followers to make 
peace with Sparta, and so expired. The star of Thebes 
waned with his dead); and, indeed, all die fires of the Greek 
firmament soon paled before the rising sun of Macedonia— 
and Philip had learnt warfare from Epaminondas. 
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FOURTH-CENTURY CULTURE 

In the fourth centui^—or rather in that earlier half of it 
which forms the theme of die present chapter—Greek art 
pursues its inevitable course of development. Perhaps the 
wasting influence of the Peloponnesian War, that most 
wasteful and unsatisfactm^ OMimst, had brought a touch of 
disillusionment upon die ideals and youthful hopes 
with wluch the Grand Cennny had set forth. Perhaps thm 
may be something in the racial dieory, which holds that the 
vigorous northern strain was beginning to succumb to the 
influence of a southern climam, while the artistic tempera¬ 
ment native to the south was reasserting itself and dis¬ 
turbing the equilibrium between dever and brave. But it 
may have been simply the working of some law of Nature 
that all arts pass from the phase of earnest endeavour to that 
sense of triumphsnt mastery which so fatally entices into 
luxuriance. In sculpture I think we shall see that it was 
thus with Greece. There is unquestionably in the fourth 
century some slackening of ^irpose, some loss of ideals, 
some tendency in die directim of prettiness and languor. 

But we must not yet begin m speak of degeneration. The 
Hermes of Praxiteles and die “R^ublic" of Plato are not 
works of decadence. Some modem historians are rather 
vulture-like in their scent fcH* decay. They show an un¬ 
seemly gusto in tracing die causes of decline and fall of 
states, so that they b^in the post-mortem long before the 
breath u out of their patient (^eece of the fourth century 
is still very acdve and vigorous, still improving the old arts 
and inventing new ones. Fourdvcentury Athens is for too 
like twentieth-century England for on Englishman to feel 
quite comfortable in using die term “degeneration" ofho*. 

In politics, for example, she was beginning to make 
things much less comfortaUe for the rich. With taxes upon 
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unearned moment she was beginning to drive capital out 
of the country, so that mlllicmaires could no longer be found 
to undertake single-handed the "liturgy" of equipping a 
battleship, but had to be grouped in companies for the 
purpose. Statesmen, too, were throwing off the dignihed 
reticence of the old regime, to parade the most sordid 
financial considerations, and to set class against class, by 
reminding the poor how much nicer it would be if they were 
rich. Even more was done for the poor now than formerly; 
they were taught to look to the state for cheap food, and 
even free education. Hie principle of payment of members 
was introduced. Conservatives were alarmed by the grow¬ 
ing numbers of state functionaries openly drawing salaries 
from the Treasury for ^ duties which they performed, 
instead of leaving those duties to be neglected, or expecting 
the rich to perform them in their spare time and recoup 
themselves in less odiously public fashions. In international 
relations there was some abatement of nationalist frenzy; 
in colonial systems there was a marked advance in the 
direction of federalism, socompanied by a devolutionary 
process towards local government. In the theatre there 
was a movement towards lighter entertainments and highly 
elaborate musical comedies, with lavish display in the 
matter of dress and sowiery. Favourite chorus-girls made 
large incomes, and sometimes married very respectably 
indeed. In sport, too, diere was a growing tendency to 
professionalism, much deplored by old-fashioned people. 
Boxers and wrestlers no kmger considered the grace of their 
movements, because ffiey found that victory was apt to 
follow more consistently upon hard training and an animal 
diet. In literature, as we shall presently see more fully, 
poetry was beginning to yield to prose, and prose was 
becoming more businesslite and scientiBc. In social life 
thinkers were beginning to raise the problem of sex, and 
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even women themselves may have joined in the agitaticoi 
for some measure of justice for their sex. Euripides, in* 
deed, who is rather apt to go further than modem delicacy 
permits in his treatment of sodal problems, had actually 
made his Medea utter the% audacious words: "I would 
rather stand tiirice in die line battle than bear a diild 
once". 

If we had to sum up die new characteristic of the fourth 
century under a single |^ase, we should periiaps be justi¬ 
fied in saying that the fuofessional spirit was making itself 
felt in all directions. We see it in the military art, wh^e the 
citizen hopUtes, with their extremely simple tactics and 
strategy, are yielding to trained bands under professional 
captains. The statesmen are now no longer the famous 
generals of the day, nor men marked out by birth and wealth 
for high position, but trained speakers, and often professional 
pleaders. Literature is no longer In the hands of men like 
/^chylus and Sophocles, who were soldiers or generals as 
well, though Xenof^n is of course a notable example of 
the writer who takes limrature among his other activities. 
But now there are professional sophists teacliing oratory 
and various literary arts. Books circulate freely, schools 
of professional philosophers arise, as in Plato's garden of 
the Academy. This spedalisation naturally involves an in¬ 
creased attention to technical processes, a more sdentific 
and less human outlook, and a growth of self-consciousness. 
For example, it is now that constitutional histories begin to 
be written. While people are young and strong they are 
apt to take their constitutiwu for granted. Greece is now 
grown to full stature, and be^nning to grow introspective 
and emotional. 

The public taste has dunged somewhat in matters of art. 
The impoverished states of the fourth century no longer 
lavish their wealth upon glorious temples, and sumptuous 
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itatues in ivory and gold. Private dedications ooct^ more 
of the artist's time, and th^gh the subjects are still of a 
religious and ideal character, yet the gods have become a 
^at deal more human. Herein we may probably see the 
influence of Euripides. The heroes of the epic cycle no 
longer possessed mudi interest for their own sake. Jason 
and Medea only raised for Euripides an absorbing problem 
in matrimcmial relations. So die ApoUos and Ai^irodites 
of the fourth century are as human u the Madonnas and 
3t Sebastians of the sixteenth. Psychology intrudes upon 
art. Allegorical impersonations begin to ^ popular amcmg 
die subjects of statuary. Human portraiture also begins, 
ihough slowly, to be practised with some realism. Nudi^ 
n sculpture, which hitherto been mainly confined to 
ithletic works, where it is obviously appropriate and neces> 
laiy, is now extended even to images of deities, and under 
he chisel of Praxiteles A[dirodite uncovers her loveliness 
uid modesty. Eros, too, her son and tormentor, becomes a 
lopular type, not yet as the dudiby babe of Gr£co>RozQan 
imes, but as an "ephebus", almost full-grown, with long 
vings upon his shoulders. Nevertheless this growing 
vorship of human grace has not yet suffered any visible 
aint of sensuality. Whether or not it leads that way is a 
{uestion for the future to decide, but Greek art has not yet 
oat its reticence and dignity. 

SCULPTURE 

Meanwhile the artist has imjToved enormously in the 
echnical details of craftsmanship. It was now only a 
oreign potentate who could give commissims for statues 
n such splendid materials as were at the disposal of 
%eidias. Bronze was stiD the ordinary material for im- 
lortant works, but marble, whkh had formerly been chiefly 
ised for ornament in architecture, was now commonly em- 
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tnoks, ]MlUn, and uim, to be introduced into marUe 
atatuea in dx round. 'Iluii h became inevitable to make the 
figure lean frankly up«i lua aupport, and fiius we get those 
graceful reclining attitudes whk^ are often cast in the teeth 
ef Praxi^im aa symptomatic of decadcnoe. 

Fheidiaa and RraxiUdea are as pra-eminent among the 
oKnea andent seulptm at are Polygnotus, Zeuxia, and 
Apelles among dw painters. Of the two, Praxiteles was 
the most praiaedt and hia works had the highest value in 
te Rmnan maiket This being so, it is remarkable how 
little we know of lua posonality-^actically nothing except 
^ he was an Adunlan, and was the son or brother of 
aiother famous eculptor called Cephisodotus. Plausible 
fltniea are told itfhiareladttia with Phryne, who it said to 
finve been his model for the Qiidian ApAntxlite. She is said 
fiother to have cajoled him into ^ving her the Eros dedi- 
Cited at Thespim, 1^ first making him promise her the best 
of all his sutues, and dien discovering wUch he thought the 
beet by raising a falae report of fire at his studio. His 
period of activity teems to have extended from about 570 
to 5501.0. 

Hia three maaterpeoes were die Cnidian Aphrodite, the 
young Satyr, nd d» Eros of Thespis, teit we have a hng 
fiat ofhia other works. Ofdiefirst, Plii^tellsusdiatitwia 
the finest statue not only of l^axiteles, but of the whole 
world, ' and that many had made the voyage to Cnidos 
eqnessly to see it. A adds a stray diat Praxiteles bad 

f ide two figures of Venus and oflbed them to die pe<^le 
Cos at die same frice. Oie was draped, the odier nu^ 
i die Coans pefai e J the former, "thhildng it austere 
and modeat”. We must remember that naked goddesses 
were DovdtKe. The other was iwrria a eri by Cnidos, and 
dteie were bitter icpeti at-Oarwiiwilheyfriund how much 
aaonecdrinted oMbAflhntiilK King Nioomedes 
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of Bithynia subsequently offered to liquidate entire 

national debt of C^idoa, “which was immenae", if they 
would only sell him the statue, but <me is glad to learn that 
the little island preferred to keep bodi its debts and its 
goddess. Apparently it was in her capacity as a marine 
goddess, a “Notre Dame de Bon Secours" (Euploia), that 
these islanders chose Aphrodite, the foam-bom, for their 
patroness. 

Coins of Cnidos indicate the pose of die statue with 
sufficient dearness for us to ident^ a Venus in the Vatican 
as a copy of the Cnidian Afdkrodite.* Papal decency has 
seen fit to encase her legs, beginning just below the hips, 
with drapery constructed of tin. This would, if anyth^g 
could, impair the aspect of perfect modesty which shows in 
every line of her pose and expression. S3ie u not aware of 
human spectators; there is no selfoMiscious prudery, as in 
the abominable Medici Venus, whkh was an attempt by a 
later and baser generation to imitate tiw same type. 9ie has 
left her robe to hang over the tall waMr-jar, and is stepping 
from or towards the bath, not without shrinking, and not 
in ignorance of her beauty. Even in this imp^ect copy 
we recognise the qualities whidi made Lucian admire the 
statue—“the design of the scalp and forehead, tiie finely 
pencilled eyeteowi, and the lode of die eyes, so tender, yet 
so tvight and joyful'*. He adds elwndiere that “a proud 
plays over her Ups". A lovdy girl’s bead in Parian 
marble, now in the Glyptothek at Munich, appears to me 
so dearly to resemble a younger sifter of the same goddess 
that it must bear some relation m an original by Praziteles.f 
TTie CapitoUne GaUery also possesses a copy of the 
"Young Satyr” of Prixitelea, "called the Greeb irep;- 
P6 t|Tos''— that is, world-famed.! Readers of Hawthorne 

• Plate 65 (p. see}, Rg. S. + Plate 66 (p. 887). 

I Plate 67 (K *S6), Tif. 1. 
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will remember his eloquent desaiption of the “Marble 
Faun”, and though we, better supplied with ancient 
originals, can recognise that dus is only aJUr (and not very 
near) Praxiteles, yet even as it stands the statue has a 
peculiar charm and fascination. Ihe sculptor has conveyed 
the impression of a young creature of the woods, only half 
human, shy and wild as an animal, and as careless and 
happy. His smile is as lazy as his attitude. Yet we notice 
the reserve with which his animal characteristics are indi¬ 
cated merely in the shape of his jwinted ear and the “un- 
dasaical" profile of his face. Not only is his weight thrown 
upon one leg, as in all the statues by Praxiteles, but the 
other foot is gracefully curled round it. This is the only 
complete andent copy of the Satyr, but there is a mutilated 
torso in the Louvre, so fine in its finish and texture that 
aitics coce wondered whetiter it were not an original. 

Of the Eros which Phryne dedicated at Thespis we have 
no certain copies. But it is evident that many of the Erotes 
in our galleries were inspired by that masterpiece, and 
die prettiest is the Eros of Centocelle, a three-quarters 
figure of admirable design, dwugh of rather slack execu¬ 
tion.* 

But of course if we want to know die real Praxiteles we 
have only to take our ticket to Olympia and worship there at 
the shrine of Hermes. Here for the first time we have an 
unquestionable original wwk by the hand of a great master. 
This Hermes was found more than thirty yean ago by 
the German excavators in the very temple of Hera where 
Pausaruas had seen him. Nocopyorcastor^iotograi^can 
do more than faintly shadow the incomparable beauQ' of 
the marble. From ^e photograph we may appreciate the 
delicacjr of the whole design, in which dignity so marvel¬ 
lously blends with, grace and strength with charm.')' It is 

• Plate 67 (p. SS6), rig. t. f Platts 6B, 69 (pp. 2S8-9). 
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Hennea die young Arcadian ahepherd's patron dei^, 
Hermes die musician of the tortoise^yre, weaver of 
guile, the brioger of luck, and the kindly escort of souls on 
their kst ferrying. He is playing in careless indulgence 
widi a baby b(^, the infant god of wine, but his eyes and his 
gentle smile are for someone farther off-^t the human 
spectator. It may be noted, as {moving that the teth nifal 
triumj^ of Greek art were gaii^, not by inspiration, but 
by hard work at established types, diat the child is not very 
successfully rendered. Greek sculpt could not even yet 
sufficiendy detach themselves from convention to copy 
the round contours of a baby’s face. Critics are divided 
in their attempts reconstruct the motive of die raised 
right shoulder. Evidently the right hand held some object 
charming to the infant Dionysus, a bundi of grapes, perhaps, 
or the serpent'Wreathed wand proper u> Hermes. As it 
stands in the photograph we can recognise the loveliest 
statue in existence, but we canned see die craft with whidi 
the surfaces and textures are rendered. We do not know 
for certain whether Greek sculptors of the fourth century 
habitually worked their own smtues from start to finish 
with their own hands.* We do know that the surface-finish 
was regarded as a very important part of the work, and 
that there were various deuces, such as wax-polishing, 
employed to get the frillest value out of the grain of the 
marble for flesh parts. Praxiteles is especially named as 
employing a painter to tint his marbfe. 

b addition to the Hermes, we haw direct literary evi¬ 
dence as to a great group of Artemis and ApoUo, the work 
of Praxiteles, at Mantinea. We are ttdd also the subject of 
certain reliefs on the architectural base of it, and reUefs of 
very fine woriunanship corresponding in subject hsve been 

* Tbenaderchouldpertupsba warned diit I few fcbokn havers 
cently doubted whether the Herraee can be from tbe hand of Pnudtelei. 
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excivated at Mantinea. There is thus a very 6ur presump- 
tim that diese panels were designed, if not ocecuted, by the 
masto* who made the group. One slab, here illustrated,* 
shows the contest between Apollo the harper and Marsyas 
the semi-bestial player o( that barbarous instrument the 
flute. Marsyas had challenged Apollo to a contest, and 
being quite inevitably defeated was flayed alive as a punish¬ 
ment for his presumption. The penalQr is delicately indi¬ 
cated by the Phrygian slave who bolds flte knife in die 
centre. The fourth-century ardsts seldom missed a psycho¬ 
logical point, and Praxitdes has emphasised the contrast 
between the dignified god in his majestic harper's robes 
and the naked, violent Satyr distoiding his cheeks u flute¬ 
playing barbarians were not ashamed to do. It is evidoit 
that the Marsyas is a quotation by Praxiteles of the cele¬ 
brated figure by Myron. We nott, as a technical point in 
the history of relief sculpture, tiie effect paxxiuced by the 
wide spacing of the figures. On the other slabs are b^uti- 
ful though mutilated figures of tiie Muses, who acted as 
umpires in the contest. 

We have copies also of another Praxitelean original, 
Apollo Sauroctonos (the lizard-slayer},’!' but die copyist 
hu evidently exaggerated almost to caricature the elegant 
slimness of the young god. But on the basis of our know¬ 
ledge of the Hermes I think we can reconstruct in imagina¬ 
tion an exquisite statue ev« out of the eSeminate Vatican 
copy. Tlw true Apollo would not lean all his weight upon 
the tree; consequently the tilt of his hips would be less 
violent. His face would be much more carefully modelled, 
widi less ofthat womanish smoothness of contour. But the 
ocqiyist has noted and tried m expsess the lovely brow which 
Praxiteles gave to all his heads. Tlw careless grace, the 
impvession erf* youth and playful strength belong to the 
* Hate 70 (p. SM). 'b Flat* SS (p. tOB), Fig. t. 
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original, and are highly characteristic of the artist. The 
motive of the statue seems to have been a new and rather 
bold invention; we know of no cult of a lizard-slaying 
Apollo. It is true that Apollo was die deity commonly 
invoked in cases of natural plagues, such as invasions 
of field-mice or locusts, but it seems more probable that 
IVaxitelea, desiring to represent Apollo in a new guise, 
deliberately chose to portray turn as a boy at play. It is 
clear that Praxiteles was a strongly original and inventive 
genius, who was not afraid to give hb own impression of 
established types. Out the gross and bestid Satyr he 
made a delightful elf of the woods, and he turned the 
vigorous athlete Apollo into a slender stripling. 

Of Scopas the Parian, the second great sculptor of the 
fourth century, we have fewer certain traces. Two mutilated 
heads found on the site of the temple at Tegea,* where he 
made his great pedimental scer^ of the Calydonisn boar- 
hunt, indicate the new note of padws and emotion which he 
introduced into the carving of ^ human head, and a battered 
autuette in Dresdenf represents the ^pe of his Mcnad. 
We know that Scopas was engaged on^e Mausoleum and on 
one of the thirty*«ix sculptured columns of the great temple 
at Ephesua, but nothing that remains from ei^er of those 
buildings can be ascribed m him with certain^. We may 
get the best notion of his style by studying the head, not the 
body, of a beautiful statue of MeieagerX at Rome, which is 
considered by the most competent ardueologists to be a 
copy ofthe work of Scopas. Pshaps the most famous work 
of ^pas was an Apollo whidi fw long adorned a temple on 
the Palatme at Rome. The Ludovisi AresH has been con¬ 
sidered to be a reduced cof^ of a colossal statue by him, 
which also found its way to Rome; and the restful attitude 

• PUte 71 (p. Ml), Fig. U t ” (P- ***)' *• 
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of dw handsome war^od, so free fit>m any trace of ferocity, 
is characteristic of the manner in which die fourth century 
civilised and humanised all its subjects. 

The third is Lysii^nis of Si^on, an extraordinarily 
prolific artist, of wh^ styte we may form a very dear 
concepdcm, althou^ we have no originals. Adiledc types 
were his favourite woric, and his favourite mchnique was 
bronze-casting. His discowry was the added grace and 
beauty which could result fnm decreasing the proportion 
of the head to the body. Wherever we find smaU airly 
heads very lightly poised upon a strong, vigorous body we 
may trace the influence of Lysif^xts. His most famous statue 
was the young athlete scraping off the oil from his arm with 
the strigil. The emperor Tlberiia fell in bve with this 
*'Apoxyoroenus‘‘, as h U called, and removed it from the 
front of the baths of Agrippa to his own beddiamber, but 
the peo|de cf Rome raised such an outcry diat he had to 
reatoreit. A atatue in the Vatican has Icmg been recogmaed 
u a marble copy of tlua w(^* In IBM tiie French ex¬ 
cavators of Delphi found a marble statue of an athleie 
Agias, whkh to some years was prodaimed a contem¬ 
porary copy of a Lyslppic work. It is an earlier and less 
duffacteristic work than tlw "Apoxyomenus’', and its 
Gonnectioi with Lysippus is not universally accepted. 
Lysippus was also the sculptor^in-ordinary to Alex^er 
tiie Great, «id we may trace to Lysipptan originals many 
of the numerous portraits of the Mi^onian conqueror.^ 
Lysippus was a theoriat as wdl as a practical scu^r, and, 
like Polydeitua, {voduoed his own tfaeovetiad "Canon" of 
soilptundproportiona. Hewas (withtopossiUeexceptianof 
tiie Devil) tiie first pnrfessed impressionist, toPliny records 
a saying of lua: "Other sculpmrs bad represented moi as 
they were, wlule he portrayed them IS they a]^)eared to be 
• i1atel*Xa|ipoiiti)iHf.s. f Mawsi (p. tn). 
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We have many fine worka <rf the fourth century o( un» 
known audnrahip. Foremoat o( all->«irely one of die 
greateat atatuea in die wm-ld—is the Demeter of Cnidoa, 
in the British Museum, a statue so instinct with die a{urit of 
Greek tragedy that but for certam technical points it ought 
to beltmg to the fifth century.* Tlua is Mother Earth, Our 
Lady of Sorrows, moummg widi s^ eyes, but not in 
despair, for her daughter Persephone. The influence of 
Praxiteles may be traced in her brow and lips. The work¬ 
manship of this statue, as being, irith the exception of 
temple relids, the finest Greek origmal in our Museum, 
deserves careful study. Very beautiful also is that sculptured 
drum from one of the thirty><ix columns of the great tem^ 
of “Diana of the Ephesians", another of the treasures of 
our Museuffl.f It is scarcely prdxible that tirn# should 
have spared the one column whi^ S^pas himself designed, 
but we may trace some of his influence in the emotional 
character of the faces, and much of Praxiteles in the grace of 
tiie attitudes and the poetry of the concept. The application 
of relief to a rounded surface is in itself a work of great 
difiiailty, and we have seen how boldly it had been au 
tempted in the same temple by artists of a much earlier day. 
Thia is a funeral scene such as might be represented on an 
Attic tombstone. In the centre is a matronly figure, head¬ 
less, alasl fastening her mantle on her shoulder preparatory 
to the journey: on her left is Hermes, very young and boyish, 
extending his caduceus as if pointing downwards, but look¬ 
ing upwards to a point above tiie woman's head. On her 
rig^t ia another figure, whom from his long wings and 
boyish fimn we should take, periups, for Love, were it not 
tiiat lui sad eyes and heavy sword mark him out as Deatlw- 
a beautiful cmieeption found also <Ki ti)e new Ludovisi relief 
and on some of tiie Athman lecytiii. Some think that tiie 
• nata 75 (qipodts). + Hats 79 (p.««). 
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woman is Alcestia, and k ia aearcely likely that any but a 
heroine, at the leaat, would occupy such a place in auch a 
building. To make both these emissaries of death so young 
and charming ia an idea typical of the fourdi century, and 
espedally of Praxiteles. 

In many of ^ bronaea of our museums we can trace very 
clearly rite new influence of Lysippus. A fine example is 
provided ty the figure of a youth* dredged up under 
romantic circumstances off the islaiul of Cythera (Cerigo), 
whidt lies at the extreme souriterly point of Laconia. This 
was part of a cargo of spoils from Greece looted by the 
Roman general Sulla and shipwrecked off Cape Matapan. 
No satisfactory guess has yet been made as to the name of 
the statue or the motive of its attitude. In my opinion the 
upatretched arm suggests rirat rite man is playing “yo-yo", 
a putime for the antiquity of which thm is independent 
evidence. "The Praying Boy", one of the treasures of 
Berlin, is a singularly perfect brmize, full of grace, probably 
rite worit of Bathos, a famous sculptor of the early part of 
the third century. The lovely winged head, which origin¬ 
ally bekmged to a fuU-leng^ statue of Hypnoa (Sleep), is 
one of the moat striking bronzes in the British Museum.’f* 
It is detfly related to the period which produced riiat figure 
of Dearil, “ rile brother of Sleep", on the Ephesian column. 
Thia example has been covered by exposure to rite air with 
a beautiful green patina, often imitated with the ipplicarion 
of adds by modem bronze-w^kers. But the Herculaneum 
bronzes, which had been preserved for eighteen ceituries in 
an urproof casing of lava, are to-day in mudi the same ctxi- 
<htioa as whoi they left the studio. Though th^ were made, 
no doubt, in Roman times, Lysippus is the artist whose iih 
fluence is moat dearly vialbl^ aa, for example, in tiie vivid 
Pair of Wreariera, or rite Seated Hermea. 

• Plate 77 (p. M7). f Plate 71 (p. Ml). Fif.«. 
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I hxve ilready said that the oki ottea of Greece were 
moatly too impoveriahed to imdertake great architectural 
works in this period. Ephesus, however, had her great 
temple of Artemis burned down an enterprising indi* 
vidual with the very modem ambititm of getting his 
before ^ public. For fear of increasing his success I will 
not repeat it here, but when Alexander the Great offered to 
rebuild the temple out of his own podcet the Ephesians 
declined, possibly on the ground tfiat their mmple had 
already advertised a malefactor and diey did not desire it R> 
be a further advertisement for a benefactor. So they rebuilt 
it themselves with such splendour that it became one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 

Advertisement, you see, was in die air. The almost ex¬ 
treme self-repression of the individual was passing, and in 
the same spirit a wealthy ruler of Caria \riu> in Greek eyes 
was a tyrant and in Persian eyes a satrap determined to 
raise a tomb for himself and his which should also be a 

wonder of the world. His name was Maussollus, and the 
Mausoleum he built consisted a columned shrine rdsed 
upc8i a lofty pedestal and surmounted with a pyramidal 
structure of ever-narrowing square courses of mascxiry, die 
whole crowned by a colossal chariot with four horses, die 
work of Pythis. ConsideraUe remains were found by 
Sir Charles Newton at Halicarnassus, and are now in the 
British Museum. We know that Soopas and other famous 
artists were employed upon die worit. Hie most important 
relic is the colossal statue of Maussollus, which, considering 
die fragmentary state of the other remains, is in remarkiUy 
fine preservation.* Here we have perhaps for the first time 
in sU the history of art i realistic portrait. The face of die 
prince is not in the least conventimul, has, in fact, s dis> 
tincdy barbarian profile, yet preserves i digniqr and worth 
• PUte 78 (^ sso). 
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of its own, and visibly suggests a foreign plutocrat. The 
reliefs* which adorned the pedestal are also distinctive and 
interesting. We observe, as on the Mantinean basis, that 
the figures are widely spaced. Thdr poses are visibly con¬ 
trived for decorative effect on a system of correspondences 
much less subtle, and therefore mi^ less effective, than on 
the Parthenon frieze. The designer has not shrunk from 
portraying violent action in the battle of Amazons; yet there 
is beauty in every figure, and remarkable technical skill; 
and the charioteer, leaning forward in his ardour, his robes 
swept back by the wind, is deservedly famous. The story 
goes that four of the most famous artists of Greece, one of 
them Scopas himself, were employed on the work, and that 
on the death of their royal patron they completed their task 
without pay for the honour of their art. 

Another famous work decorative sculpture belonging 
to this period is the colossal group of the Niobids. It was 
brought to Rome from somewhere in Asia Minor, probably 
Cilicia, and apparently copied several Grieco-Roman 
artists of very various powers. The original dates, no 
doubt, from the fourth century. It seems to have formed a 
group of detached statues set up on a pedestal either in the 
open air or in a colonnade. The general arrangement of the 
figures resembles that of a pedimental composition, for 
the whole group would be pyramidal, with Niobe herself as 
the apex figure. Niobe's tragedy is an example of divine 
jealousy aroused by excessive human felicity and pride, for 
Niobe was so proud of the beau^ of her large family that 
she exulted over Leto, who had but two children, Apollo 
and Artemis. Accordingly she snd all her brood were shot 
down by the painless arrows of the two gods. The "plot" 
of the group is a study in psychology, typical of the fourth 
century, showing how the various members of the doomed 
* Plate 79 (p. 951), Flga. 1 and t. 
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family met their deaths. Here again the technique is 
wonderful; every figure is designed in a broad architectural 
spirit. The best-known cojMes of the figures at Florence 
are of mediocre merit, but othws of better quality exist, 
notably a headless statue in die Vatican; we illustrate the 
most recently found, discovered at Rome in IdOS and now 
in the National Museum there, of an earlier type than the 
figures in the Florentine group.* 

THE OTHER ARTS 

Nothing has been said here about painting, because 
Greek painting is essentially a matter for the professional 
archaeologist who can study what Pliny and others said about 
it and try to find some intelligent meaning in it by reference 
to pottery and sculpture. Of course the influence of Poly- 
gnotus, Parrhasius, Zeuxis, and Apelles should be traceable 
even In the humble decorators of (Ntcher, pot, and pipkin. 
But we have no relics of the original work of any of those 
artists, and the ancient art critic is an obscure and uncertain 
guide. He seems to have had the most ridiculous canons 
of art, and to have considered it the greatest triumph of 
painting when birds came to pedt at the grapes in a picture. 
The only Greek pictures that we have are the mural 
frescoes and mosaics of Pompeii, whkh belong properly to 
the Roman department, and a few Egyptian mummy-cases 
painted by Greek artists. Therefore, you please, we will 
leave Greek painting to the connoisseurs, with the remark 
that Apelles of the fourth century was considered the 
greatest of all Greek masters. Perhaps the Alexander- 
mosaic of Pompeiif is the best extant reproduction of a 
punting of the fourth century. That the colouring of the 
origiital is satisfactorily rejHoduced on this would be 
hazardous to maint ain, ^t it is likely that the mosaic does 
• Plate 80 {p. «e). + PtMe 88 (p. 874). 
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g^Vft MOie He* <^ Ac ettent to vriud) probtemr of five- 
ihff itffl i ng, groiqxng, and ahadowB hftd beoi acdved. 

Nor on ^ ofdBwy atudeat ofc^nse get mucb tatii- 
fiMdoD out of Greek imuia It ii rather theering to reflect 
diet after aU tibey did not know eveiTflung down in Athena, 
but left one <»* two tUnga for ua to diacover. Oie of dxm 
waa hamoay. We have heard acoom^idMd aawanta give 
asioua and not vdtoUy unpleaaant renderioga of Greek 
muak, and diatinguiahed oompoaen like Sir Hubert Parry 
have mitten very beautiiul airs which are aald to be Greek, 
ftoac&y apeakii^, we may divide modem reproducdona of 
Gredc muaic into two daaaea: dwee that are Oredc, and 
thoee that are muaie. It ia certain that die Oreeka attached 
veiy great imp ort an ce to muaic, far more, in fact, than we 
do. It wu dw foremoat inatrument of ancient educadm, 
and fhiloaophers from Pydiagoraa to Plato insiamd very 
aoioualy i^kmi ita moral and actual efficaiy. The Greelu 
divided muaic into three prindpal modea and four aub- 
ordnute ceea, acxording to die key employed. The Dorian 
Mode wia the lowest in jjdtch. It waa the muaic of the 
aevcnr or eightHitringed cithara used in martial aonga and 
denoea. The ^taitana were so cmaervative in matters of 
music, as in aU else, that whm the famous Timotheua of 
Miletus q^ared in dieir ct^ widi his new twelve^tringed 
harp the Ephors ordered the strings to be broken. The 
niryg^ Mode was based on die minor scale with a flat 
seventh (G to G), and die L^ian on the major with a sharp 
fonrA (F to F). The l^an was the muaic of the **soft, 
onmida^ing flum”, and its high^tdied sounds were con> 
dnniMid by die austere aitics of the miinland as too seiv 
twMS anderaotkeul. Wind music was, as we have seen on 
thermomanents, origmiUy regar d ed as a barbarian mai> 
ftrerity, btft » fouid^«entury dinnerparty mnild scvod^ 
hare been cmi^dete widwut at leaat one tisn OB die double 
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pipe by a aulitris. A aort of double jape is sdll used 
by Greek shepherd-boys, and in Ae modem example which 
I have seen one pipe was used as a "drone”, as in Ae bag¬ 
pipes. This instrument is probaUy a humble survivor of 
the "syrinx” played by Arcadian shepherds in andqui^ 
and the modem impresario o( Punch and Judy shows—^in 
fact, Ae Pan-pipes. The superior instrument played by Ae 
aulitris would Im really a double clarinet The flute, as we 
have it, was not known in andqtnty. 

The Greek potter never made any leptimate advance 
beyond Ae Red-figured style of die fifA century. In the 
early part of Ae fourA century vase^inting at Athens is 
at a low ebb, in Ae exhaustion following on Ae Pelopm- 
nesian War, but about the middle of the century Aere is 
a revival characterised by a fondness Ar scenes of feminine 
life or of romantic adventure. The vases of this age are not 
without a certain soft Aarm, hit we miss Ae virile strengA 
of the preceding century. The series of Panaihenalc am- 
fAorse* (those large jars painted wlA figures of Athena 
and aAledc subjects intended for prizes at Ae PanaAenaic 
Games) continues unbroken, and dieir design changes little 
because they have to correspond wiA a conventional type. 
The custom was Aat Aey should ham their figures in black, 
and accordii^ly the painter obeyed the custom by leaving 
parts of his vase in the natural red of the burnt day, and 
treating Aose parts as panels mi whiA he painted bis 
figures in blaA.t Towards die «id the century—that is, 
in the days of Alexander-Ht appears that vases were more 
frequendy made in metal; the wmIA set circulating by die 
conquest of the East introduced a taste for vases of gold uid 
silver, and Ae earthenwxre itself takes forms whiA can 
<Hily be explained as imitation metal. Thus die surike 

• See p. 1S4. 
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u often rtised in relief, and vases are apparently cast in 

moulds. 

Coins and gems* exhibit increased technical mastery. It 
must not be foigotten that coin types, being generally of 
religious significanoe, are apt n> be very alow in responding 
to the artistic fashions of dK day. This is especially die 
case with Adienian coinage. The Athena ^pe widi owl and 
olive>lM‘anch on the reverse is always of a conventional and 
somewhat archaic characttr. Elsewhere the coins and gems 
of die fourth century reach dieir highest point of perfection, 
and that is a point which has never been surpassed. As 
usual, Syracuse is in die fcM«&ont for beauty of design, 
and a new series, inspired ly the Syracusan victory over 
Athens, revives die glorious ^pes of Gelo and Hiero and 
improves them. 'Die decadrachms of this period, repre* 
senting the head of the nymph Arethusa surrounded with 
dolphins and bearing on the rei^se a four>4ior8e chariot at 
fuUgaUop, are regarded by numismatists as the most beauti* 
ful coins in existence. The best of these bear the signature 
oftbeir engraver, CimoD. A gold coinage began here about 
thetimeoftherepulseoftheAthaiian Armada. Corinthian 
coins with the flying Pegasus (xi the obverse and a head of 
Athena in a Corinduan helmet «i die reverse also attain 
the summit of their beauty in this century. But even 
out'-of-die-way places like Pandcapaeum, the ootrn depot of 
Soudiem Ruisia, and the litde island of Teoedos, whidi to 
the historian art in mnspKtu sod little mte«, employed en¬ 
gravers lOf ccnsummate art Just before the beginning of 
die century dvee cides of the island of Rhodes muted to 
ftmn one republic, wfakh nqiudy rose to utealth by way 
of ccomieroe and good government It prodi^ a gold 
coinage of great exodlenoe, die flgure of die sus»>god Helios 
cm die obverse and a rose (Rhodes) as a punning emblem on 
• naSSi M (p, as*} art M tss). 
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die lewTse. It is only with Alexander the‘Great and hla 
au oc e aaora dnt the portraiture of mcital rulen begun to 
on (heek coinage. It u then rapidly develc^ied, and 
aOise of the barbarian nuxiardu of the Eaat are portrayed 
1^ Greek artiste with great tdgour and realism. 

Laady, ardutecture ediibits aimiiar tendendei towards 
tedn^al fitdli^ and a less austere q>irit in the use of (Hna- 
ment To diis period belong the new temple at Ejdiesus and 
die Mausideum already mentioned; earlier than rither is 
die kindred sepulchral monument from Lyda known as 
die Nereid Monument, from the graceful figures of sea- 
nym]dtt set between the columns on the tall basis of the 
slrine. In Athens we have the new stone theatre of 
Dionysus, die new stadium for athletic contests, the little 
dioragic monument of Lysicrates, and the new walls to 
the PeirsBus constructed 1;^ Ctmon widi Persian help. The 
luxurious Corinthian order is now more popular dian die 
staid Doric. The invention of this beautiful type, with its 
curling acanthus leaves embowering die origind volutes of 
the Ionic capital, is attributed to die Athenian sculptor 
Callimachus, a versatile artist of Pa’idean days.* It was 
the discovery of t new drill for stone-cutting n^ch made it 
possible. AlegendaiyexpUnaticmofitsmiginwasnaturally 
provided. Callimachus had been struck with die beauty of a 
fftlumn OQ which i woman had placed a basket of flowers in 
memory of the mudoi whose tomb it marked, and a live 
tcinth 'i* had eprui^ from the cracked stone below the 
basket. Tlie earliest appearance of the Corinthian capital is, 
so frr as we know, to be found in die tmnple at BaMte. It 
increasingly popular, especaal^ in Roman times. 
Owing to its slroderer shaft, Vitruvius compares die Conn- 
oitier to a young jprl, while he likens the Iwiic to e 
matroQ and die Doric to a man. 

• Flue S4 (p, ass). 
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j X i i i^ M!g e niB>ACT«tTxa»grtwida b e <toc xwhK¥Xw^ 
cif a4 bmM deli^it&l if wtU «• lb* smt doractaiftic 
Xximptei of ibtatb-oaitia 7 «t.* Thejr an ^lera^ foiatd 
in tombs, ai)d mm to have been made far die porpoae. 
Hiajr seldom npresoit deides, tbos^ we have sevtfal 
maqdes d Eros, perhaps Aphrodite. By far d>6 com* 
noneat subject Is a yout^ girt draped in a mn^. Indeed, 
die maker of such ware is called in Greek KoR^dasma^- 
"OB4>modeUer'’. Domeado scenes an comman, girls 
tiBdng, dancers, animals, and so forth. Some an jointed, 
and many ofthem wen obvioudy designed Some¬ 

times dk^ wen glased, but far mon often die cokrura wen 
ai^ilied directly to the day after it came from the mould. 

ooloura have therefon in many cases entirely disap¬ 
peared. Apart from their singular grace and chann, diey 
pve us extremely in^oatu^ examjdes of Gredt costume. 
Hie British Museum has a vei^ 6ne collection, which weU 
deserves study. A few of them ^>pear ta be moddled frmn 
famous statues of the period. 

LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Hus is, as we hive noticed, an age of Prose. P oet ry is 
ftr the time being almost extinct, partly, peihaps, becnise 
the Athenian theatn was ilnady so well suppUed with 
laalerul by the gnat masters o( the previous generation, 
aid pwtiy bec«ue pidibe recitation waa no loiter die sole 
BWiniefiiBtteitiiafcf’limrttun. ItistniediaAgathmi, 
a member ef the Itemry code whkh indoiM Socrates snd 
nittk xra* eifMBmd'ihnost OQ a kwd with the three gnat 
tragafhni^ bat dl Mewoft h« heeB deM to perish. Hie 
entwy isda^ efdie **Midifle Comedy ”•« stage 
of tnnsitiott in widdi pidMed refereoiics were be^ ahi^ 

• JlBiaM^aft}. 
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1. Rtiodc's 2. Athens 3. Panticapxum 
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doned lod ^ delineation of manners and social life was 
taking its place. But no great names attach to this stage, 
and no relics survive. "Rie New CMnedy of manners, in 
which the great master was Menander, begins towards die 
end of the fourth century and fills the ^t half of the third. 

f 

including political and economic wiitings. Oratory, and 
Philosophy. 

The fi<^ century had produced the two great historians 
Herodotus and Thucydides, both ti whcnn treated their 
subject from a lofry standpoint with a distinctly ethical 
purpose. The historian of die fourdi century has a 

mu^ more restricted outlook. Instead of seeking to point 
a moral or to illustrate the larg^ aspects of life, he is 
contented with invesdgadi^ and narrating die facts of the 
past for their own sake or for any purpose to which the 
reader may care to put them. Such were Ephorus and 
Theopompus, whose work, though lost to us, formed the 
base upon which such writers as Autarch built their nar¬ 
ratives. Undoubtedly, however, these historians often had 
causes of their own to serve. The constitutional history of 
Greece, which was originally cc»n|Mled by various writers 
of this period, is full ofcontradicdcuis whidi distinctly point 
to theories cnutructed under the influence of interested 
motives and in accordance with cotain political tendenries. 
The venerstole figurea of Solon and Lycurgus, many bw>- 
graphical detaUs concerning Miltiades and 'niemistocles, 
have been composed by persons wlmse motives seldom in¬ 
cluded any disinterest^ love of truth. On the other hand, 
fourthrcentuiy historians now approach their work with 
much more distinct ideas as to die rules of evidence. 
Xenophon I have already described as one of the character^ 
istic figures of the day. He always betrays a strong tendenqr 
in favour Sparta, and espedally las ftiend King Agesilaus. 
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Oratoiy as a In'and) of literature resting upm ibniud ntlef 
of riietoric is a creati<n of tius period. The Greeks had 
always been a rtietorical peo^. We have noted how, even 
in Homer, p^suasiMi by tiie power of speech was a god- 
given attribute of kings and elders. The Greeks, and the 
Romans too, went into battle under the influence of matory 
as our Highlanders are aroused to martial firoizy the 
eloquence of the pibroch. No Mie doubts that all the speedies 
in *niu<^rdides' history are his own invention, but if they 
bear any resemblance to die real thing we must believe that 
the GrMk soldier was encouraged, in the fifth century, to 
fight by a very sober and logical style of speech, induding a 
categorical estimate of the chances in his favour. The modem 
reader is frequently lulled to sleep ty the words of Brasidu 
or Nidas encouraging his m^ to battle. Thucydides had, it 
seems, learnt his peculiarly artifidal style of rhetoric from 
Antiphon, who was the first professional rhetoridan to 
engage in politics. But even Antiphon was content to direct 
operations through his pupUs. b the fourth century the 
trained professional OTator comes forward on the Pnyx as a 
pubUc statesman, is elected genial, and gives orders to the 
pEofeasional soldiers who now command armies and fleets. 
The profession of the pleader had grown inevitably out of 
the legal system in vogue at Atiiens. Where suits were 
decided by juries numbering hundreds, a ratirer violent style 
d'pleadu^ had naturally arisen. Although it was necessary 
hj law for the litigants to conduct their own case, it became 
customary for them to api^y te speech-writers like Lysias, 
Isaeus, aitd Demosthenes for a speech to be learnt and 
redted as dramatically u pcnsible. We should expect such 
pofijimances to be highly emotional and to consist largely 
of OTatoiical daptrap. That, oa the contrary, they are for the 
most part severely logical, that purple passives are care¬ 
fully eschewed and references to national feeling kept witiiin 
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limits, is the dearest possible proof of tfie high intellectual 
standard of the average Athenian dtizen who sat upon the 
jury. It is true that defendants did dress in mourning and 
produce wives and fancies in rags and tears to move the 
sympathies of their judges, but dieir arguments must be 
sensible and must include copious refitrence to die letter of 
the law. From the so-called “ Private Orations " of Demos¬ 
thenes we obtain rare glimpses of sodal life at Athens in the 
fourth cratury, the banker Phormio who rises to affluence 
from slavery, who is liberated and marries his master's 
daughter, the elegant hooliganism of rich young men who 
quarrel in camp and assault <Hie another in the Athenian 
market-place, the extraordinary luxury of Meidias, who 
rode on a silver-plated saddle, or the quarrels of neigh¬ 
bours in the country about watercourses and rights of way. 
In a later chapter we shall have to consider the public 
orations of Demosthenes as die opponent of the Macedonian 
conquerors. He is unquestimably for European literature 
the father of oratory. Cicero learnt his art from Demos¬ 
thenes, and Burke from Cicero. Cleveniess is the distin¬ 
guishing mark of Demosthenes; his s^le is restrained and 
logical. I do not think he was morally great, or even more 
than tolerably honest, but he was so subtle a pleader that I 
for one always havean instinctive desire to take the other side. 

Isocrates, “the old man doquent'% who died about 
538 B.C., is an interesting figure, very tyjncal of his day. 
He beciune a professor of riietmic, Iwpt a school in 
which he had a hundred pupils, eachofwhom paid him 1000 
drachm* (or the course. He received as much as thirty 
tajontg for writing a single speech. But he was a pure 
theorist; he scarcely ever delivered his orations, which were 
written for private reading, and carefully polished for that 
purpose. Some modern historians discern in him a states 
man of wide and lofty views. It is true ftiat he advocated 
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peace, retreichni«it, and refom for Athens. It is true also 
that he spoke in his great Panegyric Oration, a work which 
had taken him ten years to write, in favour of concerted 
action Hellas against the Persians. But I fear that 
Isocrates as a Panhellenist is a fraud. Panhellenic orations 
on tile text of the Persian wars were a standing dish at the 
Olympic festival. Goi^ias of Leontini, among others, had 
delivered a similar oration in years. It is surely a proof 
of the deadness of Panhellenic feeling in Greece that the 
assembled states could periodically applaud such orations 
and then go home and sign the peace which the Great King 
had sent down from Susa. Moreover, the Panegyric itself 
is written in a very curious tone for a genume internation¬ 
alist. He begins very happily: " Athens and Sparta united, 
shoulder to shoulder, as tliey stood at Plataea, Athens and 
Sparta.. .yes, but in that order, mind you... .Athens must 
come first.... Sparta is, and always has been, a bully and a 
sneak.. .don’t you remember.. .r'That is the spirit of the 
Panegyric. Nor is the style really comparable to that of 
Demosthenes. Carefully constructed as it is, it smells of 
the lamp', there is a wearisome melliliuousness in its 
cadences, and a certain odour of self^onsciousness and self- 
righteousness in its tone. 

Turning now to philosophy, we are confronted at once 
with the problem of Socrates and his real personahty.* The 
sage himself wrote nothing, but he has been written of by 
two immediate disciples. XenophcHi and Plato. Between 
the two we must form our idea of the man. It is likely that 
Xenophon missed a great deal of the inner meaning of his 
master's teaching, but it is certain that Plato used Socrates 
as a mouthpiece for his own ideas with a freedom which 
could only be tolerated in a country where portraiture was 
seldom as yet practised as an art. Socrates may be shortly 

* Plate 86 (p. £60). 
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described as a man who went about asking "Why?” It is a 
habit that we are too apt to repress in children; the Athen¬ 
ians put Socrates to death for it. Remember diat it was the 
age when sophistry—that is, formal profession of superior 
wisdom—was beginning to be rife, wbai professors of this, 
that, and the other were abroad in the streets of Athens. 
You may reduce any professor to tears by asking him 
•‘Why.’” with sufficient persistence, especially if you are 
followed by a train of admiring young men of good family. 
Socrates was very pertinacious and absolutely fearless. So 
a jury of Athenian citizens condemned him to drink hemlock 
on the charge of corrupting the youth with atheistical 
doctrines. He was certainly not an atheist. He was deeply 
religious in the highest sense. The goodness of God and the 
immortality of the soul were two of the fundamental dog¬ 
mas to Socrates. He objected, or at least Plato did, to the 
theology of Homer as undignified, in that it exhibited gods 
laugliing and weeping. But he used constantly to speak of 
"the God”, "die divine {Hinciple”, and even of a "Dai* 
monion”, or divine spirit in his own breast 
In the main, there is no doubt but that the condemnation 
of Socrates was, like that of Christ, a political move. Both 
Critias and Tlieramencs, the foremost leaders of the oli¬ 
garchic revolution, were among the disciples of Socrates. 
Both Anytus and Melitus, his accusers, belonged to the 
democratic reactionaries wlio had overthrown them. If 
we may judge by Plato and XenojAon, Socrates was un¬ 
questionably a keen critic of the innumerable sophistries 
upon which democracy was built. With all that, Socrates 
was a good citizen patriot. He bad fought in many 
Athenian battles, the soldiers marvelled at his contempt for 
cold and danger, he had done his best to ja^vent the unjust 
sentence upon the generals of Arginusae, he had incurred 
the hostility of the Thirty Tyrants. 
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r '^The trial and death cf Socrates present a scene wUdi for 
pixthos and nobili^ stands, w^ene other, alone in hktoiy. 

foe first trial he was ccMdemned tnly I7 a majori^ of 
iiz. Athenian law permitted him under such circumstances 
lio propose an alternative pienal^. He proposed, aocord- 
hi^ly, foat he should be ottitained for thereat of his life at 
^ public expense, almg with foe officers and bendhctora o( 
^ state, in the Ih'esidential Hall. Tins Socratic irony was 
^ated foe judges as CMituma^, and at foe second hear- 
he was condemned to death by a large plurality of votes. 
I^to has written of his end in three great dialogues— 
foe "Apology", foe "Phmdo", and the "Crito". In the 
"Jkpology" Socrates oondudes his address to the jury wifo 
these wo^i "This only 1 ask of you. When my sms grow 
<9, gentlemKi, if fo^ seon to you to be concerned about 
wealth or anything rather than virtue, punifo them, I pray 
you, wifo foe same affliction as dnt wifo which I have 
afflicted you, and if they pretend to be somefoing when fo^ 
are nofoing, make it a reproach to foem, aa I have mlKie it 
to you. If you will do that, we dull have received justice at 
your handa, 1 and my sens. Ah, I see it is now time for us 
lU to go hence, me to my death, you to your life. Butwl^ 
of us is goii^ cm a better errand—foat none can say, but 
only God alcme". 

The dialogue of the "Ptuedo" is perhaps foe suUimest 
foing in literature. ItpurportstObe^lastdiscouiTeofScH 
crates to foe friends who have come to foare his LmI ZDMDSnti. 
ib {xeaches the immortdiqr of foe schiI, foe unimportance 
bf 4^fo, nay, the urgent necessity c£ that release from foe 
fiiiaapermg md 'deludii^ truiunels of foe body, ifaphilo* 
ki|foer is to see things as they are and atjoy foe knosHedge 
tlfreali^. KeputsUua"myfo",udngthecurrentOredt 
^l^focdogy of Styx and Hades and Tartarus to enfrece his 
d p ctt i n efof Hdl, P«radise« mi Pia^pnoi^ IfciMfoiOito 
asitt Jbrjnstnictions as to hiii faorfafo 
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"Bur; me any way you ntce," aiuwered Soirates, "if you get 
hold of me and I don't escape you.** He looked at us with a quiet 
smile and proceeded: "No, airs, I can't coivinee Critothat I am 
diU Socrates who ia now cmversing widi you. He thinks I am 
that one whom he will presently see and he asks, if you 
pleue, how he is to bury me. I have been making a long speech 
to prove diat when 1 have drunk the pcnson 1 sh^ not be with 
you any more, but shall have gone away to enjoy whatever 
blessings await the departed; only I am af^id it is all lost upon 
Crito, with all my consolations for myself and you. So you must 
be my sureties with Crito in a pledge just contrary to that which 
he gave to my judges. He went bail that I would remain here. 
You must go bail that I shall certainly not remain, but abscond 
and vanish. Uten Crito will be less aiRkned, and when he sees my 
body being burnt or buried he won't grieve for me ss if some¬ 
thing unpleasant was happening to me, and he won't say at the 
funeral that it is Socrates he is Isying out or burying". 

Then the story of his painful and courageous death is told 
in language of extraordinary rimplidty and dignified re* 
stralnt. "Such, Echecratea, was the last end of our com¬ 
panion, as we should say, the best, the wisest, and the 
justest man of all we had ever known.'* 

Socrates had done mudi towards giving Greek philosophy 
its new trend. The earlier philosof^im had been chiefly 
concerned with the physical universe, trying to discover 
its origin, and thereby Its "prindple”; fliis had been apt 
to degenerate into that paltry inqiusitivoiess about mere 
phenomena which many people are still apt to dignify with 
the name tjf "natural science". Socrates sought not so 
much the origin as the end of things; Ik made f^ilosophy 
ccxicem herself with the nature of reali^, and inddentally 
with ethics and conduct. 

The development of ideal philosophy may probably be 
ascribed, in the main, to Plato* nth^ than Socrates. The 
general English reader will find a Quistianised version of 
the Platcmic flwory of Ideas in Wwds w oit h 's "Ode on 
* Plate 87 (of^ncHe). 
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Intimations of Immortality". Put very briefly, it is that 
the material world apprehended 1^ the human senses is only 
a copy or pale shadow of tiie realities " lud up in heaven 
The soul comes into tius world 

Not in oitire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness. 

We recognise the forms of things by their likeness to the 
patterns apprehended by the soul elsewhere. Thus, as Plato 
says in the "Meno", all teaming is a process of recollec¬ 
tion. Knowledge is virtue. Tlie words of St Paul to the 
Corinthians are almost a vert»l echo of this teaching of 
Socratesi "For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known". 

The doctrines of Plato about Love have been strangely 
perverted in the popular mind by a singular freak of 
language in the use of the word "platonic". They are 
expounded in two very different dialogues, the almost 
boisterous "Symposium", where Socrates and his friends 
agree to diversify the drinking with a series of discourses 
on Love, and that most exquisite composition called the 
"Ph«drus", in which Socrates and his friend converse on 
the same topic as they lie in the shade of a spreading plane- 
tree upon the grassy banks of the Ilissus. 

The human soul, coming from eternity into life, has not 
forgotten altogether "the sea of beauty" of which it had 
once enjoyed the vision. All beautiful things remind us of 
it, and (once more to quote Wordsworth): 

Hence in a sea8<m ofcalm weather. 

Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have right of that immortal sea 
Which brought ua hither. 

Thus all men possess a natural yearning for beauty, how¬ 
ever much their glimpses of it may have been darkened and 
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distorted by their earthly experi«ices, and in their beloved 
they are seeing the reflection of the reali^ of beau^. The 
proa-eant impulse is part of man's yearning for immor¬ 
tality; it is out of goodness and beau^ that the immortal is 
to be begotten. 

With Plato's political views as ex}»essed especially in 
the “Republic" we shall be able deal more fully in the 
next chapter, when we come to consider the political 
flieories which arose out of die conditkms of the city-state. 
It is clear that in the hands of moi like Socrates and Plato 
philosophy was usurping the place which according to our 
notions religion ought to occupy in the minds of men. Greek 
religion, or at least the offldal Olympian worship as defined 
by Homer, Hesiod, and the Tragic Poets, had never attained 
much Influence over die morality of its worshippers. But 
now philosophy was definitely claiming to teach virtue. Not 
only sophists like Prougoras and Hif^ias, but even philo¬ 
sophers like Socrates and Plato, ctaim^ to put right conduct 
on a basis of knowledge, and tho^fore of education. Hence 
followed the deplorable consequence that virtue was to be 
for the rich and well-born. Philosop^iy was snobbish from 
the start; it finished by excluding all but the select few 
from any chance of salvation, and, if it had had its way, 
would have excluded them &om any political rights what¬ 
ever. Socrates seldom discanminates between wise and 
learned, nor between wise and good. The strength of Greek 
philosophy is in its earnest opposition to materialism, its 
proper scorn of base, trivial, and temporary pursuits. But 
therewith it felt and inculcated a contempt of honest labour, 
and thereby it drifted farther and farther apart from practical 
life. For that, of course, the institution of slavery is largely 
responsible. 
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THE MACEDONIAN WORLD 
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PLUTAtCH 

ALEXANDER AND HIS WORK 

Xhe fate of that old god Cronos, supplanted by his own 
children whom he had tried in vain to devour, is more or 
less the common lot of all parents of vigorous offspring. 
The Athenians had a nocturnal festival in which young men 
ran in relays, each member of the team handing his torch to 
another, and, as .^Eschylus says In a hne metaphor, "the 
first is the victor, even though he be last in the running". 
So at this point of our history we begin to be aware of new 
forces arising in the Greek world, new powers on the fringe 
of the Hellenic circle now stepping into the light and taking 
their places in the «>rcb-race of civilisation. Such were 
Rhodes (the new commercial republic), Caria under Maus* 
soUus, Thessaly under Jason, Cyprus under Evagoras, 
Pergamum under Attalus, the two Leagues (iEtolian and 
Achasan], and above all Macedon under Philip and Alex¬ 
ander. The stream of culture and intelligence that emanated 
from Athens and the other ancient cities was now pulsing 
in the finger-tips of Greece. Many of these new powers are 
more than half barbarian. They are either monarchies or 
confederations. What generally happens is that leaders 
arise who are themselves sufficiently endowed with civilised 
intelligence to utilise the lat^t force in a race of untamed 
and unciviUsed warriors. In the military sense the case is 
that the old powers had grown into the habit of repladng 
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their citizen militias by paid ^vofessional soldiers, and tiieir 
citizens accordingly had grown stadc and unwarlike. Rulers 
like Philip of Macedon were able to raise much larger 
native levies and to drill them into the professional tactics 
of tile day. Economically it was wealth that told. The old 
cities were, partly, no doubt, through their own lack of 
foresight, in a state of financial exhaustum, while Philip, 
by his control of the gold-mines, Attalus and Evagoras by 
their private wealth, and the Phocians their sacrilegious 
seizure of the treasures of Delj^i, were still able to bring 
large forces into the field. The old powers were thus left 
behind in the race through the force of circumstances 
beyond their control. In fact, the day of the city-state seemed 
for a time to be drawing to a dose, and larger units, either 
kingdoms or confederacies, to be taking its place according 
to their natural superiority. 

Modern historians, therefore, sudded on Bismarckisni 
and devoted to physical force, turn aside from the old cities 
and pronounce them hopelessly d^enerate. This is a pro¬ 
position that deserves examination. In some respects it is 
false. If it be the mark of historical decadence that the 
motive power of a race b in some mysterious way paralysed 
so that invention ceases and no more new experiments are 
made in culture or politics, thoi we may assert with some 
confidence that Greece was not yet in the fourth nor even in 
the third century in such a condition. We shall see some¬ 
thing of her new inventions in literature, j^ilosophy, and 
art in this chapter. In politics the federal systems of 
Western Greece were distinctly novel and {»T>mising. Even 
in warfare she fought bravely enough at Chzroneia, as she 
did much later against the invading Gauls. Even Athens, 
when her dark hour came and she had to submit to garrisons 
and alien governors, never acquiesced, but rose again and 
again in rebellion against them. Sparta for a short time in 
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the third century performed the mMt difficult of all political 
feats, namely, a reformation and regeneration of herself 
from within. At Sellasia under Cleomenes III in 222 B.c. 
the few Spartans who remained fought against tremendous 
odds with all their ancient sublime devotion, and died to a 
man as their ancestors had done under Leonidas. So true 
is it that moral and spiritual qualities in a people do not 
come to the sudden end that oftoi befalls a state when it 
depends for its grcamess on mamriai prosperity or physical 
force. 

But the most serious symptom of later Greece was a real 
radal decline, for whidi history has no remedy and no 
mercy, a decline of population. The Spartiate race of Lace¬ 
daemon, for example, became almost extinct. There were 
no more than 1500 of them at the date of the battle of 
Leuctra, and after that we hear of expeditions containing no 
more than thirty genuine Spartiates. In a less degree it was 
the same all over old Greece, and whether it was due to 
malarial fever or to economic distress, it made the political 
decline of these states inevitable. 

Now it is necessary to go back a little into the earlier 
part of the fourth century to glance at the rise of Macedon 
and its conquerors. At the opening of the century Macedon 
was still almost uncivilised; it was ruled by a monarchy 
surrounded with an aristocraty of knights very much after 
the Homeric model. At that time its kings had begun to 
acquire enough education to mingle a little in Greek politics, 
and Archelaus in particular had the good taste to invite 
Euripides and Agathon to his court. Philip II obtained the 
throne by suppressing his young ward, the rightful king. At 
that time Macedon was overrun by wilder barbarians from 
the west, and it was long before Philip could make head 
against them. He did so at last by the organising genius 
which he displayed in remodelling his army, the astute 
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statesmanship with which he made and broke treaties, and 
still more by the wealth he secured and the use he made of it 
in bribing his enemies. l%ilip was, in sliort, the organiser 
who occasionally precedes the conqueror and grows the 
laurels for his successor to wear. Expansion to the west 
would be difRcult and unj»roiitable. To the east lay the im¬ 
portant dties of the Chakidian peninsulas, the gold-mines 
of Mount Pangaeus, protected by the city of Ainphipolis, 
the rather decrepit kingdom of llirace, and tlien the way 
was clear to the Black Sea and to Asia. Now this was the 
chosen field of commercial enterprise for Ati^ens and her 
reviving fleets. A conflict was therefore inevitable. 

The statesman who led the anti-Macedonian party at 
Athens was the orator Demosthenes. His brilliant series of 
Philippics and Olyntfuac Orations are full of denunciations 
of the crafty monarch, full of munpet*«alls to the ancient 
valour of Athens whicli sometimes ring rather hollow to 
modem ears. Demosthenes was not exceptionally honest, 
but there is no warrant for suspecting the purity of his 
patriotism. He himself set the example of bearing a shield 
personally in the ranks, and he must have been consdous 
throughout his public career that be was in danger of 
assassination or of execution if the enemy triumj>hed. The 
wisdom of his opposition to Philip has also been questioned. 
Events were to prove that these Macedonian kings were 
not barbarians; on the contrary, their warmest aspiration 
was to be counted as Greeks, and they had, as they fre¬ 
quently testified, a great love of Greek culture and a deep 
veneraucHi for Athens as die bmne of it This the future 
was to prove; the present cmly showed a foreign monarch 
devouring piecemeal the markets of Athens in the north. 
Perhaps Demosthenes ought to have realised that Macedon 
was too strong for Athens, but no me could seriously expect 
old Greece to succumb to this upstart without a struggle. 
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For one thing, Macedon had not and never acquired a really 

strong fleet. But her army was certainly irresistible. 

Philip had learnt strategy at the feet of the 'Hieban 
Epaminondas, The army he created included a cor^ d'ilite 
of noble horse-guards, the Companicms of the King. These 
were the earliest first-ratt mounted troops in history, and 
it was by their means that the dashing exploits of Alexander 
were subsequently achieved. For the infantry his great in¬ 
vention was the phalanx. This was clearly a modification 
of the deep formation invented by Epaminondas. It con¬ 
sisted of sixteen ranks armed with a spear 21 feet long. 
They stood in dose order so that the points of the first five 
ranks projected from the frait to present a bristling hedge 
of spears. The remaining eleven ranks, we are gravely in¬ 
formed, held their spears obliquely in the air to ward off 
missiles! Let the military reader find a military justification 
for this extraordinary arrangement. To me it seems a further 
confirmation of my civilian view that Greek tactics were 
primarily designed to prevent armies from running away. 
We observe that when Alexander took Persian troops into 
his phalanx he put twelve ranks of Persians into the lines, 
with a row of Macedonians at rear. !n any case troops 
standing in dose formation armed with weapons 7 yards 
long must have been useless for any but defensive purposes; 
and, as a matter of fact, the victories of Alexander were 
generally gained by the lightning charge of the king at the 
head of his knights. 

We need not touch upon the shabby "Sacred Wars” 
wludi caused Philip to enter Greece on the invitation of 
Thebes. It was at Chasroneia in 398 that Philip defeated a 
mixed Greek army in whose ranks Demosthenes was fight¬ 
ing as a hoplite. Philip was generous to the Greeks, and 
especially to Athens. Next year the darling wish of his 
heart was obtained, for he was elected president of a Pan- 
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helientc union destined to fulfil his great scheme of avenging 
the Persian invasions of Greece by a march to Babylon. In 
the next year he was murdered, perhaps by Persian agents; 
his brilliant son Alexander has been unjustly suspected of 
complicity. 

The grand idea was Philip's, begotten perhaps from the 
study of Isocrates, and certainly inspired by tiie examples of 
Xenophon and Agesilaus. Unfortunately it was far from 
arousing any enthusiasm in Greece. Persia was a long way 
off and money could be had from the Great King without 
fighting for it. There was a sordid stramble for bribes 
among the Greek statesmen. As soon as they heard of 
Philip's death they broke into unseemly jubilation, and 
voted compliments to his murderers; they hoped that things 
would return to their old routine, and that there would be 
no more talk of antediluvian crusades. They had reckoned 
without Alexander, for it is seldom that a Philip is suc¬ 
ceeded by an Alexander. 

This young man wIk> conquered the world and died at 
the age of thirty-three has quite naturally captivated the 
imagination of posterity and formed a model for ambitious 
generals of later days. Julius Cesar sighed to think of his 
inferiority in achievement. Augustus paid a visit to his 
tomb, and wore his portrait on a ring. Napoleon consciously 
imitated him. As a soldier be was not <mly an organiser of 
victory, though of course he owed a great deal to bis father 
in this respect, and a strat^ist with an eye for a battlefield, 
but also a dashing cavalry leader, the sort of man to ride 
straight for the oiemy's king, to be die first in the breach, 
and to leap down alone into the oiony's town. He did this 
sort of thing with impuni^; he never lost a battle. He 
was chivalrous to ladies. He married a beautiful Eastern 
princess called Roxana, he rode a beautiful war-horse called 
Bucei^alus. If Lysippus and Apelles may be trusted, he 
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had the face of a Greek god. He had just that touch of 
dissipation which somehow rounds off the conception of a 
popular hero. He had ffie good fortune to die young, in the 
hour of victory. 

And what is to be the sobo* historian’s estimate of this 
dazzling person? We may minitmse his triumphs by 
suggesting that the Persian empire was helpless before 
him, like ripe fruit waiting to be gathered. We may 
certainly charge him with ccmquering insanely without 
stopping to organise, and with neglecting his own kingdom 
and failing to deal adequately with the political condition of 
old Greece. We may point to the extraordinarily rapid 
collapse of his empire. But then he died suddenly in the 
midst of his work, and left no grown heir to succeed him. 
In some respects I think we must all admit that he showed 
very remarkable gifts of statesmanship. Though half a 
barbarian by origin, he was an enthusiast for Hellenism, 
and his plan was to spread it at tlie point of the spesr all 
over the civilised world. When he destroyed Thebes he 
spared one house—the bouse of Pindar. It was as a mis> 
sionary of Greek culture that he marched over the burning 
deserts of Asia. He took poets and artists in his train. He 
would stop his march every now and then to exhibit Greek 
athletics and Greek arts to the wondering Orientals. He 
planted Greek cities wherever he had time to stop, from 
Alexandria at the mouth of the Nile to Candahar (another 
version ofhis name). He had the art whidi makes a success¬ 
ful apostle, the gift of being all things to aU men. In Egypt, 
the land of religion and mystery, be made a solemn pilgrim¬ 
age into the desert, and got himself «£epted as the son of 
the god called by the Greeks Ammwi. In Persia he recog¬ 
nised the merits of the Persian provincial system, and 
appointed his own satraps, or evoi retained the existing 
ones. He treated Persian women with the deference to 
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which they were accustomed, and added one to hi5 house¬ 
hold in the manner to which th^ were also accustomed. 
His Macedonians munnured at his Oriental dress and 
manners, but Alexander was always a Greek at heart, the 
lines of Homer always rang in his ears, and he fancied 
himself a reincarnation of AdiiUes pursuing his Phrygian 
Hectors over the dusty plains of Troy. He was mad, no 
doubt, to march so far over those weary deserts into 
Turkestan, through those dreadful defiles of the Hindu 
Kush. Only the mutiny of his anny turned him back when 
he reached the farthest of t!ie Five Rivers of the Punjab. 
And then it was frantic lunacy to lead his army home along 
the burning coasts of the Persian Gulf. Hiat experience 
taught him, it seems, a lesson which he might well have 
learnt earlier, namely, the value of sea-power for con¬ 
querors and empire-builders. When he died he was pro¬ 
jecting a naval expedition along tlw coasts of Africa. The 
disalTeaion of Athena had deprived liim of the fleet which 
ought to have belonged to a Panhellenic army, and Alex¬ 
ander had been forced to destroy the Persian fleet by a 
siege of its arsenal and headquarters, tlie island city of 
Tyre. Most conquerors have a touch of insani^, no doubt, 
'ne sanest of them is Julius Caesar, and tlte maddest is 
Charles XII. But Alexander the Great had lucid intervals 
of consummate statesmanship. It is in tins respect that he 
differs from the vulgar type of adventurer and stands among 
civilising conquerors like William the Norman with his 
Domesday Book, Napoleon with his Code, and Julius 
Caesar with his Julian Laws and liis calendar. This in¬ 
tellectual suppleness was the mark of Alexander’s Greek 
education, though it still remains a dilRculQ' to trace in his 
career the influence of Aristotle, his tutor. 

On his death at Babylon in S23 the whole empire fell to 
pieces. He had unwisely divided his veteran armies among 
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his various generals, and of them found himself 
established as the monarch of a large territory. Most of 
them naturally desired to emulate their master and secure 
as much of his empire as they could for themselves. Out of 
the confusing struggles of the next generation three great 
kingdoms gradually emerged: that of Macedonia, warlike 
and turbulent under various ^ortlived dynasties, that of 
Asia, huge and wealthy under a line of Seleucids, and 
that of Egypt under a long family of Ptolemies. All these 
kingdoms were mainly Greek. In the country, no doubt, 
Oriental life and language continued, but in the towns and 
for purposes of government both the language and the 
civilisation were Greek. Thus Alexander had done his 
work. He had actually added the whole of Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, and Egypt to the Greek world. Curious traces of 
Hellenism are found even in dbtant India. 

In this world of “the Successors", as they are called, the 
ancient states of Greece are not altogether negligible. 
Rhodes continued to be free, rich, and happy. Athens, as I 
have remarked, was occasionally oppressed and sometimes 
enslaved by the Macedonian rulers to the north, but for the 
most part she continued as a free democracy, conducting her 
own affairs as vehemently as ever, though now, of coutm, 
as a second-class power. Sparta stood sullenly aloof, joining 
no confederacies, but dreadfully shrunken in population. I 
have alluded to her notable experiments at reform in the 
third century under Agis and Cleomenes. It was ended by 
the crushing defeat at Sellasia from the Achsan League and 
the Macedonians. Towns like Ai^os and Corinth preserved 
their liberties by joining the Leagues. Epirus was a new 
Power rising to fame by the same road as Macedon under 
an adventurous king called Pyrrhus. He unfortunately 
turned west instead of east in lus search for worlds to 
conquer, and there met another rising power, a race of real 
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soldiers who made short work of the Greek phalanx, even 
when supported by heavy cavalry in the form of Indian 
elephants. It was these Romans who, when they came in 
due course to return his visit, put “Finis" to this chapter of 
Greek history, and proceeded diemselves undertake the 
task of writing the next. 

ALEXANDER IN ART 

We have numerous works ofartwhidi portray Alexander 
the Great, and as he is said to have granted the sole right of 
depicting his royal form to Lysippus tlte sculptor, and to 
have commissioned Apelles as his royal painter, we may 
presume that most of the portraits go back to an original 
by one of these artists. We have enoi^h description of 
the pictures by Apelles to show that he treated his model 
with all the obsequiousness of a court painter. Tliere was 
Alexander in the guise of Zeus wielding the thunderbolt, 
Alexander in the company of Nik£ and the Heavenly Twins, 
Alexander leading the god of war in triumph, Alexander 
mounted on Bucephalus. The only relic whidi may give us 
an idea of the treatment of such subjects in pictorial art 
is a very fine mosaic floor at Pompeii.* It represents the 
conqueror charging bareheaded into die {h^ss of the Persian 
bodyguard to win his greatest victory. You see Darius 
in his Oriental "mitre" anxious and torrifled, just turning 
his chariot out of the battle. The scene is represented with 
great spirit, and Alexander’s face is happily preserved. The 
horses in particular are most faithfully rendered. The mosaic 
is probably copied at second or third hand from a painting 
by one of the great artists of tradition, Philoxenus of 
E^tria. 

The same scene is depicted widi greater brilliance on the 
famous sarcophagus from Sid<m. On one side of it AleX' 
• PUt« 88 (^ 87*). 
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«nd«r and PumeDio are fightmg ibe F^-aian hoata, and 
m the odier aide are engaged in a UonJiunt* Few 
works'ctf art can compare widt thii mcmumait in 
oence or in hUtorical intereat. It ia eapedally interesting 
in the histmy of art because it gives us the beat example 
of the application of colour to sculpture, and completely 
justifies ^t process.*^ It also affords fine spedmens 
Greek mouldings and designs. The material is Pentelic 
marble imported from Athens. This sarcoi^uigus is now in 
tite museum at Constantinople. 

Of tile many busts and he^ttf Alexander, none gives us 
a very favourable example of the work of Lysippus. A head 
in Paris, the identity of wluch is assured 1^ an inscripticm, 
may be taken as the best extern copy of what must have 
been one of the most popular portraits 
of Alexander,! several other replicas 
have oome down to us. We are told 
that Lysi^ut alone was permitted to 
make portraits of Alexander, because 
"othen desiring m represent the bend 
of hit neck and the emotional glance 
of his eyes, failed to render his manly 
and leonine aspect". It should be noted 
tiiat Lysippus made a famous grcHip of Alexander's hunting, 
of whidi a little coj^ may recognised in a b'onse at 
Nqilea, and another of Alexander’s troop of horse; but it 
is doubtful whether the Constantinople reliefs go back to 
Lyiippian originals. 

Alexander waa worshipped eren in his lifetime w a god. 
He -rfaitTutd, among other divine claims, to be a s«i of 
Ammon. In this character he is represoited witii tiie ram’s 
bmms of tiiat Egyptian deity on a coin of 'Thrace cast by 
Lysimachus, oie of lus gene^ and suoce8sm*s. Alexander 
• PItte B0 (p. «S). f ntta so (p. S7*). t naliSl (p.S7S). 
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wai the first of mortals to ha>« his portrait cm Greek coins, 
and it is only in virtue of the divine hcmoura paid to him that 
this is conceded even to the conqueror of the world. Many 
of jhe later kings followed bis example, and portraiture on 
die coins now becomes common. 

ALEXANDRIA 

In studying the early dvilisation of Europe, whidi means 
the history of the Me^terranean peninsulas, one must not 
forget that economically ^;ypt is the key to the whole 
position. In natural resources it is by far the richest country 
in that region. Hitherto,however,ithadbeenshutofTfrom 
the rest of the world by ha own peculiar civilisation and 
religion, though the Greeks bad occasionally borrowed ideas 
from it and sometimes intorfered m its historical courw. 
Now Alexander gives it a Greek government and a Greek 
capital. In order to crush the Phcenician fleet which had 
beffl the principal naval support of die Persian Empire, he 
bad been compelled to destroy the ciqr of Tyre. But it was 
more than a strategic move. He intended the commerce 
and sea-power of t^ Levant to be henceforth in Greek 
hands. He succeeded t»illiantly in his purpose. Phcenicia 
passed away from the stage of history, and only survived in 
her great colony of Carthage. 

The dty of Alexandria was laid out on a nuthematical 
plan by (^eek architects. Its situation near the delta of die 
Nile was exceedingly favounide to commerce, eipedally 
as die difficult navigadmi of its waters ww mitigated ly the 
constructimi of a great ligfathouae, one of the Seven Wonders 
ofthe World. In the division of die empire Egypt had the 
good fortune to All to the share of Ptolemy, a wise and 
enlightened ruler, as were most of bis descendants of the 
Mtna name. These all pursued a policy of commerce and 
peaceful expansion. There wu brisk traffic between 
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AJemdrU, Rhodet, Pergafflum, Athena, and ^aciiae, and 
Alexandna grew to be the greateat dty in the w«hL It 
waa pre*enun«t^ Greek, bi^ tinctured alao vddi tMoe of 
the Or^taUsm of its enyironment 
Along with commerce the Ptoknues cultivated Uterature 
founding a sort of univcaraiQr or college called dte 
Museum. It omsuted of a terr^e of the Muses, rooms for 
its membwa, a comm<Ki dining-4»ll, cloistered walks for the 
peripatetic teacher, and above all of a magnificent library, 
fw which the kings of £^ypt made it their ambition to 
collect all the books in the world. Half a million MSS. were 
gathered there in the third century. The chief librarian was 
the master of the whole institution, which was a place of 
research and literary proditttion rather than of education. 
At the same time Ptolemy nude a point of attracting all the 
foremoat literary men of the Greek world to hb court. It 
cannot be denied that the Alexandrian culture was rich and 
vigorous. Great strides were made in science and mathe¬ 
matics, new and promising forms of literature were in¬ 
vented, but at the same time the sheltered air of the Museum 
tended to produce, as b inevitably the case with collegiate 
institutims, a rather frigid and academic type of work. At 
Alexandria, for instance, the first critics arose, and the first 
literary acholars, whose task was mainly to elucidate and 
comment upon the wcn-ks of Homer. One of these scholars 
invoited the Greek system of breathings and accents to help 
in tiw recital of verse. Tbe B>ost fiunous of all of them was 
Ariatarduif, the Father of Oitidam. In acience and matiie- 
matka we must mention our eld friead Euclid, who reigned 
in the hearts of schoolboy* uatii -lfae day before yesterday. 
Ikie wcffked Ardnmedea; the great engineer and founder 
of mechanics,statics, anddynamicB. Hb researches in tiiese 
diiecdonB rinrin i wlteiripiilbiliMril the seventeenth century 
JMW ikaiM. Wondrous etorie* ere toid «f Us inventions 
endofhis jfteent-exnndedneas. Once w be was entering tite 
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badi-ihc'-.overtcwiiig' «r iSm 
■aen fflto Itet -He ma mf plniiifl lliii la irtirt w ihtljii 
but m hamu tliroi^ tfai nfi fiii ..M3llHi^ylii.ljn4|it,' 
HaBik({r^ luA« found it}". At 'lQiUb^iA*i^ip^:pini- 
Eni tol > hrtl ^:^Ao &vt meuured foe riifiBhiftpitiii jiitfie 
earfo end m oiSoB i out a eyatem.trfctatano fogj f' ft*H i w ^ . , 
lliae leenr aiai^ ofoer hiatonaaa of leeaer ni^ lir foe 
Maaeufo.' '■ ■ •■ 

In poet^ Alexandria U oo nn eot a d with aona loiparti^ 
devri^mentif dnefly litenuy itvaarit of 4niM' foaiilin^ 
Tliua ApoBomua the Rhodian al^^»Mljart . ! j|^ 'l a» t ei^foBli^ 
and wrote a long poem g-heXmaetef 
nautioeB^BfofoMfiaf^nv ^ >< of uMiep'ihdMruB^ifo|» 
fonoal^.ft i*.aJMlMgliQ» 
aUe RHrit 

the degiic; <» dto«;«|iipfoa> •afU^.- 

whMhtoi »ji|^ i|aifoj;ii|^ forfli'eift gun, 

I ha*«'4j^&&||fi|lSi@M0fs7 ft iu oii ii |« >^ ^; 

whifoeiiii 

hadhB0bia^#i^i|M-»foW7'»^^ ' ■*“ •’" 

foUt'lkflilui-iu^ I cried 
i^ttiui lioa wouMet be ap tcre ft v^-; 

Swfendly heecring round foe mira^ ^ 

With %{dM love eenptwed.: V-.% 


IdieA aadfoooeitcuigiuat lai^v ; 

ja inhfo flgtereet fo' foe telle. 
ityid IfoMrif heib ‘htMBd foeHM 

And mefoed foy ritfone ie hie eajik. 
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I hifo Kt foee cdUc ftre, 
r'foy iWQRwiHf eced hanMne^ 
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So far it U munly a record revivala, but in Theocritus, 
who, though SidlUn by birth, passed moat of his active 
career at Alexandria, we have ^ inventor of a new and 
moat important branch of literature. With him pastoral 
poetry was a fresh aitd genuine creation. His Mylia are, as 
their name impUes, a aeries of cameo pictures shepherd 
lift in Sicily. We luve found no space ha« to speak of the 
later developments of Kalian history, which in the fourth 
and third centuries became once more a desperate battle¬ 
ground between Carthaginian invaders and dever Syracusan 
grants like Dioi^us and Agathodes. It is strange to 
dunk that the beautiful im^c life depicted by Theocritus 
could exist among the hills and glens of Sicily in spite of all 
the turmoil of histmy. Andrew Lang completely vindicated 
Theocritus from the diarge of artiBdality by pointing out 
dut the shepherds of modem Greece sing in language of 
refined and impassioned poetry that is perfecdy natural 
and spontaneoua. Large parts of the Idylls sound like 
quotations of such songs of Nature. Thelites was, of 
course, the source of that pastoral convention which has 
produced so much that ia artificial in art and literature amid 
much of supreme beauty. We diink at once of Vergil, 
Spenser, Sidney, Milton, Watteau, and die Dresden 
shepherdess. Tlieocritus is die literary father of all these. 
In ids fiunous Fifteenth Idyll, which describes with exquisite 
humour the conversation of a pair of Sicilian dames going to 
see a festival of Adonis at Alexandria, we have the character¬ 
istics of another literary form—the mime. This is a rudi- 
mentaiy style of drama whidi seeks to portray little genre 
scenes of life widi no attempt at a ^ot. Herondas of Cos 
was the pindpal master of this art. 

Two pujnls of Theocritus were Bion and Moschus, both 
aooom|diahed elegiac poets. Bion's dirge for Daidinis and 
Moschus’ lament for Bka have provided the type for 
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Vw^'b lament for Daphnis, for Milton'a "Lycidas", for 
Shelley'a ‘‘Adonais”, and Matthew Amold'a '"Thyrsis”, 

ATHENS AND HER PHILOSOPHERS 
In Alexandria, then, the Hellenic genius was as fruitful 
as ever. But it was growing under glass there, and it was 
not pure Occidental culture. We have to think of the Greek 
Ptolemies, descended from Macedtmian generals, as on the 
one hand writing Greek poetry and inviting Greek sdtolars 
to criticiae it, but on the other hand accepting homage and 
adulation as Eastern potentates, and actually marrying their 
sisters after the customary manner of Pharaohs. In Egypt 
Father Zeus took over the horns of Amen-Ra and became 
Zeus Ammon. Aphrodite, the foam4>om goddess, assumed 
her Oriental nature once more and was mated with young 
Adonis in weird and lascivious Eastern ritual. Adonis was 
no Grecian youth, but a mysdc perstmification of the spring, 
and his worshippers tore their hair and made lamentation 
for him with the same frenzy as made the priests of Carmel 
cut themselves with knives in honour of Baal. All over 
Asia Minor Hellenism had to mingle with Asiatic elements, 
losing In the contact all its fine awterity and sweet reason> 
ableneas. From Asia came the worship of Cybele, an 
Oriental Great Mother, wtdi horrid mysteries performed 
by priestly eunuchs. Even the sodpture with which the 
wedtby Attalids adorned thrir great altar of Zeus at 
Pergamum, though Greek in {dot and execution, is of 
almost Asiatic luxuriance and voluptuous beauty.* Passitm 
and effort replace calm and digni^ even as foey do in 
the new Asiatic schools of antory. Alexander's violent 
battering at the gates which separate East from West had 
produced a strange hybrid in many of the dties of Eastern 
Greece. 


* Plate 9t (o^odte). 
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But in some quarters ^ pure Greek spirit still produced 
lovely and reasonable work in art and literature alike. It 
seems to me impossible to think of degeneracy in connection 
with the Aphrodite of Melos, known to the public as the 
Venus of Milo.* If she has the charm and suavity of 
Praxiteles, she has the digni^ and breadth of Pheidias. 
Unless you follow the pedants who make some point of the 
arrangement of her drapery, there is not a trait of vulgarity 
in her aspect. No doubt if we had the original Lady of 
Cnidos we should know better, but at present this superb 
statue rightly stands as the embodiment of feminine love¬ 
liness in statuary. And yet all the archxological indications 
go to prove that her author lived during the second century 
in the Asiatic city of Antioch on the Msander. She was 
found in a cavern on the little island of Melos, hidden there 
by who knows what devout worshipper or terrified pirate P 
She is, in fact, surrounded with mystery. No one has 
succeeded In restoring her missing arms, though by far the 
most plausible theory Is that which would make her hold a 
shield for a mirror in the same manner as the Victory of 
Brescia. No one has found anything else in Greek sculpture 
which could belong to the same artist, or even to the same 
phase of art. 1 name her here only to prove that you cannot 
fairly close the history of Greek art with Praxiteles or any 
other named sculptors, seeing that an unnamed artist living 
two centuries later could {voduce a statue on the same plane 
of excellence. 

One of the most interesting figures among the warriors 
who followed Alexander was Demetrius, the Besieger of 
Cities, who gained his title from a celebrated but un¬ 
successful siege of Rhodes. He gained the kingdom of 
Macedonia and enslaved Adiou. In celebration of a naval 
victory gained by him in 306 b.c. he set up a wonderful 
* Plate 93 (p. ess) and Frontispiece. 
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Statue of Victory standing on the prow of a warship. Her 
wii^s are outspread, her drapery is blown back by the wind, 
she is all life and motion. This statue is reproduced on his 
coins. Along with the Venus of Milo the chief glory of the 
Louvre is a magnificent marble figure* in the same attitude 
as on the coins, found in the island of Samothrace. Tliis was 
long held to be the original of Demetrius; ixit it can hardly 
be so, for Demetrius would not have set up his memorial in 
Samothrace, on ground belonging to a rival. More prob¬ 
ably, the Victory of Demetrius became the model for many 
similar commemorative works, and the statue of the Louvre 
is one of these successors, in memory of a later victory; its 
general resemblance to the original is however not to be 
gainsaid. The reader should compare it with that earlier 
Victory fashioned by Paeonius.+ He will see that the 
drapery is much richer and the whole «>nception far more 
sensational. Both are very beautiful statues, but a pure 
taste will probably prefer the earlier one. 

In all this period the dear city of Pallas had not suffered 
any material change. She had lost most of her colonies and 
maritime possessions, and in external politics she was but a 
pawn among the kings of Macedon and Egypt. But for the 
most part she remained a free democracy, governed by her 
free Assembly. The Feineus still remained an important 
centre of commerce. Intellectually Athens still ruled the 
world not only in virtue of her past achievements, but by 
the continuing pre-eminence of her philosophers. Her 
principal literary product of these days was the New 
Comedy of Menander and his school. Menander's work 
was taken over bodily by the Roman poets Plautus and 
Terence, who did little than translate his comedies 
into Latin, and sometimes weave two of them together into 
one play, a process known by the ik^ inappropriate tech- 
• Plate 94 (p. ass). t Plale *» (P- 87), Fig. B. 
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nicalname“containuution’*. From the Roman comedians 
Aey passed almost direct to ^ Elizabethan age, so that 
in the history of the drama Staicespeare’s “Measure for 
Measure'* be^ns almost where Menander left off. It must 
be confessed that the large fragments of Menander re¬ 
covered in recent years from dte sands of Egypt do not raise 
our estimate of this dramatist. 

If we turn now to philosoi^y we find the great name of 
Aristotle overshadowing eveiydung else.* If we have a 
true sense of historical pat^rtiMi, we shall probably admit 
that the words of Aristotle have conquered the world in far 
truer sense than the spears of his great pupil. For Aristotle 
is the father of the inductive mefftod, the patron saint of all 
those who observe and voify facts in order to discover the 
laws that control them. He was bom at Stagira, in Thrace, 
but he came to Athens to be a disciple in the Academy, that 
pleasant olive-grove where nato was the master. TVen^ 
years he spent Aus in study, and then he was commission^ 
by Philip to teach Alexander and other noble youths of 
Macedon. As soon as this task was completed he returned 
to Athens, and there foimdel his famous Peripatetic school 
of philosophy, so called because his lectures were delivered 
in the shady walks that surrounded the Lyceum. In ffie 
morning he would discuss abstruse questions wiffi an inner 
circle of adepts, and in the cool of the evening deliver 
polished lectures to a wider circle. The fame of his teaching 
was spread throughout the world, and all the ablest in¬ 
tellects of Greece gathered to hear him. All his life he 
received the most generous eu^ort from Alexander, who 
made a point of collecting strange beasts from all quarters to 
enrich his zool^cal studies. The attitude of the monarch 
towards learning was m striking contrast to the behaviour 
of the Adienian democracy. Some wretched hierophant 
• Plats 9S (p. us). 
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» diey had 4oDe tgaintt Socrates, and fivoed Idm to i^p 
draw from Athens for the thwng jtm o( his Ufo. 

. Aristode took all knowledge as his-province and pro- 
ctoied to m^p it out for forther investigation. Itisim- 
posaibleevoitoeounierateallhisextmtwritu^ here,nd 
frwy are only a small part of what ha wrote. For adentific 
meAod he wrote on Logic ai^ Dialectic, and here he wu 
die diacoverm* of the syllogm nd distinguished the in’ 
ductive and deductive meth^ of reasming. For literature 
he dissected Poetry snd Rhemric, laying down principles 
whidi all subsequent critics have bem aompelled to fol)^. 

In his Ethics he defines the nature of virtue in a sense that is 
truly Hellenic. Virtues are the mean between two vices. 
Thus liberality is the virtue of which prodigality and parsi¬ 
mony are the extremes; courage is die mean b^een fool¬ 
hardiness snd cowardice. For Katortl Sdence be wrote the 
first treatise on zoology, enumerating about 600 difTerwit 
species. It was the first time in the history of the world 
whoi men bad thou^t it worth while to observe the world 
around them. Most of this adentific mrk was beyond the 
reach of mankind, and remained so for two thousand years. 
The Romans studied him, but scarcely advanced a step. In 
the Dark Ages Eivope lost even the power to folbw him, 
and much of Us teachii^ was recovered fiw the wise men 
of ArabU' The me^cval schooUnen were content witii 
abridged twnehtkxM fardisiradentifickiiowiedge. Itwu 
not wd the fifteenth «d sixteenth osituriee that Europe 
eamgag^ to be aUe to study and understand lum. In the 
sf V fl BW w B t H and eighteenth men like Bacon and Newfan 
begwi to make smse advance. ETennowheisouriDBateriD 
mOftkasm. and above aD in Politioa. 

Plato had treated PoUtkal Sdence m Aree gveat dfo- 
h^uee, the gre a te a t ctf which is Ae **Ra p e M te” 'Tbi- 
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ostensible object of this work is to define the nature of 
Justice, and in order to do so Socrates and his friends set 
out to construct an Ideal Republic. Before they have gone 
very far it is evident, and indeed it is admitted, that such a 
state as they envisage cannot exist upon earth, though it 
may be laid up in the heavens for an example. It is a small 
Greek city-state. Plato discerns three elements in every 
state, the producers, ^ waniors, and d\e thinking element. 
Of dtese he makes three rigid dasses, though education, 
upon the importance of which Plato everywhere insists, is 
to provide the means of rising for all. Music and gym¬ 
nastics are the twofold base of Platonic education. The 
blinking part of the community are to have the sole tide to 
government. They are to live a simple communistic life, 
rather like the nobles of Sparta, but without their military 
activity. In order that nothing may disturb their absolute 
unity, Plato decrees diat wives and children are to be held 
in common, as well as all proper^. These strange doctrines 
have caused Plato to be held as the father of Socialism, but 
it is to be observed that in Plato communism is only advo¬ 
cated for a restricted circle of aristocrats, and that it is 
based not upon economic considerations, but on ethics in a 
spirit of ascetidsm. In a later dialogue Plato regretfully 
admits that laws are necessary to a state, seeing that you 
cannot keep your philosoj^^ rni the throne when you have 
got them there. This admission may be occasioned by 
the failure of Plato to realise his ideals in actual practice. 
He had an extraordinary chance. He was invited over to 
Syracuse to mould the character and policy of the young 
tyrant Dionysius If. He ai^ed that it was useless to place 
an ideal system of government before a young man who was 
not of suflident educati<m m appreciate it. He therefore 
determined to begin widi die education of the prince and 
began it with geometry. The issue may be easily guessed. 
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Aristode approached Politics from a more practical stand¬ 
point. True to his inductive method, he first collected 
accounts of all the existing forms of government in the 
Greek world, more than a hundred in number. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the "Polity of Athens", discovered forty years 
ago, is the only surviving example. TTien in his great treatise 
called the "Politics" he attempted to criticise practical 
statesmanship from a acienufic standpoint, and In his turn 
also constructed something like an ideal state. For liim, 
as for ail Greek thinkers, politica was <mly a branch of 
ethics. The state came into existence for tlie sake of en¬ 
abling men to live; it survives for the {xirpose of enabling 
men to live well. The object, therefore, of the statesman is 
to get the right kind of people at the head of affairs—and 
that means Aristocraqi. Viewuig all Greek society from 
the philosopher's standpoint, he regarded all those whose 
economic position required them to be mainly interested in 
gaining a livelihood as too much pretxcupied with sordid 
cares to possess political virtue or to be fit to govern. His 
governing class is therefore necessarily dte rich class, just as 
it was with Plato, though neitho* philoaopher would admit 
wealth as the sole or even the main criterion. Aristotle 
regards Monarchy as a good form of government also, if you 
could secure that the monarch si lould be better than the people 
he rules, and should rule for their advantage, not hb own. 
There is also a good form of Republic or Free Constitution, 
in which the whole body of the citizens take their turn in 
office. But each of these three sound forms of government 
has iu own special danger—Aristocracy degenerates into 
Oligarchy when the few rule for tiieir own advantage. 
Monarchy into Tyranny, and the Free Constitution into 
Democracy. 

It is evident in all his writings that he regards the 
Athenian government as a bad one, but we must remember 
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dut he only siw it in its decline. The most valuable part of 
his teaching is that wherein he defines the state as a partner* 
slup, not in all things, but only in diose things wludi 
concern its te^w-'-the good life. Also, it is made up, not of 
individuals, but of smaller partnerships such as the family. 
It is on these grounds that he oitidses the doctrine of 
communism. Since the whote object of political life is to 
secure moral completeness, it is obvious that the citizen 
does not surrender his whole being to the state. Thus both 
philosopiiers are alike in putting aside the daims of the 
working classes, who, it must not be forgotten, largely 
consisted of slaves. Both are therefore aristocratic. Both 
look upon the state as existing for moral rather than 
economic ends. Both regard the laws and constitution as 
something sacred and dearly beyond the reach of the 
dtizens. Neither of them has conceived the idea of political 
progress, which, indeed, is an idea of very modem origin. 
Such was the philoso^c ideal of the dty*state, in some 
respects better and in some respects worse than our own. 

After Aristotle Greek political thinkers took up and de* 
veloped the hints he drops as to the Mixed Constitution, 
in which the three elements Monarchic, Aristocratic, and 
Democratic are to be subtly mingled as they were in Sparta 
and Rome. 

Other schools of philosofhy arose at Athens which from 
tiieir more vital influmce upon the lives and actions of 
ordinary men are quite as important in the history of human 
dvilisation. Zoio founded in the Stoa Poikild of Athens 
tile Stoic philosophy, and Epscurus taught the doctrines 
which bore his name, at the same time when Aristotie was 
lecturing in the Lyceum and tiie successor of Plato in the 
Academy. Both were largely concemed with tiie niles for 
right ct^uct in life. The Stoics taught that wisdom and 
virtue are the true goal of man. Virtue consists in living 
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aocording to K^ure. ttd it becomei the buriocM of die 
wdee nun to diacovo' edut ia euendal ind dUringuiA u 
from what is merely aoodentsl and ej^ieineral. neuure, 
praise, ei«n life itself, are among things accklatal. At 
its Stokasm insisted very sternly uptm duQr, and the 
contempt of pain and death. In this way it seized upon all 
that was noUest in the -Roman character and rai^ up 
undo* die Empire a series of mar^ who alone withstood 
die tyrants because they were not afraid of death. It 
proadies the sublime in the moudis of Marcus Aurelius airi 
Epictetus. Filtering through die Asiatic temperament and 
mii^Ung in its ouirse with the hi^ier teacl^ of Fliari* 
smsm, it did much m form the philosophy of a certain jew 
of Tarsus, sod through him has intally influenced C9iriad> 
anity. In another sphere its insistetce upon Natural law 
bore fruit in Roman juriaprudence and lies at die base (^aU 
the legal systems of Europe. 

Epicurus, on the odier hand, made pleasure the end of 
life, not the mere bodily pleasure with which his name has 
been associated, but that which in the sum of its momentt 
goes to form ^ut we call happiness. It was neoeaaaiy m 
happiness that men should cast OS' all the degradu^fcars 
b(^ of sqiersdtion and know that the gods—if indeed 
gods exist—are too much occupied themselves in cqjoying 
celestial htqipiness to condesc^ to punish and afflict the 
mortals under their feet So die E^ucureans aoo^ttad a 
material thecuy, largely due to Democritus ex> 
pi»;n»H the univene on atomic printapdes. Death was 
merely the resolution of body and soul izdodieir primordial 
atoml. lUe less noUe stfoits among diem wdoubtedly 
taught the “Let us eat and drink, for to^iarrow 
we die", but m such a zmnd as dut of the Rnnan poet 
Lucretius E^cureausm is a fine and Irity thing, with'hs 
fealeBS ^mit of Bi^tuiy and its bitter scon of siqierstitioiii 
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wM DiogtoM, for foqr iaa d c Atei J a catm et aft for flBMwrt 
Old «D MBeddsm wfakli fed wnie <if them to fi«« « bei^ 
^ or, See nxnficant frim. to e«zy ntidior staff nor acr^ 
sadtoodeonotfaoi^^forthfiimiipeot. Ncedeutoai^, 
Cjrnkum never becune a popular do ariae . 

. U Is evident, tSen, tbit inleUectusl life was feS in foil 
y^gout » AAent In dtt that! cenQvy. But tbm was a 
weakens^; idready visible. These Oieeki coidd still ddide 
ciMBfy, even noUy, but it was not untd foey made Roman 
oonverts dut noble thoughts eoidd be tr awelnrd atto noble 
actfen. As for the Ored^s, diMr ieedcB tongues and sifode 
fandna carried them eway mm logkxhoppfeg and chddidi 
low of paradox. There was a day vHmb Ath^ tent on an 
fdttsay tn Rome dee thi e e heada of hm chief schools of 
pUosoidiy. Tbrir brUlUnt discourses c harm ed and emawd 
dm aui^ Romans. Cameadee proved that virtue wu 
profic^ble, md dn Romans were defighted. On the next 
(fey ho proved that it wu unprofltaUe, asul foe Romans 
wme satooiabed. Oato, however, ihenoeetRiman of them 
a^ thought'that Rome wu better widiout aucfa brilliant 
risisora. Andhe ww probabfy ri|^ 
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ItftOtATM 

It mt, aoKHtUng to IsocnM, the fruit of the acdvhjr of 
Athene that HeUie hod oeaeed to be a geognphiod cx> 
presnoB aod bed become the ^finitioD of an mtellemual 
etandpoint. In that very true tenae Greek hiMsry cemot 
dose. It frSa into chiqNera whkh are ever to be 
as soon as man beg^ to dunk again. Whosoever from the 
beginning of hk action alread; contemplates its final end 
and adapts Ids means thereto in earnest simplid^f who* 
soever knows that pride and vsiBoatentatk» will assuredly 
bring its own punishment, of whoever land or age he mi^ 
be, he is a Greek. In diet tense we cannot dose Greek 
tdsco^. GrBece,asHnaoesudin8veryhadmeyedpfanue, 
vanquished die Ronum, her berbsrian conqueror, md the 
Room took up die tussioo of extending H^enism over 
die West Tlie history of Room dvilisation only b^bis in 
die oentiny, vdien Rome was first brought into con* 
tact with Greece. Elsewhere* we shsE see how Greek 
culture pemeated evetydikig at Room after that supfdied 
her widi art aad literature, tau^t her pldiosopby, overlaid 
and ilnaoet des tr oyed bsrtwdve religioii, md evsn wrote 
her^hlB^. LodogHsOas, Europe sank into ages of daric* 
aemre c o v er ii y hsr, the E tr o p sa n nations began to dunk 
again. Tulfisajneni in tnce dma^ the Latins to Me- 
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Bacon to Aristotle, Sir Thomas More to Plato, and so 
with the others. So that everyone who reads books or enjoys 
art in Europe to-day is indirectly borrowing from Greece. 

Moreover, it is fairly obvious that Greece has not 
ceased to exist as a geograj^ical expression. The more we 
study modem Greece, ^e more we are convinced that the 
Hellenic race is by no means extinct. Greece was, it is true, 
conquered by the Romans in 146 b.c. They had been forced 
partly by the aggression of Pyrrhus and partly by the 
expansion of their own empire to take some action in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There diey found themselves phy¬ 
sically as men among diUdren, intellectually as children 
among men. Nothing is more striking than the almost 
reverent spirit in which d>e Roman soldiers first moved 
about among the old cities of Greece. But the Greeks were 
impossible neighbours, and at last, after infinite forbearance, 
the Romans were compelled by their masculine sense of 
order to take the responsibility of controlling Greece. 
Corinth was destroyed for a warning, Macedonia made a 
province. But cities like Aliens and Sparta were left to 
govern themselves, though, of course, their foreign policy 
was subject to Roman control. Athens still continued to 
talk and write and teach. became a sort of university 
town to which noble Romans were sent for their studies. 
Even when Achaia was added to the list of Roman provinces 
in the days of Augustus it did not mean that Athens ceased 
to be a free city. In the days of the Elmpire the more cul¬ 
tured emperors, like Nero and Hadrian, loved to pass their 
time in Greece, in the attempt to share in her intellectual 
prestige. So we have Nero performing in the Olympian 
Games, and Hadrian rebuilding a large part of Athens. 
It was Hadrian who attempted to complete the gigantic 
temple of Olympian Zeus begun by Peisistratus. The Athen¬ 
ian schools of philosophy continued to attract strangers 
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from all parts of the world, until Christiania began to see 
its bitterest foe in the Stoka, who taught many of its 
doctrines. Julian the Apostate dreamed for a moment of 
reviving Greek philosophy, so as to overcome Christianity 
by borrowing many of its doctrines, but at last a decree 
of Justinian closed the Athenian schools of philosophy in 
A.D. 529. Meanwhile clouds of barbarian invaders were 
continually passing over the land, 'fhe Goths under Alaric 
ravaged Greece. The Slavs ctmquered and peopled a great 
part of it without, in the long run, materially altering its 
nationality. Norman invaders conquered it, and not long 
before our own conquest Harold Hardrada entered Athens 
in triumph. Then came the Latin crusaders and Venetians. 
All through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
were Frankish Dukes of Athens. In 1456 Mohammed II 
conquered her, and thenceforth, with a temporary period of 
Venetian triumph, the Turks ruled Greece with a heavy 
hand until the glorious War of Independ^ice, in which Lord 
Byron played a part of prophet and warrior. In 1630 Greece 
was declared an independent kingdom, and shortly after* 
wards provided with a youthful European king from 
Bavaria. The experiment was not a success. The Greeks 
succeeded in getting rid of one king, and Europe obligingly 
furnished another her inexhaustible stock of younger 
sons. In 1897 the little kingdom plunged into a war with 
her big neighbour, Turkey, for whkh site lacked resources 
and organisation. Since then the victorious wars of 1918 
and 1913 completely restored the prestige of Greek arms 
and greatly increased her territory and resources. The part 
played by Greece during the Great War and after is fresh 
in the memory and need not be recounted here. 

We have already seen that Greek art still crops out in 
occasional masterpieces down imperial times. With 
literature this is still more the case. Long after the best of 

1»4 
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Rcmm Httrature was over and done widi, Ow ec e 
putta^ IbrA new ivoducts. The Greek novd, for exampte, 
in Lucian and HeUodorus is something entirdy fredi and 
of great impcHtance in literary histray. The biogn^dnea of 
Plumrdi are a new departure; so are the giude-bodu of 
SDch writers as Pausanias. The case of Lucian, In particular, 
shows that a %rian of the seomd century a.d. could write 
in pure Attic Greek. In him we have ^ prototype of 
Sw^ and Sterne, a brilliant mocker and a creative gouus. 
Throughout the Byxantine and medisval periods, if the 
torch of ^eek letters sometimes flickered low, it was never 
wholly extinguished, and Greek literature may claim in 
some form or other to be continuous from classical times 
to modem days. 

It only remains to glance M the decadence of Greek art 
and to see what form it took. The Romans, when they 
plundered and sacked Corintii, transported enormous quanti¬ 
ties of plunder to Rome, and a taste for Greek art quiddy 
s{nng up among tbe wealthy senators. To nteet their tastes, 
Greek artists were set to w<^ Some of their works, in the 
form of portraits, we shall meet again when we come to deal 
ritit Rome. Greek architects also evolved a Graco-Romsn 
i^e, in whkh tiiey blended, sometimes witii the happiest 
wsults, massive Romin strength with Greek elegance and 
pace. In noDOT crafts such as gemwigraving Greek artists 
xmtimied to produce exquisite work for the Roman market. 
Ihe famous Pmtland Vase is a good example of this sort 
)f wcn-k.* Although tiie material is glass, it is genuine 
aaneoengrxving, and must have involved infinite labour. 
Ihe matmial of Ae vase was composed of two layers of 
^asa, whim over darit toie, and then tiie white was ground 
awif fagr)uad, .eo as to leave die des%Q in wiute upon tiie 
blue beAgreuB^ « echene of decoratioe Hnitanud wHh 
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great success by the Wedgwood artists. It is one of the 
tragedies of the British Museum that this priceless treasure 



Th* LsocoOn Group {now in Vatican) 

was smashed to pieces by an insane visitw. It has, how¬ 
ever, b een repaired with great skilL In the Greek dties of 
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South Italy where the taste of the patrons remained Greek 
we find preserved, as at Pompeii and Herculaneum, works 
thoroughly Greek in all branches of art, produced at 
various dates down to the first century a.d. Given good 
taste in the patron, Greek artists did not cease to be 
capable of fine art. 

But every national virtue has its characteristic defect 
which will come to the surface as soon as the stimulus of 
national self-respect is removed. A strong conquering 
breed is apt to become cruel and vicious when it loses the 
power to conquer. A sensitive, artistic people is prone to 
sensuality and weakness in its latter days. An industrious 
commercial race degenerates into sordid greed. That is 
why a loss of national pride is such a serious loss in history. 
A characteristic virtue of the Greeks was, as we have seen, 
their supple facility of Intellect, their adaptability to en¬ 
vironment. This made them, in dte days of their decline, 
sink readily to the positiM) of flatterers and parasites. We 
find this character attached to die “Hungry Greekling" of 
Juvenal's days. In history we meet him as the hanger-on 
of aristocracy or the crafty tool of emperors. The Romans 
started as a virile race of warriors, and ended as brutal 
gluttons with a craving for sensationalism, which the Greeks 
were only too ready to supply. Hence we get Gneco- 
Roman art in die worst sense of the term, wretched stuff 
made by sneaks to satisfy die taste of bullies. Most of the 
sculpture galleries of Europe can supply examples. The 
Vatican and the Naples Museum are full of them. In the 
nineteenth century, when the taste of Europe had sunk to its 
lowest depth of artifidalify, work of this kind appealed very 
strongly m critics. It is cmly fair to them to say that they 
had not much opportunity of knowing better, since genuine 
Greek work of the best periods was mostly lying below the 
surface unexcavated. Out of diis mass of irderior material 
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critics picked one or two examples for admiration. Even 
great men like Lessing and Winckelmann based excellent 
maxims of criticism on these rotten foundations. The 
"laocodn ", a sensational work Rhodian sculptors of the 
first century b.o., was taken by Lessing as the text of his 
great discourse on the proper functions of the arts. We, on 
the other hand, can see that this tangled triangle of writhing 
forms expressing violent emotion of pain and terror has a 
theatrical and sensational character aUiorrent to the very 
spirit of Greek moderation. Exactly the same is true of 
the two Famese masterpieces, the Bull* and the Hercules. 
Sudi facts as these give one cause to ponder on the muta¬ 
bility of taste and the fallibility of artisUc criticism. Rest¬ 
lessness, the symptom of nerves oveiwrou^t, is a feature 
of decadence. In short, the name of the disease from whidi 
Greek art was to perish is Vulgarity. Idealism without 
romanticism was the secret of Greek art at its best. When 
we find romance without ideals we have reached the nadir. 

• Plate 97 (p. S9S}. 
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BY Professor T. B. L. Webster 
Department of Gruk, University College, London 

The publishers hsve asked me to write an introductory 
note on certain discoveries have been made since 
7%s Glory That tFas Greece was last edited in Idfli. 

The most important is Or Michael Ventris' dedpher- 
ment of the clay tablets referred to cm p. IS and elsewhere 
in this book. Details can be found in the articles by 
M. Ventris and J. Oudwidt in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 195S (obtainable as a r^nint from the Hellenic 
Society) and Antiquity, 1953. die two kinds of linear 
writing known from Crete Dr Ventris has proved that 
the form called Linear B, whkdi also occurs at various rites 
on the mainland, is used for writing Greek. The largest 
mass of ublets was found in dw Palace at Knossos and 
dates from about 1400 b.c., a second large mass was found 
in Nestor's palace at Pylos and dates from about 1 250 b.c., 
minor collections have been found at Myceme and 
elsewhere. 

The Knossos tablets (of which an example inscribed 
O'pi-ri-mi^i^o, a man's name—Epilimnios—with a 
corselet, a chariot, and a hcK-se, is illustrated on p. 14) 
record men, women, boys, girls, horses, catde, sheep, 
goats, com and various other kinds of agricultural pro¬ 
duce including honey, brcsixe, vessels, textiles, and 
weapons. The Pylos tablets include also interesting 
records of land-tenure and on the whole are more in¬ 
formative because they have iong^ sentences. It is too 
early yet to construct a political and economic picture of 
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die Mycensan age, although continued study of the 
tablets and comparison with similar tablets from Near 
Eastern countries will in tune yield such a jricture. But cer¬ 
tain points which are relevant to this book are already dear. 

(i) Greek was spoken in Knossos in the fifteenth 
century and in Pytos arxl Mycenae in the thirteenth 
century. These are bottom dates because the tablets 
were only preserved as a result of being baked by the fire 
which destroyed the palaces. It suggests that a Greek 
aristocracy was established in Knossos before die middle 
of the second mill^inium b.c. (cf. p. 87). 

(ii) Many of die dassical Greek gods were already 
worsMpped in Knossos and/or Pylos at these dates (cf. 
p. 86), induding Zeus, Hera, Athena (cf. p. 106), 
Poseidon (cf. p. 107), and Dkmysos (cf. p. 126 ). 

(iii) Kings in Pylos seem to have been local ofiidals, 
less important than the wanax (lord) and lawagetas (army 
commander). Therefore the king supervising the reaping 
on Homer's shield of Achilles may well be Mycenaean 
(cf. p. 54). 

(iv) Personal names known to us as names of Greek 
and Trojan heroes in Homer are found on die tablets both 
at Pylos and Knossos. Homer was dierefore drawing on a 
stock of names wiuch were in existence long before the 
sack of Troy VIIA and may therefore before that time 
have been given to mydiological heroes. 

I add some further notes on other subjects : 

p. 44. Miss Lorimer’s wm'k (particularly Homer and 
the MomenU, 188 f.) has shown that there were three 
main stages in armament: 

1 . The body shield slung round the neck which needed 
no corselet (cf. p. 11 , bottom left): this did not last 
much after 1400 s.c. 
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8. The round shield with central grip, and a leadier 
conelet sometimes armoured with metal disks (cf. 
the warrior stel^ figured on p. *t)i fivm before 
1400 8.C. perhaps as late as 700 b.c. 

9. Tlie round shield worn on dte arm and a metal 
corselet, the familiar Greek Ht^lite equipment, 
wluch was perhaps introduced soon after 750 s.c. 

p. 68. Professor Wace has excavated a house in 
Mycenae which throws considerable light on the Homeric 
house {tei JoKHul of HiUenie Sted&t, 71 (1951), EOSf.). 

p. ISS. Publication of Papyri has greatly increased our 
knowledge of Sap[^ and Alcms (see O. L. Page, 

p. 196. The two statuettes iQustnted are both too late 
to illustrate fifth-century dramadc practice, for which see 
A. W. Pickard (Cambridge), Dramtic Fatnals of Athens. 
The comic figure is Etruscan and not earlier than the 
second century s.c., the tragic figure is not earlier than 
the second century a.ii. The trag^ mask with the tower 
of hrir was introduced about 990 B.C. and the boots with 
the high soles about 160 s.c. 

p. 899. Bibliography. The following recent books in 
English may be added: 

General 

M. Platnauer, Fiffy Years of Classical Scbolarahip. 
Blackwell. 

Politict 

T. A. Sinclair, History of Greek Political Tliought. 
Routledge & K^an Paul. 

Religion 

M. P. Nilsson, Greek Kety. Oarendm Press. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, Tlie Greeks and ’nieir Gods. 
Mediuen. 
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Art 

J. D. Beasley and B. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture and 
Painting. Cambrid^ University Press. 

Vases 

A. Lane, Greek Pottery. Faber. 

Uteratun, etc. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greek Philosophers from 
Thales to Aristode. Mediuen. 

B. Snell, The Discovery of the Mind. Bladcwell. 
Topogri^hy, Social Life, etc. 

R. E. Wycherley, How die Greeks built their Cities. 
Macmillan. 

I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens. Methuen. 



INTRODUCTION 


d 6i tmI jcboum drtSAm 4an> A irimw 
Aprrarrfip ‘AfSiK oik M xilpa ^okl. 

CALLlilACHDI 

Still IK thy |deat«nt voicet, thy lughtingalei, Awike, 

For Death, he ttketh all away, but them he cannot take. 

HELLENISM 

" Greece” and "Greek" meandiflerent things to different 
people. To the man in the street, if he exists, they stand 
for something proverbially remote and obscure, as dead 
as Queen Anne, as heavy as the British Museum. To the 
average finished product of Higher Education in England 
they recall those dog-eared text-books and grammars 
which be put away with inudi relief when he left school; 
they waft back to him the strangely dose atmosphere 
of the classical form-room. The hUterian, of course, will 
inform us that all Western dvUisation has Greece for its 
mother and nurse, and that uidess we know something 
about her our knowledge of die past must be built upon 
sand. That is true: tmly nobody cares very much what 
historians say, for they deal widi dw past, and the past is 
dead and disgusting. To some cultured folk who have read 
Swinburne (but not Plato) the noti«> of the Greeks presents 
a world of happy pagans, childrcsi of nature, without any 
tiresome ideas of morality or self-control, sometimes 
making pretty poems and statues, but generally basking in 
the sun without much on. There are also countless earnest 
students of the Bible who remember what St Paul said about 
those Greeks who thought the Ooss foolishness and those 
Athenians who were always waiting to hear something 
new. Yet, in a sense, "the Oom" was a ^ical Stoic 
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paradox. Then there are a vast number of people who do 
not distinguish between “Greek" and "classical”. By 
"classics” they understand certain tyrannous conventions 
and stilted affectations against which every freeminded soul 
longs to rebel. They distinguish the classical element in 
Milton and Keats as responsible for all that is dull and far¬ 
fetched and unnatural. Classicism repels many people of 
excellent taste, and Greek art is apt to fall under the same 
condemnation. It is only in the last two generations that 
scholars have been able M distinguish between the true 
Greek and the false mist of classicism which surrounds it. 
Men of Byron’s day had to look at the Greeks through 
Roman and Renaissance spectacles, confounding Pallas with 
Minerva and thinking of Greek art as represented by the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon. We are now able, thanks 
to the labours of scholars and archaeologists, to see the 
Greeks as they were, perfectly direct, simple, natural, and 
reasonable, quite as antagonistic to classicism as Manet and 
Debussy themselves. 

Lastly, there are a few elderly people who have survived 
the atmosphere of "the classics”, and yet cherish the idea of 
Qreece as something ahnost holy in its tremendous power 
of inspiration. These are the people who are actually pleased 
when a fragment of Menander is unearthed in an Egyptian 
rubbiah^ap, or a fisherman fishing for sponges off Cape 
Matapan finds entangled in his net three-quarters of a bronze 
idol. And they are not all schoolmasters either. Some of 
them spend their time and money in digging the soil of 
Greece under a blazing Mediterranean sun. Some of them 
haunt the auction-rooms and run up a fragment of pottery, 
or a marble head without a nose, to figures that seem quite 
absurd when you look at dte shabby clothes of the bidders. 
They talk of Greece as if it were in the same latitude as 
Heaven, not Naples. TIk strange thing about them is that 
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though they evidently feel the love of old Greece burning 
like a flame in their hearts, th^ find their ideas on the 
subject quite incommunicable. 1^ us hope they end their 
days peacefully in retreats with classical facades, like the 
Bethlehem Hospital. 

Admitting something fltis weakness, it is my aim here 
to try and throw some fresh lig^t upon the secret of that 
people's greatness, and to look at the Greeks not as the 
defunct producers of antique curios, but, if 1 can, as Keats 
with divine intuition looked at them, believing what he said 
of Beauty: 

It will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still wilt keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

It cannot be done by studying their history only. Their 
history is full of battles, in whidi they were only m^erately 
great, and petty quarrels, to which ^y were immoderately 
prone. Their literature, whidi presents the greatest bulk of 
varied excellence of any literature in the world, must be 
considered. But as it can only reach us through the watery 
medium of translation we must supplement It by studying 
also their statues and temples, their coins, vases, and 
pictures. Even that will not be sufficient for people who are 
not artists, because the sensible Philistine part of the world 
knows, as the Greeks knew, that a man may draw and fiddle 
and be a scoundrel. Therefore we must look also at their 
laws and governments, their ceremonies and amusements, 
their philosophy and manners and religion, to see whether 
they knew how to live like gmtWmen and freemen. If we 
can keep our eyes open to all these sides of their activity 
and watch them in the germ and bud, we ought to get near 
to understanding their power as a living source of inspira¬ 
tion to artists and thinkers. Lovers of the classics are very 

i-t 
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Rpt to remind us of the Renaissance as testifying to the 
power of Greek ^ught to awaken and inspire men's minds. 
Historically they are right, for it is a fact which ought to be 
emphasised. But when they go on to argue that if we forget 
the classics we ourselves shall need a fresh Renaissance they 
are making a prophecy which seems to me to be very 
doubtful. I believe that our art and literature has by this 
time absorbed and asslmilamd what Greece had to teach, 
and that our roots are so entwined with the soil of Greek 
culture that we can never lose the taste of it as long as 
books are read and pictures painted. We are, in fact, living 
on the legacy of Greece, and we may, if we please, forget 
die testatrix. 

My claim for the study Hellenism would not be 
founded on history. I would urge the need of constant 
reference to some fixed canon in matters of taste, some 
standard of the beautiful shall be beyond question or 
cridcism; all the more because we are living in eager, rest¬ 
less times of constant experiment and veering fashions. 
Whatever may be the (Aiiiosophical basis of esthetics, it is 
undeniable that a large part of our idea of beauty rests upon 
habit. Hellas provides a thousand objects which seven^- 
five generations of people have agreed to call beautiful and 
which no person outside a madhouse has ever thought ugly. 
The proper use of true classics is not to regard them as 
fetishes which must be slaviriily worshipped, as the French 
dramatists worshipped the imaginary unities of Aristotle, 
but to keep them for a compass in the cross-curr^ts of 
fashion. By them you may imow what is permanent and 
essential from what is showy and exciting. 

That Greek work is peculiarly suited to this purpose is 
partly due, no doubt, to the winnowing of centuries of time, 
but partly also to its own intrinsic qualities. For one thing, 
all the best Greek work was done, not to please private 
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tastes, but in a serious spirit of rel^ion to honour the god 
of the dty; that prevents it from being trivial or meretri¬ 
cious. Secondly, it is not romantic; and that renders it a 
very desirable antidote to modem extravagances. Thirdly, 
it b idealistic; that gives it a force and permanence which 
diings designed only for the pleasure of the moment must 
generally lack. With all these merits, it might remain 
very dull, if it had not the charm and grace of youth 
perfectly fearless, and serving a religion which Ivgely 
consist^ in health and beauty. 

THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 

A glance at the physical map Greece shows you the 
sort of country whi^ forms the setting of our picture. You 
see its long and complicated coastline, its intricate system 
of rugged hills, and the broken strings of islands which they 
fling ofT into the sea in every direction. On the map it 
recalls the features of Scotland or Nc^ay. It hangs like a 
jewel on a pendant from the south of Europe into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Like its sister peninsulas of Italy and 
Spain it has high mountains to the north of it; but the 
Balkans do not, as do the Alps and Pyrenees, present the 
form of a sheer rampart against Northern invaders. On the 
contrary, the main axis of the hills lies in the same direction 
as the peninsula itself, with a north-west and south-east 
trend, so that <xi both coasts there are aixient trade routes 
into the country; but on both sides they have to traverse 
passes which offer a fair chance of easy defence. 

The historian, wise after the event, deduces that the 
history of such a country must lie upon the sea. It is 
a sheltered, hospitable sea, widr chains of islands like 
stepping-stones inviting the timid mariner of early times to 
venture across it. You can sail from Greece to Asia without 
e\^ losing sight of land. On the west it is not so. Greece 
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and Italy turn their backs upon one another. Their neigh¬ 
bouring coasts are the harbouriess ones. So Greece looks 
east and Italy west, in history as well as geography. The 
natural affinities of Greece are wid) Asia Minor and Egypt. 

A sea-going people will be an adventurous people in 
thought as well as action. The Greeks themselves fully 
realised this. When Themistocles was urging his fellow- 
Athenians to build a great fleet and take to the sea in 
earnest, opposition came from the conservatives, who 
feared the political influence of a "nautical mob" with 
radical and impious tendencies. The type of solid conser¬ 
vative was the heavy-armed land soldier. So in Greek 
history the inland city of Sparta stands for tradition, dis¬ 
cipline, and stability, while the mariners of Athens are 
progressive, turbulent, inquiring idealists. 

This sea will also invi^ commerce if the Greeks have 
anything to sell. It does not look as if they will have much. 
A few valleys and small plains are fertile enough to feed 
their own proprietors, but as regards com and food-stufls 
Greece will have to be an importer, not an exporter. In 
history we And great issues hanging on the sea-routes by 
which com came in from the Black Sea. Wine and olive oil 
are the only things that Nature allowed Greece to export. 
As for minerals, Athens is rich in her silver-mines, and gold 
is to be found in Thrace under Mount Pangaeus. But if 
Greece is to grow rich it will have m be through the skill of 
her incomparable craftsmoi and the shield and spear of her 
hoplites.* 

The map will help to explain another feature of her 
history. Although at first sight the peninsula looks as if it 
possessed a geographical unity, yet a second glance shows 
that Nature has split it up into numberless small plains and 

* Hiia and aimilar technical tensa are explained in the Glossary at 
the end of the book. 
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valleys divided from one another sea and mountain. Such 
a country, as we see in Wales, Switzerland, and Scotland, 
encourages a poli^ cd' dans and cantons, each jealous of its 
neighbour over the hill, and each cherishing a fierce local 
patriotism. Nature, moreover, has {ax>vided each plain with 
its natural dtadel. Greece and Italy are both rich in these 
self>made fortresses. The traveller in Italy is familiar with 
the low hills or spurs of mountains, each crowned with the 
white walls of some ancient ci^. If ever geography made 
history, it was where those flat-topped hills with precipitous 
sides, such as the Acropolis cd Athens and Acrocorinthus,* 
invited man to build his fortress and his shrine upon their 
summit. Then, perched safely on the hill-top and ringed 
with her wall, the city was able to develop her peculiar 
civilisation even in troubled tiroes while the rest of the 
world was still immersed in warfare and barbarism. The 
fanner spent the summer in the plain below for sowing and 
reaping, the mariner put out from harbour, the soldier 
marched out for a summer campaign, but the city was their 
home, their refuge, and the centre of their patriotism. We 
must not underrate the importance of this natural cause. 
Even the plains of Greece, such as Thessaly and Bceotia, 
never developed a unity. There too the citadel and the city- 
state prevailed. Geography is seldom more than a con¬ 
tributory cause, shaping and assisting historical tendencies, 
but in this case it is impossible to resist the belief that in 
Italy and Greece the hill-top invited the wall and the wall 
enabled the dvilisatiwi of the dty-state to rise and flourish 
long in advance of the rest of Europe. 

Greece enjoys a wonderful dimate. The summer sun is 
hot, but morning and evening bring refreshing breezes 
from the sea. The rain average is low and regular, snow is 
almost unknown in the valleys. Hence there is a peculiar 
* Plate I, Figs. I and t 6). 
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diy brightness in the atmosphere whidi seems to annihilate 
distance. The traveller is struck with the small scale of 
Greek geography. The Corinthian Gulf, for instance, which 
be rememters to have been die scene of famous sea->battles 
in history, looks as if one could throw a stone across it. 
From your hotel window in Ad^ns you can see hill-tops in 
die heart of the Peloponnese. Doubtless this deamesa of 
die atmosphere encouraged the use of colour and the plastic 
arts for outdoor decoradtm. Even to-day the ruined 
buildings of the Athenian citadel shine across to the eyes of 
the seafarers live miles away at the Peineus. Time has 
mellowed their marble columns to a rich amber, but in old 
days they blazed with colour and gilding. In that radiant 
sea-^ir Greeks of old learnt to see things dearly. Th^ 
could live, as the Greeks still live, a simple, temperate life. 
Wine and bread, with a relish of olives or pickled fish, 
satisfied the bodily needs of the richest. The dimate invited 
an open-air life, as it still does. To-day, as of old, the Greek 
loves to meet his neighbours in the market square and talk 
eternally over all things both in heaven and earth. Though 
die blo^ of Greece has suffered many admixtures, and 
though Greece has had to submit to centuries of conquest 
many masters and oppressors, the modem Greek still 
reminds us of his predecessors as we know them in ancient 
literature. He is still restless, talkative, subtle and in¬ 
quisitive, eager for liberty without the sense of discipline 
which liberty requires, contemptuous of strangers and 
jealous of his neighbour. In commerce, when he has the 
diance, his quick and supple Ixain still makes him the prince 
of traders. Honesty and stabili^ have always been qudides 
whidi he is quicker to admire than to {sactise. Courage, 
nadonal pride, intellectual self-restraint, and creative 
genius had undoubtedly suffered under the Turkish domino 
tkmu But diree generatiau of liber^ have already done 
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mudi to restore those quilities which were so eminent in 
her ancestors. We must never forget, when we praise the 
artistic and intellectual genius of Greece, that she alone 
rolled back die tide of Persian conquest at Marathon and 
Salamis, or that Greek troops under Alexander mardied 
victoriously over half the known world. But it Is not in the 
field of action that her real greatness lies. ^ won battles 
superior discipline, superior strategy, and superior 
armour. As soon as she bad to meet a race of bom soldiers, 
in the Romans, she easily succumbed. Her methods of 
fighting were always defensive in the main. Historians 
have often gone astray in devoting too much attentum to 
her wars and battles. 


The great defect of the dimatt of modem Greece is the 
malaria which haunts her plains and lowlands in early 
autumn. This is partly the effect and partly the cause of un- 
drained anl sparsely populated marsh-lands like those of 
Boeotia. It need not have beat so in early Greek history. 
There must have been nxm agriculture and more trees in 
andent than in modem Greece. An interesting and in* 
genious theory has been advanced which would trace the 
beginning of malaria in Greece to the fourth century. Its 
effect is seen in the loss of vigour which begins in that period 
and the rapid shrinkage (rf* population which marks the 


beginnii^ of the downfall in that and the succeeding century. 


In Italy the same theory has even better attestation, for the 


Roman Campagna which till m-day lay desolate and fever- 


atricken was once the site of populous cities and the scene of 


agricultural activity. 


The scenery of Greece is singularly impressive. Folded 
away amoi^ die hills there are, indeed, some lovely wooded 
valleys,* like Tempe, but in genera! it is a treeless oountiy, 
and the eye enjoys, in summer at least, a pure harmony of 


* PUtei S (opposite) md S (p. SO). 
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brown hills with deep blue sea and sky. The sea is indigo, 
almost purple, and the traveller quickly sees the justice of 
Homer’s epithet of “wine-dark.” Those brown hills make 
a lovely background for the play of light and shade. Dawn 
and sunset touch them with warmer colours, and the plain 
of Attica is seen “violet-crowned” by the famous heights 
of Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Fames. The ancient Greek 
talked little of scenery, but he saw a nereid in every pool, a 
dryad under every oak, and heard the pipe of Pan in the 
caves of his limestone hills. He jidaced the choir of Muses 
on Mount Helicon, and, looking up to the snowy summit of 
Ol 3 mipus, he peopled it with calm, benignant deities. 

In this beautiful land lived the happy and glorious people 
whose culture we are now to study. Some modernists, 
indeed, smitten with the megalomania of to-day, profess to 
despise a history written on so small a scale. Truly Athens 
was a small state at the largest. Her little empire had a 
yearly revenue of about ^ 100 , 000 . It is doubtful whether 
Sparta ever had much more dian ten thousand free citizens. 
In military matters, it must be confessed, the importance 
attached by historians to miniature fleets and pigmy armies, 
with a ridiculously small casualty list, does strike the 
reader with a sense of disproportion. But for the politician 
it is especially instructive to see his problems worked out 
upon 8 small scale, with the issues comparatively simple 
and the results plainly visible. The task of combining 
liberty with order is in essentials the same for a state of ten 
dtousand citizens as for one of forty millions. And in the 
realms of philosophy and art considerations of size do not 
aflfect us, except to make us marvel that these tiny states 
could do so mudi. 

To a great extent we may find the key to the Greek 
character in her favourite fRtnra-b, “No excess,” in whidi 
are expressed her favourite virtues of Aidlfs and Sdphrosund, 
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reverence and selfn^atramt. ''Know thyself" was the 
motto inscribed over her {ffindpal shrine. Know and rely 
upon thine own powers, know and regard thine own limita¬ 
tions. It was such a maxim as diis which enabled the 
Greeks to reach their goal of perfectim even in die sphere 
of art, where perfection is {vovertnally impossible. They 
were bold in prospecting and experimaiting, until they 
found what diey deemed to be the right way, and when they 
had found it they followed it through to its conclusion. 
Eccentricity they hated like poison. Though they were such 
great originators, they cared nothing for the modem fedsh 
of originality. 

In politics also they looked for a definite goal and 
travelled courageously alcmg to find it Herein they met 
with disastrous failures which are full of teaching for us. 
But they reached, it may be said, the utmost possibility of 
the city-state. The city-sMte was, as we have seen, probably 
evolv^ by natural survival from the physical conditions of 
the country. Being established, it ^taUed certain definite 
consequences. It involved a much closer bond of social 
union than any modem territorial state. Its citizens felt the 
uni^ and exclusiveness of a dub or sdxwl. A much larger 
share of public rights and duties naturally fell upon them. 
They looked upon their dty as a company of unlimited 
liability in which each individual citizen was a shareholder. 
They expected their dty to feed and amuse them. They 
expected to divide the plunder when die made conquests, as 
they were certain to share the omsequences if she was 
defeated. Eveiy full citizen of proper age was naturally 
bound to fight personally in the ranks, and from that duty 
his rights as a citizen followed logically. He must naturally 
be consulted about peace and war, and must have a voice in 
foreign policy. Also, if he was to be a competent soldier he 
had to undergo proper education and training for it. There 
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would be little priva(7 inside the walls of a city-state; die 
arts and crafts were under public ]^tranage. Inequalities 
would become hatefully apparent 

But for us, an imperial people, who have inherited a vast 
and scattered dominion whidi somehow or other has got to 
be managed and governed, the chief interest will centre in 
the question of bow these city-states acquired and ad¬ 
ministered their empires. Above all it is to Athens and 
perhaps Rome alone that we can look for historical answers 
to the great riddle for which vte cannot yet boast of having 
discovered a solution—^whether democracy can govern an 
empire. 

In Greek history alone we have at least three examples 
of empires. Athens and Sparta both jnDceeded to acquire 
empire by the road of alliance and hegemony, Athens being 
naval and democratic, Sparta aristocratic and military. 
Both were despotic, and both &iled disastrously for different 
reasons. Then we have the career of Alexander the Great 
and his short-lived but important empire, a career pro¬ 
viding a ^pe for Caesar and Napoleon, an empire founded 
on mere conquest. 

Lastly, on the same small canvas we have a momentous 
phase cif the eternal and stiU^xmtinuing ccmflict between 
East and West and their respective habits of civilisation. 
These pages will describe the aggression and repulse of the 
East. 
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For explanition of words marked A refer to ^ enhiteelural diagrams on 
page 119. The sccenti and quintitysaariu arc explained on page 902. 

/terollrion, A. 

^igu, a breu^late adorned snth the head of a Gwgon and a fringe of 
serpents, an attribute Zeus and Athena. 

/(gA’d, market-place. 

Amphietytmy, neighbouring states grouped in a religious union. 

a building with columned porch at both ends. 

AnSetnk, withewt images, an early stage of religim. 
Anthr^imorpltitnt, the reiigious habit of representing gods as men. 
ArckitroM, A. 

AnhSn, a ruler or magistrate. 

Aritg, virtue; atrictly, the quality of a man. 

Aulltris, female player on m clarinet. 

Baiileia, a king or chief. 

Gs^uMtf, the snake-wreathed wand carried tw Hermes. 

Canatid, a column carved to represent a maiden, 

Ctua, the nave or main chamber of a temple. 

OiftM, a tunic which might reach to the uices ^ to the ankles. 
CkUmyt, a short mantle muig from the neck. 

Chvi^, the man who equipped a chorus for a stage play; generally a 
man of wealth on whom thia duty was laid as a son of lax. 
ChryttUphantiiu, made of gold and ivory. 

OttUAu animism, worship of subterran^ s|drits. generally including 
cult of the dead and of the reproductive powers of Nature. 
DiCadrachm, a coin of tei drachms (francs). 

Done, a parish. 

DSms, house-place, resembling the medievd hall. 

EtcUsia, a public assembly. 

EchTrmi, A. 

EnlabUtirt, that part of a ctasskal bwUing which rests upon the 
columns and supports the roof; it includes architrave and frleae. 
Entasis, a system of optical correction employed in Greek architecture 
(see p. 181). 

EMoiu, a youth of about eighteen. 

^kSrats, me board of "overseers" at Sparu. 

character, spiritual qualt^. 

Ganmsu, Senate \ -^ 

Gsrmta, Senators/ « 

Gutta, A. 

Hormostr, Spartan governor! of conque^ dtiea. 

H^isimy, leadenlup, undefined suzmin^. 
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Hextttylt, wid) six columns. 

Hierofmmt, a priest of the mysteries. 

HSplitts, heavy-armed infantiy. 

Iconic, with images, a stage m reli^ous worship. 

In oxtts, columns at the end oS a buildup, between the aids of the side 
walls produced, are said to be m antis. 

XyJnas, a blue transparent paste, reaembling glass. 
mUx, a goblet. 

L^Aus, oil-flask, a certain shape of Gredc pottery. 

Utvrgy, a public duty imposed as a tax uptm the rich. 

Migarm, hall. 

Mttefa, A. 

Palastra, wrestling-ground. 

ParaUrii, an ode sung by tte dtonis in Gredt drama at their entrance 
on the stage. 

Ptples, a long female robe. 

PtrioiM, neighbours, the second dna» in the Spartan caste system. 
Ptriftiril, surrounded with coloimsdes. 

Pvutylt, the colonnades surrounding a building. 

Pictcgr^hie script, a form of writing in whidi the symbols are rudi¬ 
ment^ pictures. 

Pnyx, a hill at Athens, where the AssemUy met. 

PrSdlmos, foreoMirt. 

Sahi^, a Persian viceroy. 

ShUion, a drinking-song in whidt the guests took part in turns. 

Stasis, dvU strife, party feeling, treason. 

StiU, a monument In tne form of an erect slab, a gravestone. 
StrlMoi, generals, an Athenian magistral. 

Strigtl, an instrument used by athletes for acraping off the oil and sand 
of the Msestra. 

Stylcbats, the floor from which the coluiims rise (A). 

T/los, goal or end In view. 

ThJlimos, inner chamber, bedchamber of the master of the house. 
Tkt^assoeracy, maritime supremacy. 

ThSios, a vaidt or dome, any round building. 

Dvlyphs, A. 

XoSnon, an image or statue of a dei^. 
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NOTE 

Foi the uiiatance of the non-ckseinl reader, the 
proper nunes and Greek words in the following 
Index are marked with accent* and mark* of quantity 
short, ■ long). The accents (') art merely to 
Indicate the stressed syllable in the current English 
pronunciation. This does not always correspond 
with the true Greek quantity: ^glish S6l5n, 

Greek Sdlta; English Epainindndas, Greek Epami- 
ntedas. There is no reiereoce to the Greek sccent. 



INDEX 


Academy, the, 28 * 

Acuithuj, the, 8Sa 
Accents, Greek system of, *75 
Achjcan League, the, 264, 27* 
Achipans, the, 43; northern in 
traits, 46; and Homer, 46-45 
Achua, a Roman province, 290 
Achilles, worship of, *7; the 
Shield of, 49-59 

Acrigas, temple at, 146; Tela- 
mSnei of, 186 
Acrocorinthus, 7 

Acropolis, the, 7, 106-107, 118, 
155, 177; its andiitecture, 181- 
187 

Actors, 195 
Acusilaui, 87 
Adm8tus, 200 
AdSnis, 218, 279 
Adultery in Sparta, lOl 
iCgean dvilisation and culture, 17 
ft uq., 96; art, 95 ft stq.\ wor< 
ship, 79 
^gean Sea, 17 
,Cg(us, 17, 185 

iCgIna, commerce, 148;warwid). 
151| pedlmental figures from, 
164 

^is, the, 105 
j^gospOtami, 163 
/Eschylus at court of Hiero, 186 , 
145; and the Oriental host, 152; 
^dramaof, 194; the'*PerMe“, 
197; the poet of Marathon, 198; 
number of pla^, 809; in die 
“Fro^” of Arutopbanes, 206 
^scuUpius, 77 
i^tolian League, 864 
Agamemnon, tomb of, 14, 98; 
worship of, 47; in the Iliad, 48, 
55, 64-65; in tragedy, 808 


Agarista, 121 
Agithodes, 278 
Agathon, 254, 266 
AgeUdas of Argos, 164 
Agesilius, King of Sparta, 9 1 , 95, 
284, 255, 269 
Agias (antue), 244 
Agis, King of Sparta, 95, 104 
Agora, the. 187 
Autof. 10, 159, 809 
Ajax. 165, 197 
Alaric the God), 191, 891 
Akaeus. 199, 195 
Alcsntincs. 179 
"Alcettis" of Euripides, 200 
Akibiades, 86, 1 10 , 168, 191, 
818-819 
Aldnbus, 54 

Alcroseonids, the, 110 , 188 
Aleman, 99 , I15 

Alexan^r the Great, career of, 
13; Agesilaus and, 884; Lysip¬ 
pus sculptor to, 244; and the 
temple at Ephesus. 847; ^r- 
traiture on coinage, 855; M^ice- 
don under, 264, 869-878; in 
art, 279-875 

Alexandria, 870; laid out by 
Greek architects, 275; the 
g^reatest city, 276; library of, 
876; culture, 876; and poetry, 
277 

Amaxom, batde of (sculpture), 
848 

Ammon, 270 
Amphictyons, BO 
Amphidamas, 70, 84 
Amphipolis, 867 
Anicre^ 126, I95, 145 
Anaxigoras, 169 
Aniaimander, 136 



XndT6mMVi6,6i, 6fi 
Animal deities, 7S 
“Answeren'', 194 
AntSnor's "Hannfidiui and Aiu- 
togeiton", 129 
AnthCU, 60 

AnthrSpomorphic relipon, 74 
Antigo^, 196, 199 
Antioch, S 80 
Antlochua the Great, 129 
Antiphon, 266 
Anytua, 259 

Apelles, 296, 249, 269, 279 
AphaU, temple of, /^ina, 164 
Aphrodite in Homer, 57, 106 ; 
origin of, 79; worship of, in 
Corinth, 120; on the Parthenon 
frieze, 174; in fourth-cent^ 
art, £96; the Cnidian Aphrodite, 
296>SS9, 280; in Alexandria, 
279; Aphrodite of Mekw, 260 
Apollo, the coming of, 72-62; the 
Apollo Belvedere, 78; Apollo of 
Delos, 75, 112 ; on the Par¬ 
thenon frieze, 174; temple of 
Phigalcia, 169; statue atlielphi, 
189; and Orestes in drama, 202; 
in fourilxentury art, 296; 
Apollo Sauroctonos, 242; Pala¬ 
tine Apollo, 249; and Niobe, 
248; "Apollo and Marsyaa", 
242 

Apollonius the Rhodian, 277 
Apdxydmenus, 91. 244 
wcadianj, the, 290, 292 
Aichelius, 269 
Archilochus, 115, 195-196 
ArdumSdis, 276 

Architecture, prehistoric, 26 ; 
Doric, 118 ; temples, 180 ; the 
Parthenon, 181-189; the Acro- 
poUa, 189-199; tlw Erecb- 
theum, lB5-187;other Athenian 
buildings. 187-186;otherGredt 
buildings, 188-191; fourtfxeiH 
tury, 259; the Corinthian order, 
259; Grseco-Roman, 292 
Archont, 190-191 


^inan Hill, 180 

AieOpagus, Solon and the, 111; 
ita powers, 130; its influence, 
146; under democracy, 157; 

power talrwi away, 160 ; meet¬ 
up-place, 187 

ArCa, 86, 174; the Ludovisi, 248 
Aremusa, 147; coins, 252 
Arginusse, 218, 259 
Aleves, the, 12 I 
Argtmautic expedition of Jason, 
277 

Argos, 81. 121, 272 
Ariarbif, 17 
Arten, 196, 198 

Aristarchus, the Father of Criti- 
dsm, 276 

Aristrides, 162. 157, 158 
Aristion, stelS of, 127 
Aristocracies, 97, 199, 169, 285 
Aristogeiton, 129, 20) 
Aristophanes aiu) "the Harmcv 
dius", 129; cha^ions the hop- 
lites, 157; and Cleon, 181; and 
Itbe^ of speech, 169; and 
PbeidUs, 176; humour of, 205 
Arismtle on Spartan government, 
96; on tra{^y, 209; and aute 
payment, 220 ; his greatness 
and Uni), 282; disciple of Plato, 
282; teacher of Alexander, 282; 
hit writings, 289; the "Poli¬ 
tics'', 286; his influeocu, 290 
Alt, GreeK its perfection, 11, 
115; qualities, 69; the cults and. 
114; simplicity, 172, 182; sub¬ 
ordination of the artist, 178; in 
tile fourth century, 299; continu¬ 
ance and decadence, 291-294; 
Grcco-Roman, 294; periahes 
from vulgarity, 295 
Artaphemes, 150 
Aitaxerxes, 224, 228 
Artfmis, 79, 106, 226, 248; of 
Brauron, 110, 165; temple of, 
at Ephesus, 247; "^temis 
and Apollo", by Praxiteles, 
241 

Astn, 70 
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Ashtoreth, ISO 
Assyrian friezes, 68 
Athfoa, statue of, at Troy, 6); 
Pallas Athena, EB; thevirm 
goddess of Athens, 79; bi^ 
and worship, 105; origin, 100 ; 
hoplite goddess, loe; and the 
name of Athos, 106; gift of 
olive-tree, lOB; Athena raliu, 
no, ll4:andErechtheus, ii9; 
shrine and image, 114, 1B6, 
186 ; Athena Parthenos, 166 , 
175; in Parthenon soiiptures, 
170, 171, 174; sutues rt, 177; 
the Mourning Athena, ISO, 
S15; Athena Promsiho^ 114, 
185; Athena ^e Craftswoman, 
185; Adiena npe of coins, S5S; 
Athena and Marsyas, 176, 185 
Athenian drama, 199 
Athenian mysteries, I09 
Athens and the sea, 6; and silver- 
mines, 6; the state, lO; pays 
tribute to Mioos, 17; ooruna- 
dons of the Athenians, 46; Pailat 
Athena and, 106 ; Theieus and, 
107; agricultural, 108 -IC^; Et>- 
patridc, 108; demoaacy, I09: 
religious customs, I09; law. 
giving, 110; Homer and, IIS: 
and the tyrants, 115, IS8; 
Peisistntus and, 188; police, 
189; atate cults, 184; freedom 
129; government, iso; the 
rise of, 148; attacks by Medea 
and Persians, 149-157; and a 
navy, 151; Atheniui civilisadoa. 
157; a democradc city-state, 
157; Athenian empire, 158; 
Pericles and liberty, 160; con¬ 
flict with Sparta, 160: Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, 161; capitulates, 
168; freedom m, i6s; Pericles* 
ideal, 169; Perides' Athens, 
169; the Long Walls, 188 , 817, 
881; buildings of, 187; aristtv 

cracy, 198;downMaDd^cstora- 

don, 817; popular government, 
818, 880; oUganmy, 819; the 
es 


TOrqr Tyrants. 880 ; finance, 
881; fr>urtb<e»tu77 
»>; COiMgv, 858; legal sys- 
tetn, *66; rebellion agMnst 
afiens. tes; and Macedm, 867; 
i^presMms, 878; enslaved by 
Demetrius, * 80 ; her philost^ 
pbers, *8!-. and AristoUe, *88; 
"PoUqr of Athens", 885; in- 
telleftiial life of the thiid ceiH 
tury, 868; self-government un¬ 
der die Romsni, 890; schools 
of phUosophy, 890; Frankish 
du]a»,8dl. osr alts Attica 
Athens snd %>arta, 46, 98, 105, 
817-818, 891, 858 
Athletics. Greek, sntiaui^ of, 88, 
84; rriigkivs signincmce, 88, 
84; a fnD^misedprogrimjne of 
sports. 88; Pylhisn (Jsmes, 84; 
Olympian Games, 84-87; iiv 
fonnsl games, 86; Euripides' 
tirade against, 66; inspires 
sculpture, 69; nudity, 91 
Atreus ,808 
Ana]ids,879 
AtdUu$,865 

Attica and Ionian invuicn, lOA- 
107; a dty-stste, 107, 188; the 
older wordiip of, 109 
Attica, plain k, 10 
Augustus and Alexander the 
Great. S69 
AOi.ee 
Aulis, 70 

Autocnty, dvilisation and, 97 

Btbykn. 8S5, 87) 

Babylonia, 198 
Bscdiiads, the. )I6 
Baxh^lidfo. 186, 144 
Bards, Homeric, 46 
‘‘Barik'is", 116 
Basileus. 54 

Basse, tera^e at, 189, 858 
Beau^, Hellenism snd, 4 
Bentley, Richard, 144 
Bias <N nritnS, 119, 196 
Kon, 8^ 

10 
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Black Sea, the, 183 
Bceotit, 8, 139 
BoCthos, 846 
Boaton Museum, slabs in, 140 
Boy Victor (statue), ISO 
Branchlda: figure, ISS 
Brasidas, 104, 8fiS 
Breathings and accents, Greek, 
876 

ftitish Museum, Elgin MarUes, 
169, 170, 184; Stranfford 

Shield, 176; frieze from PUga- 
leia, 190; statue of Demeter. 
etc., 845; head of Hypnos, 
846; MaussoUus,947', Tanagra 
figures, 854; the Portland Vase, 
893 

Bronze Age, the, IB, 80, 36, 41, 
48; and the Homeric poems, 
60 

Bronzes, 846 
Buochero nero, 19 
Bucephalus, 869, 873 
Bull, the Faraeie (sculpture), 895 
BulUbaiting, CAossian, 89 
Burial of the dead, ste 
Burrows, Prof., on Minoandruns, 
89 

Butler, Samuel, on Homer, 65 
Calunis, 179 

Callimachus, I37, 853, 877 
Odllnus, 136 

(^ydonian boar-hunt, 843 

Cameo-engraving, 893 

Candahar, 370 

Capitoline Gallery, 839 

Cdrcinus, 309 

Carla, 847, 864 

Cirneides, 888 

Carrara marble, 168 

Carrey's Parthenon drawings, 169 

Carthage, 145 

Cartha^nian invaders of Sdly, 
878 

Caryse, 186 

Caryatids, 113, 146, 186 
Cassvtdra, 65 
Cat, tile, 816 


Catibasis, tiie, 885 
C^eo, 8SS 
Cave of Pan, IBB 
Caves u dwellings, 19 
Cecrops, I07, 166 
Centaurs. 165, 178 
CephisOdotus, 838 
Cerameikos cemetery, 814 
'‘CerbSnis, sop to", 811 
Cerigo, 846 
Cfueroneia, 865, 868 
Chalctdian peninsula, 867 
Chalds, 70 
Oiariot-nces, 86 
Charioteer, the long-robed 
(statue), 91, 189 
Oiaron, 811 

Charondss ofCatana, 61, 144 
Cheirfsof^ios, 284 
Cliild-birth, goddess of, 110 
Children, S|artan, 101 
Olios, 159 

Chorus, the, 194, 804 
Christianity and Stoidsm, 887, 
891 

Oiroooiogy, system of, 877 

Chrysiis, 65 

Cicero. 144, 857 

Cimon. 157. 158, 177, 183, 858 

Cinidtm, conspiracy of, 884 

Ciihara, 75, 850 

City-sMte, the. 7, 11 . 830, 865; 
m patriotism, 168 ; the ideal, 
884, 886 

Civilisation, prehistoric, 19 
Classicism, "Greek” and, 8 
Clearchus, 885 

Cleisth&ies, 110 , 181 , 189, 130, 
149 

Ge6mbrotus, 95, 830 
Cle6menSs, 95 
Cleomenes III, 866 
Ge«m, 161, 180, 80S, 808 
Clefinyinus, 808 
Qytannnestra, 65, 808 
Ciiidos, 838-839 
Cnosios, ttteq.-, destruction of, 
34; a^etics of, 88 
Codcerell, C. R.. 164 
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Coins,Sparta and.SSi Ionian, 138; 
of Syracuse, 144, )47, 934; of 
Elis, 188 ; art of coins, 962; 
Athena type, 939; nld, 959; 
Corinthian, and oth^ers, 969; 
with portraits of Alexander. 
263. 974 

Comedy, 193, 904-909 
Commerce, Hermes the god of, 76 
Common sense of the Greeks, 901 
Communism, Spartan, 98, 109, 
106; Platonic, 984 
Companions of the King, the 
(Macedon), 968 
Conan, 991, 96S 

Constantinople Museum, Sidon 
sarcophagus, 974 
Constitution, Free, 986; Mixed. 
986; Mixed, Sparta, and 
political science, 96 
Constitutional history, contradic- 
titms in, 966 

Corcyrt (Corfu), 117, I66 
Corinth and commerce, 117, 197; 
art, 117; and Egypt, 118 ; under 
ti)e Cypselid tyrants, >90; wor¬ 
ship of Aphrodite, 190; and the 
Bacehiads, 116; and the Leagues, 
979; destroyed by the Romans, 
990, 999 

Coring, Isthmus of, (64 
Corintiiion Gulf, the, 6 
Corinthian War, the. 927 
Coronea, Athens defeated at, 169 
Cos, 938 

Council of Tei, ^artan, 223 
Courtesans of Corinth, 121 
Crab (Carrinus), 208 
Cremation, 919 
^on, 200 
Cresilas, 180 

Crete, i 6 srsi! 9 .:StoneAgein, 19; 

palaces, 27-99 
Cripple (Heph«tus). 49 
Critias, 920, 269 
Criticism, Ajiftotlc and, 983 
CritO, 260-281 

Crcesus, King of Lydia, 79, 187 
Cronos, 78 


Crottsi, 142 
Crown of wild olive, 88 
Crusaders, Latin, 991 
Cunaxa, 296 

Cupbeara frieze, the, 95, 97,86 
Cunes, die, 78 
Cybele. worsliip of, 279 
Cyrladk culture, 17 
Cyclopfs, 41 
(^Um. 118, 199 
Cym6, 70 
Cynicn, the, 988 
Cyprus, 18 , 159, 984 
Cypselid tyrants, 190 
Cypsilus, tyrant of Corinth, 118, 
117, 191 

Cyrus, 79, 137, 994 
Cythera, 6gure found st, 246 

DasJalus, 18, 187 
"Daimfinion”, 959 
D3inSgeCus, 87 
Daphnis, 978-979 
Danlanelles, the, 162 
Darius. 80, 160, 973 
Datis, 160 

Death, Greek ideas of, 919; 
sculpture representing, I4l, 
248; according to the Epi¬ 
cureans, 987 
Deianira, 197 
Deities, names for, 73 
Dflos, shrine of Apollo, 76; re¬ 
moval of dead from, 196; con- 
federacwof, 168 

Ddphi, dirine of Apollo, 76, 78; 
spoibofwar, 189; treasures of, 
286 

Delphic Amj^ictyony, BO 
DcIphicOram and priests, 78-81; 
and art, 114; ind the Peruan 
invasion, }63;LysanderBnd,8i4 
DemarStus, 169 

Demeter, or Mother Earth, an 
early d«Qr. 73; shrine of, at 
Antnela, 80; Eleusiniin mys¬ 
teries, 109, 919; Pers^one 
aid, 139.171; worship of, 190; 
Demeter of Cnidof (statue), 946 
90-9 
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Demetriui, the Besieger of Citiet. 

980; Victory of, 981 
Demoeruy, Spartsn, S4; Athmian, 
108, 111, 181, 187, 199, 918, 
990; and the Free Conatihilioi^ 
988 

Demdcritus, 987 

Demosthenes, 917, 986-987, 967 
“DiadGiDenua", 90, 179 
Diigonu, 87 

Diint of die Ephesians, 88, 139; 

temple of, 948 
Diipdlis, 109 
Di^onu, 144 
XMogSnes, 988 

I and [[, ^anu of 
Syracuse, 978, 984 
Dionysus oi the Parthenon frieze, 
174; in the “Frogs" of Aristi>- 
phanes, 906; the drama and 
tesdvalsof, 198, 198-194.906; 
theatre of, 188 
DfpyloaGate, lee 
Dmylon Style, the, 63-64 
"Diacdbolus", 90, 179 
Dithyramb, the, I 16 , 196, >98 
Dogs on tombstones, 918 
Dime, 66 

Domestic life in Homer, 64 
Dorian Mode in music, 980 
Dorians, the, origin 48; ig¬ 
nored by Homer, 48; com¬ 
munism, 98; Apollo, god of the, 
77; Invasion, isi 
Doric architecture, 118 , 161, 191 
"Dor^phorui", 179 
Dracon, 111 

Drainage work, Cnoaiion, 99 
Drama, Athenian, 198; the Gredt, 
198-909; aa inatrument of Mib> 
Ik education, 18S; “Middle 
Comedy”, 984; the New CO' 
medy of mannen, 965. 981; 
the mime, 978; “contamino* 
tion", 989 

Earth, iirat measured. 977 
East and West, conflict between, 
19 


Ecclfiai^ 180 

Educatim, ^artan, 100; Platonic, 
984 

^ypt, Greek leamiM from, 189; 
Athena and the afiurs of, 189; 
under the Ptolemies, 979. Stt 
alto Alexandria 

^yptian influence in Crete, 91, 
94, 86; on Greek building in 
stone. 118 

Egyptologists and dates, 18-19 
Eiliuiuia, 170 

Eledtic t^ol of philosophy, 148 
Eleusinian mysteries, 88, 109, 191 
Eleusinian relief, the (sculpture), 
180 

Eleuaia, the Great Temple of the 
Mysteries. 191 
Eleutheria. 106 

Elgin, Lord, and the Parthenon 
marbles, 169, 170 
Qis, citizait of, and Olympian 
Games, 86; coins of, I66 
&npire and democruy. 18 
Empires, Greek, 16 
Epi^nondas the TVban, iOl, 
998-989, 968 

Ef4iesus, wealth, etc., 198, 189; 
column from, 187; temple of 
Artemis, 948, 947; new temple 
at. 958 

EphOTate, Spartan, 94 
E}^rus, 968 
EjMcKtus, 987 
^kureanism, 987 
^icGrus, 687 
^idaurus, 116 

Epiinfnidef the Cretan. 16, 118 
E^lkia, the, 84 
^pnu, 978 
Eratosthenes, £77 
ErechthSum, the, 118 , 188-187 
Erechtheua, 107, 119, 128 
Eretria, 149, 180 
Eros, 174, 986; Eros of Thespise, 
988, 940; Eros of Centocelle, 
840 

^lict, 663; of Aristotle, 883; 
politica a branch of, 988 
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Etniru, 185 
Etruscuu, 148 
Eubcea, 70, 819 
Eubouleiu, 818 
EucleidSs, 880 
Euclid, 876 

Euraics, Spartan, 100 
EuKsiDerism, 1 S 6 
Eunueus, 54 
fiMomta, 60, 105 

Eupitridx, 108 
Euploia, 839 

Euripides, against athletes, 88; 
the chorus m, 195; the sceptic 
and prophet of the new age, 
198; the "Alcestis”, 800; num- 
bff of lua works, 809; in the 
“ Frogs “ of Aristophanes, 806 , 
808; and social problems, 835; 
influence on art, 836; Archetaus 
and, 866 

European civilisation and modem 
diacoveries, 15; early <iv!lisa* 
don, 875 

Eurdtas, Vale of, 888 
Eurymedon, river, 159 
Euxine, dw, 889 
Evigoras, 865 

Evans, Sir Arthur, discoveries of, 
17, 19, 81, 87, 34, 38 

Fashions (dress), Cnossian, 86 
Fates, the, 73, 137, 171,811 
Federal aystems, 866 
Flagellation, Spartan, 108 
Football, Greek, 88 
Fortresses of Tiryns, etc., 29-98 
Four HvBidred, government of 
die, 819 

Francois Vase, 64 
FVere's, Hookham, translation of 
Aristophanes, quoted, 806-207 
Frieze of the Parthenon, 179 
Funeral customs, 810 
Furies, the, 80S 
F\irtwangler, Adolf, 17? 

Gaia (Earth), 171 
Gallipoli, 150 


Gaines, the, tte Athletics 
Gardner, Praf. Ernest, on the Pir- 
ihenon sculptures, 169, 179 
Glads, the. 865 

Gelo of Syracuse, 145, 147, 159, 
858 

GenMngraving, 898 
Gen^ 858 

Genius, the rise of, 148; Greek 
iffipmonal genius, 178 
Geometric atyw in art, 68 
Gerdnles, Spartan, 94 
Gfrousia, or Senate, 94 
Ghost-vrorahip. 78 
Glaucua, 67 
God, Socrates and, 859 
Gods in Homer. 57 
Gorgias of Leondni, 868 
Gomon, the, 64 
Gotm, the, 391 

Government of the Greek States, 
98, ISO; popular government in 
Athens. 818; Platonic govern¬ 
ment, 884 

Gneco-Roman art, 894 
“Greece", and "Greek", ideas 
conveyed 1^, 1 

Greece, the country, 5; and the 
sea. 5; climate, 7; scenery, 9: 
the Dark Ages, 41; transforma¬ 
tion in culture, 44; government, 
130; invaders of, 891; its de- 
dine, 898 

Greece, modem, continuity with 
Andent Greece, 8, 9s, 878, 
890-891: War of Independence, 
819: wars with Turkey, 891 
Greek character, the. 10 
Creek culture, its continuing in¬ 
fluence. 889, 898 
Greek history, new discoveries 
and, 13 

Greek language, development of, 
36-37 

Greek poetry, 60 
Creek states, government of the, 
99 

Greek world, the, under Alex- 
aii^, 878 
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Greeks inherently arittcxTatii^ 
19S; radal charter of modem 
Greeks, 8 
GrifHn, the, W 
"Grin, the trchsic”, 77 
Gylippus, lot 

Hides, 1S7, 138, SIS, SeO 
Hadrian, Emperor, 1S4, 280 
Hsmon, aoo 

Halicarnassus, coin, IS7; mauso- 
leum at, S47 
Kap{weaa, 887 
HarmiSdius and Aristogeiton, 
gendof, 138, SOI; statueAn- 
tenor, 189; "the Hannotiius", 
139; group from iCgina, I6fi 
Harold Hardrada, 891 
Harp, the, 45; and Spartans, 350 
Harpies, the, 73, 811 
Harpy tomb, 137 
Heavenly twins, the, 373 
Hecatseus of Miletus, I35 
H(g8so, tomb of, 314 
Helen ^Troy, 61 , 65 
Kdlicon, Mount, lO; Muses of, 70 
Hdliodurus, 801, 893 
Kilios, no, 358 
Helladic cultures, l? 

Hellas, definition of, 889 
Hellenic people, the fusion of 
races, 45 

HeUenism, the study of, 4; contest 
between HeUenism and barbai^ 
ism, 178; Alexander the Great 
and, 870; and Asiatic elements, 
879; the Roman and, 889; and 
Europe, 889 
Hdlota, 97 

Hepluestus, shield of, 49; worics 
of, 6i; and Athena, 105; in die 
Parthenon frieae, 170,174; the 
temple of, 188 

Hera, 84, 57, 146, 174; temple o( 
116, 840 

Kiracleitus of Ephesua, 130 
HSraclea, 95; and iua labours. 184. 
178; «id Kylas, SOI; the 
Famese, 395 


"Heracles, die sons of", 81 
Herculaneum, bronzes, 346; Greek 
art at, 384 

Hercules, la Heracles 
Hermes, early origin, 74; popu- 
lari^ erf, 75; and the Olympian 
Games, 85; in the Parthenon 
frieze, 174; on sepulchral slab, 
315; of Praxiteles, 169, 337, 
S40-34I, 341 n. 

Hero-worship, in Homer, 58 
Herddotus, 355; on Homer and 
Hesiod, 57; and the Delphic 
orade, 81 ; declaimed at the 
Olympic Games, 84; and the 
Persians, 15S 

Heroic age, the, 43-43; cult and 
art, 114 

Herdndas of Cos, 378 
HersSji^bria, 110 
Hesiod and the five ages of the 
world, 41,43; and the gods, 57, 
59; contemporary witli Homer, 
59; the world of, 69-71; and 
mythology, 73; and poetic con¬ 
test, 84. 89; populanty of, 115 
"Heureka!", 877 
Hicro, ^ant of Syracuse, 186 , 

144, 858 

Hiincra, battle of, 145, 147 
Hindu Kush, the, 371 
Hipparchus, 135, 139 
Hippias, 338, ISO, 151 
llippias, sophist. 803 
llippocleides, >88 
Hissarlik, 14 
Historians, 355 
Hockey, Greek. 66 
Homer and primitive European 
dvilisation. 13, 15, 16; compo- 
ntion of the ei»cs, 37; and the 
Acbeans, 46; as history, 48; 
the Shield of Achilles, 49-53; 
kings and gods in, 64-60; 
Homeric religion, 57; when 
written, 56; and the art of the 
riod, 60 ; women in, 65; 
uses and domestic life in, 66; 
and mythology, 76; popularly 
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of, 118; the redtation of, 125; 
theoIoCT of, 269; Ionia and, 
152; s^olars of Alexvidriaand, 
276; influence of, 289 
"Homeric" hymns, 76 
HomSrIds, the, 47 
Hoplite, the Athenian, I5l 
Horace, IS5, 289 
Horse, the, in Greek art, 6* 
Horseraces, 144 
Houses in Homer, 66 
"Hungry Gieekling", 294 
Hygia:a, 77 
Hyuu, 201 

Hymettui, Mount, 17I 
Hypnos (Seep], 246 

Ibycua ofRhegiutn, I44 
IcUnus, the architect, 164; and the 
temple-builders, 181, 19&-I9I 
"Ilissus", 171 

Immortality, doctrine of, 143; im* 
mortality of the sou], 212 ; 
Platonic theory of, 261-262 
India, Alexander the Great's inva¬ 
sion of, 27 1 

Indo-European language, 36 
Ionia, I3l-l41;cities, 125;poets, 
182 ; philosophers, 128 ; ^astk 
art, 136; King Croesus, 137; 
Sparta and Ionian cities, 222. 
228 

lonians, the, 46, 76, 107, I31 
Ionic lUtes, the, 128 
Iphlcrates, 228 
Iris, 88, 170 

Iron Age, the, 19,43, 48 
Isatus, 286 

Isles of the Blessed, 42, 44, 212 
Is6crates, 287, 269, 289 
Issus, 273, 274 

Italy, South, Greek cities of, 
294 

Jason, 236, 277 
"Javan", 132 
"Jove of Otricoli", 167 
Judges of the games, 86 
Julian dw AposUte, 291 


Julius Cesar and Alexander the 
Great, 269 

Justice, Plato's "Republic" and, 
284 

Justinian, 291 
Juvenal, 204 


"Kamdret" ware, 22 , 64 
Kings, the, of Homer, 64; of 
Hesiod, 69: Spartan kings, 94 
Kingsley’s, Citarles, "Heroes", 
16 

Kori, 109. Sit also Persephone 
Koroptastes, £54 
Kylix, the, 26 


Libdacus, 202 
L^yninth legend, the, 27 
Laccdxinon, 230 
l,acedxinonians, the, 92 
Laconia, 224 
"Laconk", 102 
Lady of CnTdos, 280 
Lak, 121 

Lang, Andrew, on Theocritus, 
278 

LaocoOn, the, 295 
Lapiths, 172, 190 
Laurium silvermines, 123, 181 
Law, Natural. 287 
Law-givers, 144; of Athens, 110 
Laws of Solon, 108, 111 
Lawson's, J. C., "Modem Greek 
FolUore", 191 

Legal of Athens, 286 ; 

Stoicism and the legal systems 
of Europe. £87 
"Lemnian Athena”, 177 
"Lenormant" statuette, 167 
Le^das, King, 104,184; and the 
&>ajtaiu, 126 
Lesbos, 132, 159 
Lessif^, 295 
Leto. 248 

Lew^ canal through, 121 
Leuctra, battle of, 229, 231. 238, 
866 

Levant, die. commerce and see- 
power of, 278 
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Liberty in Athens, ISS 
library of Alexandria, 970 
lightHouse, gmt (Pharos}, 97S 
literature, the Ptolemies and, 
976', of the fourth century, 964; 
Greek literature, 9SI 
“liturgies", 196 
Lizard-slayer, the, 949 
Locri, seated go^ess found at, 
146 

Logic, Aristotle and, 983 
Louvre, the, 940; Venus of Milo 
and Vict^ of Samochrace, 
981 

Love, Plato on, 909; love in 
Grwk drama, 199; male, io9 
Lucian, 969.999 
Luck, Hermes the god of, 76 
Lua^ui, 987 

Ludovisi Throne, reliefs from the, 
139-140, ISO 
LycMm, the, 989 
Lycia, Nereid Monument, 963 
Lycurgean constitution, 994 
Lycurgui, 81, llO, 966 
Lydian Mode, the, in music, 960 
Lydians, coinage invented by, 166 
Lyre, the, 76 

Lysander, 104, 169,990.999-994 
Lysias, 966 

Lysfcrates, monument of, 904, 
966 

Lyslmichus, 974 

Lysif^ius of Sicyon, 944,999,974 

Macedon, 964; rise of, 966 
Macedonia, the kingdom of, 979, 
981; a Roman province, 890; 
die Macedonian kir^s, 967; 
anti-Macedonian ^rty, 967 
Malaria in modern Greece, 9 
Mantinea, 104, 998, 930, 961, 
969, 941 

Marathon, 160,166 
"Marble Faun", the, 840 
Marbles, Greek, 168 
Marcus Aurelius, 987 
Mardonius, 156 

Marriage customs, Spartan, 100 


Marshlands and malaria, 9 
"Mariyas", by Myron, 179,944 
Masks in drama, 196 
MaussoHui and his mausoleum, 
947 

MedSa. 966 

Medea and Persians, 149 
Mediterranean peninsulas, 976 
Medusa the Gorgon, 106 
Megacies, 110, 199 
M^gara, 116, 196, 169 
Mtg4iro>t, St, 68, 118 
Meidias, 967 
Melanthius, 908 

Meleiger, quoted, 977; atatue of 
Mmager, 946 
MeKtus, 959 

Menander. 901.966. 981,989 
Mcnelaut. a Greek name, 67 
Menestheua, 107-108 
"Messengers" in Greek tragedy, 
909 

Messenia, 960 
Messenians, 180 
Meityer system, 108 
MeMnpsychosis, 146 
Mempes, 146; of the Parthenon, 
179 

Micon, 187 

Miletus, 116 , 195, 169, 166, 149, 
197; figures from, 169 
Milo. 149 

Mildades, 193, I60, 966 
Mime, the, 978 

Minoan civilisation, 17; Sr A. 
Evans’ nine period, 19; 
"Middle" period. 91-96; 
"Late" period, 96-99, 34; 

E lsces, 97; cleanliness, 99: 

iFuage, 66; culture reflect^ 
in Homeric poems, 67; debt to 
E^t. 38 

Mhiof, 16 . 17, 97, 98 
Minotaur, the, 16 
Mitylene, 196, 138, 161 , 818 
Mnesicles, 1 B 6 , 191 
M(4iainined 11, 891 
Monarchy, 986 
Money, coined, 99 
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Morosini, Genenl, 109 
Moich^ 878 
Moummg, 818 
Mummy-cues, 849 
Munidi Glyptothek, 104, 889 
Murray, Prof. Gilb^, on Homer, 
58 

Mussnis, 187 
MuMum, the, 877 
Music, Greek, 850 
Myc8n«, 14; Stone Age, 85; 
fortreu of, 81 - 88 ; treuures of, 
88 

Mycenxan pottery, lie.; dis¬ 
coveries, 15, 17, 84, 00; trade 
E^ypt, 18; palaces, 36,39, 
Sl-Sa, 118; tombs, 83; gold 
work, 38; da«er-blades inlaid, 
84; end of penod, 85, 40, 4i 
Myron (leulpcor), 90, 176, 843 
"Myrtle Bough, The", 187 
Mythology, 78 

Ktples Museum, 139, 894 
Kapoleon and Alexander the 
Great, 809 

Narrative in Greek drama, 808 
Natural adence, Aristotle and, 
888 

Naturalisdc worship, 89 
Nature in primitive Cretan art, 84 
Nature^tudy, 148 
Nature-worahip, 89, 45, tIO 
Naupactus, 159 
Naupacrians, 180 
Naval empires, 10 
Navy, Athenian. 151-158, 103 
Neighboun, or Perioikoi, 97 
Neolithic culture, 19-80 
NeoptOlemus, 197 
Nerrid Monument, 858 
Nero, 890 
Nestor, 01 

Newton, 1^ Charles, 847 
KicStu, 177 
Nidu, 157, 850 

Nicoroedes, King, of Bithyiua, 838 
Niks, 873 

NiobC and the Niolnds, 848 


Bid' 

Normans, the, 891 
Niwthern invuion of Greece. 40 *t 
“9- 

Novel, the Greek, 898 
Nudim, the Greeks and, 91; in 
aoilpture, 850 

Obscenity, 805 
Odeion, 188 

Odysseus, 54-57.01,65-08 ; a non- 
Greek name, 57; palace of, 07 
(Edipus, 48. 800 
(Enomaua, 65, 165 
Oligarchy, 98, <16, 819, 885 
Olympia, sculptures at, I8S, 177, 
179, IBO; temple of Zeus, IBB; 
the Altis, 189 

Oiympian cult and art, 114; 
ddties. 10, 78 

Olympic Games, 84-87; dress of 
the adiletes, 9i; Nero in the. 
890 

Omphalos, 79 
Onomkritus, 186, 187 
Opuntius, 808 

Wade, the Delphic, ut Delphic 
Orato^, 850-856 
Orchdrnenos, 88 
Orestes, 808 , 808 
Orpheus, 60 ; and Eurydied, 815 
Ortygia, 147 
OstracUrm. 13). 158 
Ostrakon oflliemistoclu, 158 
Owl. Athena's, I lO 
Ox-oiurda', 109 

PeSnius, 179, 180; Victory by, 
881 

Plestum, 148 
Painting, Creek, 849 
Pallaa Athena, nr Athena 
Pan, 110 ; Cave of, 188 
Pan^pes, 851 
Pammos, 167, 187 
Panatbenna, Greater, 184 
Panadwnaic amphone, 184, 851; 

festivai, 173, IBS 
Pandion, 107 
Pandora, 69 
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Pirtdrosos, ISe 

Panegyric oration of Isocratea, 
358 

Pangseua, Mount, gold-mines of, 
867 

Panhellenic orations, S58i union, 
S68-S69 
Pantarkcs, 177 
Panticapasurn, S5S 
Parian marble, 168 
Paris, palace of, 66 
Parminio, 874 
Parnassus, 76 
Parrhasius, 949 
Parrhesia, 105 

Parthenon, the, supersedes the 
Acropolis, 115; architecture, 
181-183; sculptures, 166 , 168 ; 
of the pediments, 169-179; the 
metopes, 179; the frieze, 194, 
173-175; Athena Parthenos, 
175; destructions, 169 
Pai^enos of the Parthenon, 167 
Party system, ISi 
Pastoral poetry, 978 
Patroclldes, i08 
Patroclus, 63, 165 
Paul, St, and Stoicism, 987; and 
the teaching of Socrates, 969 
Pausanias, King of Sparta, 104, 
158 

Pausanias, ^e traveller snd Greek 
worship, 74; and Otym^a, 87; 
and the Parthenon, 169, 180 ; 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
940; tus works, 993 
Pediments of the Parthenon, 169 
Pegasus coins, 359 
Peirzus, the, as part of Athens, 
157; ^e planning, 191; Spartan 
attack on, 999; new walls, £53; 
a centre of commerce, 981 
Feirithous, 165, 301 
Peisistratus, Homer edited during 
his tyraimy, 48; sculptures of 
hu age, 88; democracy beh»«, 
108; and Solan's laws, 113; the 
Wanny of, 116 ; services to 
Athens, 193; and the found*- 


tiens of Athenian civilisation, 
149; temple of Olympian Zeus 
begun IBB 
Pelasgians, the, 107, 183 
Pelasgic Wall, 107 
Pel6{ndas, 399, 951 
Pdopoimese, the, 154, £30 
Peloponnesian War, 161, 917, 
999, 933 
Pelops, 85, 165 
Pcn5lc^, 54, 61, 65 
Pentelv: marble, 16 S 
Pergamum, £64; altar of Zeus, 
979 

Periander, 118 , 191 
Pericles, 199; and the constitution 
of Athens, 131, 160-165; at¬ 
tacks on, 16S, 176; oration on 
Atlienian soldiers, 163; bust of, 
180 ; tile Odeion, 186; the Acro¬ 
polis, 994 

Peripatetic school of philosophy, 
989 

Persvc^ioni, Eleusinian mysteries 
in honour of, 109: on Harpy 
Tomb (^icen of the Dead), 
137; on Ludovisi reliefs, 189: 
wonhip of. 190; Hades the 
home of, 919: on an archaic re¬ 
lief, 915 
Perses, 69 
Perseus, 146 

Persian Empire and Alexander the 
Great, 970 

Persian Gulf, the, £71 
Persian wars, tiie, 138, 149-156, 
158, 179, 997; Greek merce¬ 
naries in the Persian army, 935; 
Isocrates and the Persians, 968; 
Alexander and Persian troops, 
£68 

Pbzacia, 61 

"Phzdo", die, of Plato, 960 
(Inlanx, the, 968 
nnlarii of Acragas, 116 
Phanes, coin of, 137 
Pharisalem, 987 
Phamabazus, 999 
nwidias, 90, 114, 163-177,938 
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Phidolas, 87 

Phigaleia, temple of, 189 
Phinp of Mecedon, 339, 

S69 

Philip II, 936 
Philippides, 161 
Philiitines, 16 
Miitosophers, Ionian, I86 
Phiioaophy of Pythagoras, 149; 
Elcatic school of, 143; of tike 
fourth century. 668-963; Aris¬ 
totle, 966; Stoicism, 986; 
curean, 987; die Cynics, 988; 
and Julian the Apostate, 991 
Philoxenua of Eretria, 973 
Phodana, the, 164, 965 
Phccnicia, 18 , 979 
Pheenidan fleet, 139, 975 
Phsnidan traders, 146 
Phanicians, 36, 143 
Phormio, 957 

Phrygian Mode in music. 950 
Phryni, 938 
Phrynichua, 184, 187 
PhtliiCtii, *7 
Pictographic saipt, 99 
Pillar-worship, 39, 39 
Pindar, quoc^, 79; 80 , 196, 144; 

the house of, 970 
Pipes, 961 

Piracy on the ^Egcan, 117 
Plaldorus, 87 
Pitucus, 136 

"Place of the Wine-press", 196 
Platza, battle of. 97, 146, 161, 
166, 167, 188 ; Pheidias and 
statue for Platfa, 177 
Plato, influence of Pythagoras wi. 
143; on feminine nudity, 9i; 
sex problem, 901; the "R^ 
public”, 933,983; and Socrates, 
968; and the Homeric gods, 
939; his ideal philosophy. 96i: 
Aristotle and, 989; influence of, 
990 

Plato's garden of the Academy, 
935 

"Platonic" love, 961 
fWtus, 981 


Heading in litigation, 936 
Pleasure, 287 
Pliny, 167, 938, 944, 949 
Phitatrh on Spartan women, 100; 
on Pcrirlean Athens, 169; the 
basis of his narratives, 955; his 
taograpMa, 989 

Hiyx, the, 966; hill of Pnyx, 
188 

Poeby, religious aspect of. 84; 
lyric, 133: lyric poets, 144; the 
epic, hexameter verse, the 
elegiac ooi 4 det, epigrams, pa^ 
toral, 977; Alexandria and 
poetry, 977: Aristotle and, 
989 

Poets, Ionian, 139-136 
Political sricitre, Aristotle and, 
983-985 

Political nstem, Apollo and, 80 
Politics. Gre^, ll: m the fourth 
ctntu^, 933; Plato, 98s; Aris¬ 
totle. 986 

Polycleilus. 90. 179 
Pulycraces, tyrant of Samoa, 116 , 
196 

PolygnStUS, 184. 137, 914, 938, 
949 

Pompeian frescoes and mosaics, 
949; mosaic floor, 973; Greelt 
art, 994 

Population, decline of, 966 
Portico, tlie RoyaJ, 187; Portico 
ofihelilwrator, 187; Decorated 
Portico. 187 
Portland Vase, the, 992 
Portraiture, 986; on coina, 963, 
976 

Poseidon, the sea-god, Athena 
and. 107, 119, 171; of Myiale, 
196: in die Parthenon frieze, 
174; and the salt spring, 186; 
maiits of his trident, 186 
Posiddnia, 143 
Potter’s wheel, the, 99 
Pottery, design in, and progress, 
91; Athenian, 194; red-flgured 
i^Ie, 196, 961; Panatheoaic 
am^ors, 961 
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PrudtelM, Statue of Brauronim 
Artemis, 1 S 6 ; Hermes, lfi9, 
S9S; and Athens, 917; nudity 
in sculpture, aas; works ct, 
999 

"Pmyinj Boy, The”, 946 
Priam, <n, 14 and palace 
of, 66, 67 

Professionalism, 954 
PromSdieua, 69 
ProUigoras, 963 
Paammtichus, 118 
Paych^, 911 

Ptolemies, the, 979, 975,976,979 
Pugilism, Cnoaaian, 96 
Punjab, ^e, 971 
Pyrrhus, 979, 990 
^diigoraa of Samoa, philosophy 
of, 81, 149; immortality taught 
bv, 919 

Pytnian games, 80 , 84 
lathis, 947 
Pytho, 76, 79 


Racial decline, 966 
Religion of tiie Stone Age, 90; pre* 
historic Greek, 38; early reli* 
gioua beliefs, 79; aurvivt] of, 
74; and inonli^, 963 
Religious signiBcanceoftbe garnet, 
89-85; ot poetry, 84 
Renvssance, the, and Gredi 
thought, 4 

RepublK, an Ideal, 983: of Aria* 
totle, 985 

Rhetoric, 956-958; of Aristotle, 
983 

Rhodes, 964, 979; gold coins of, 
959; siege of, 980 
Rhodian i^ptora of the ''LaO' 
coOn”, 995 

Ridgeway, Prof. Wm., on Homer, 
58; and Greek drama, 194 
Ro^-tombs, 910 
Romans, the, and Greece, 978; 
and Greek philosophy, 988; 
and Hellenism, 989; ami the 
control of Greece, 980; and 
GrccO'Roman art, 994 


Romantic, the, in the Greek 
character, 901 
Roof-tiles, 190 
Roxana, 969 
Royal Portico, the, 187 

Sacred Band, the, 901, 299 
"Sured Wan”, 968 
Sacrifice and ritual at Oiymi»e 
Games, 86 

Sttrifieet and die dead, 72 
SdlSmis, 193, 146, 155, 157 
Samoa, 169 
Samothrace, 981 
Sanitatics), Cnossian, 99 
Sai^ho, ISS-135 
Sanlis, >49 

Sadrk drama and the Satyrs, 193 
Satyr, the young, by Praxiteles, 
936, 939, 940 
Scepticism, Ionian, 136 
ScMria, 54 

Schliemann's discoveries, 14, 99, 
39 

Scopes the Parian, 937, 943, 947, 
948 

Sculpmre of the Homeric period, 
61; development of, 77; in¬ 
sured by athletes, 89; Ionian, 
187 ttq.’, before fteidiu, 164; 
methods, 166: materials, 167; 
Parthenon, 166-175; statues by 
Pheidits, 175-177; works of 
sculptors, 176-180;mbioriculp- 
ton, 914-915; of the fourth 
cenbiry, 986: materials, 837; 
anatomy, 937; supports, 936; 
works oy Praxiteles, 938-943; 
tinted marble, 941; Scopas, 987; 
Lysippus, 844; works by un- 
hmwn artists, 946; bronzes, 
946; the Venus of Milo, 980; 
Gneco-Roman, 994; tbe Lto- 
co6d, 295 
Scyroa, 919 

Sea. Hesiod and the, 71 
Sea-power, 918 
Seleucid kfoga, the, 979 
Selhiua, 145 
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Sdluia, aee, i^a 
Semitei, tiw, l«S 
Seven Sitges, the, 8i, lit, its 
Seven Wonder* of the World, rrs 
Sex probiem, the, aoi 
Shakespeare and Menander, SSS, 
289 

Shepherd Kings of Egypt, 25 
Shield of Achuies, the, 49-58 
Shields lost in battle, 185 
Sdly, tyranny in, 116 ; poets in, 
141; and wheat, 14S; the 
Semites and (Carthaginian in¬ 
vasion), 145; Athens and, 159, 
162, 218; Idylls of Theo^tus, 
878; history, 878 
Sinon, 116, 121 
Stum sarcophagus, 278 
SigCum, 189, 185 
Simdnides, 115,121,126,186,144 
Smplicin, Greek, in drama, 208 
Sirens, the, 78 
SklroE^dria, 110 
"Skdfia", 127 
Slavery, 168, 192, 268 
Slavs, the, 891 
Snake«wor«lup, 76, 110 
Socialist, Pericles a, 160 ; Plato the 
father of socialism, 284 
Soaatei and the education of wo¬ 
men, 91; and Aldbiadet, 162; 
attai^ upon, 168 ; and die 
Royal Portico, 187; Xenophon 
and, 226 ; the personality td) 
858; trial and death, 860-261; 
his philosophy. 858, 861 
Soldiers. SparUn, 288; profes¬ 
sional, 869 

Solon, the Spartans and, 81; las 
laws, 108 , 111, 213; poetry. 
Ill; and Egypt, 112; and 
Peiiistratus, 188 ; and Cleis- 
thenes, ISi; and funerals, 818 ; 
historians and, 255 


SefhnmU, 10 

Sparta, conservative in type, 6; its 
smallness, lO; political system, 
61 , 92; and the Olympian 
Garnet, 86; government, 94; 
kings, 94; Epimte, 95; Mixed 
Cognation, 96; in aristocracy, 
97; Helots, 97: Neighbours, or 
Perioilu^ 97; the dty, 98; 
nulhary education and disd- 
98-100; art, 98 and a.; 
coinage, 99; women and mar¬ 
riage cuttomi, 100; children 
and youths, lOl; lelsxationt, 
104; Spsrtan character, 104; 
conservatism, 104; and Persian 
invasion, 154; tnd democrat, 
2l9:andLy*ander,92S;domini- 
tion and aggression of, 222,227, 
229; an inland power, 222; 
government, 228; soldiers, 288 ; 
andThebes.28 1 ; reformation of, 
266; and the confedersries, 878; 
government under the Romans, 
290 

Sparta and Athens, 146,151,816; 

conflict between. 98. 160 
Spartans of the Dorian nee, 46 
^artiste race of Lacedtrmon, 866 
^artiates, the, 94. 97, 98, 866 
l^thacieria. 161, 160 
^tinx, 64 
Stadium, dte, 853 
St^, the, 195-197 
Sn^ra. 888 

SCesidiorus of Himen, 144 
Stoic plnloM^y, the, 187, 886. 
887 

Sttndsm and Christianity, 891 
Stone Age, the, in Crete. 19 
Strat^, 131 
Styx,the, 811. 260 
“Sucoesson, the", 878 


Sophistry, 859 

Sophocles, icton in, 195; and me 
Athenian sinrit, 198: number 
of his works, 808; and Aristc^ 
phanei, 208 


SulU.946 
S^baris, 142, 148 
Syracuse, poets of. 144; tyranti 
of, 86,145,278; Doric Columns, 
147; coins. 144, 147,858 
"Syrinx", the, 851 
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Tuiagra statuettes, U* 

Tartarus, ieo 
T^gStus, Mount, 98 
“Tearleis Battle", 998 
Tegea, 849 
Tilamon, 186 
Telamonis of Aaagas, 1 B 6 
Temp^, 9, 164 

Temple, Doric, at Corudi, 118- 
180; in Selinus, 146 
Ten l^ousand, t^ march of the, 
885 

Tenein Apollo, 77 

Tfnedos. 869 

Terence, 981 

Terp<mder, 99, 196 

Textile art in Homer, 61,64 

Thalamoa, 66 

Thalassa (Sea), 171 

llialassocracies, 16 

Thales of Miletus, 118 ,198, 196 

TVialeas, 16 

Thefgenes, 188 

Theatre of Dionjrsus, 188 , 196, 
859 

Theatres, 189-198 
Theban and Persian alUartce, 891 
Thebes, 49: and tlie Persians, 164; 
and Epaminondts, 886; Theban 
hegemony, 891; destroyed, 870 
Th«mi$, 76 

Themistocics and the sea, 6; and 
ships, 161 ; and the sea-fi^t of 
Solamia, 155; ostracised, 169; 
biographies of, 856 
Thedcritus, 80 i, 878,889 
Theopompus, £55 
Theiimenes, 111 , 880 , 869 
Thermopylse, 109, 104, 186, 164 
Theron, 146 
Thersites, 67 
Theieum, the, 188 
Theseus, the story of, 16; 
iry King of Athens, J07; Peisis- 
tratusand, 183; thePanathensea, 
184; "T^seus" statue. 170; 
die contests of (sculpture), 178; 
and Peirithoui, 801; the bones 
of, 108 , 818 


Tliesmophoria, 108 
Thespis, 194 
Thessaly, 19, 16S, S64 

Thetis. 68 

Thirty Tyrants, the, 880, 859 
"ThdlM" 88 

Thrace, gold in, 6; and expansion 
of Athens, 867; coin of, 874 
Thradan Chersonese, the, 189 
Tlirasybulus, 830 
"Three Fates, The", 171 
Thucydides and tradition, 111 ; 
and Greek tragedy in history, 
169: and Pericles, 161 ; and the 
perspective of Greek history, 
817; ethical purpose, 865; 
speeches in. 866 
Thurii, 169 

Tiberius, Emperor, 844 
Timantl^, S7 

TimdtheOs of Miletus, 860 
Tiryns, 86, 89-81 
Tissaphemes, 888, 886 
Tombs, 810 ; Mytennan, 98; ob¬ 
jects from, 819 
Tombstones, 814 
Trams, battle of the, 148 
Trapdy, 199-804; development 

I'riphylia, 886 
Tripod of Delphi. 79 
Triptolemus, 109, 818 
Troy, ruins of. 14, >8, 99; date 
o( siege of, 49; Homer and, 
47 

Truce, Sacred, 86 
Turkestan, 87 1 

Turkey, rule of. and war with 
modem Greece, 891 
Tyranny, 885 
Tyrants, die, 115, lie 
Tyre, 871; destroyed, 875; and 
Sidon, 146 
Tyrtaeus, 98, 99 

"Uiudes", the dramatic, 809 

Valh^ 811 
Vapliio gold cupi, 99 
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"Virvalttion” lUtuctte, 1E7 
Vue-pwting, at Corinth, 117; 

Athenian, 114, 1S5 
Vasea, funeral, SI9; metal vaaes, 
851. 3«i din Pottery 
Vatican, the, 849, 894 
Venetians, the. 89 1 
Venua, 898; Medici Venua, 899; 

Venus of Milo, 880 
Vergil, 889 

Vlctoiy, Parthenon pediment, I7i; 
at Olympia, 180 : in temple of 
Athena Nike, 185; of Samo- 
thrace, 881 
Virtue, 886 

Vitruvius on the orders of archi¬ 
tecture, 859 


Walston, Prof., on tiie ParthentHi 
figures, 171 

War and Democracy, 218 
War of Independence, 391 
Warfare among the Greeks, 
827 

Wedgwood art, 899 
Wliitelaw’s, Mr, translation of 
Sophocles, 199 
Wolf-god, 110 


Women m Homer, 65; end 
nudi^, 91; and gymnastics, 91, 
%>sr^ women, 100-101 
Writing, earliest European, 81 

Xandtippus, 158 
Xanthus, Haipy Tomb. 157,811 
Xendphanes of Colophon, 149 
Xenophon, and the Persian war, 
825; the Catabasis, 885; retires 
to Sparta. 826 : his works, 226 ; 
and the batiie of Leuctra, 290; 
as writer, 335; favours Sparta, 
855: and Swratei, 858 
Xerxes, 80 , 129. 152, 155, 156 

Zaleucus of Lncri, 81, 143 
Zeno, 187, 886 

Zeus, birthplace of, 16, 79; lieaven 
of, 44; in Homer, 55, 57; and 
minor deities, 73; atlilctic 
tumours to, 85; in the Partl«- 
non pediment, 170; the "Dres¬ 
den Zeus”, 167; gold statue of, 
at 01ym{na. ISl; by I’heidias, 
167, 168; temple of 184, 165, 
188, 290; Zeus Ammon, 279 
Zeuxis, 214, 838, 249 
Zoology, Aristotle and, 282, £89 







